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N Q CXXI Ru i n 
C ART.—I. FOREIGN ADVENTURERS IN-INDIA. - 

A FYER the failures ‘of the direct attempts made by Dupleix, 
L \. by Lally, and by Suffren to establish French domination 
jn Southern ‘India, there remained to the Latin race. but one 
mode of counteracting the progress of -the English. ‘Bhat mode 
may be described in a few words. To enable the princes:of India 
to meet the English- successfully in the field it was necessary, 
above all things, to impart to their troops a thorough knowledge 
of European discipline and a complete acquaintance’ with thea 
system .of European” strategy.” To this somewhat ` venturesome 





T 





task the sons of France bent themselves with untiring energy. - 


They gave to it often their lives, almost always their every faculty, 
They, had much to aid them. The native princes who employed 
them knew at least that their hatred of England was hot feigned ; 
that they had nothing so much at heart as the humiliation of the 
vival of their own country. - 'Ehey therefore gave them, almost 
always, a confidence without stint, Their bebests were but rarely 
refused. They worked under the avowed sanction and with the 
authority of the prince whom they served, And if they did not 
succeed, their want of success.is to be attributed rather to the 
joaldusies. which prevented combination amongst the native 
princes, than to any shortcomings on the part of the ablest and most 
influential amongst them, >- Sette Ge | 
Of all these adventurers, de..Boigne was, with-one excep- 
tion, the ablest and the most successful. Born at Chambéry, 
the Sth March 1751, the son of a furrier, Benoit de Bvigue 
was at an carly age sent to study law at the -college of his 


native town. But he had scarcely attained the age of seventeen . 


when his adventurous nature impelled him to renounce his studies, 
and to seck exditément in a career of. arms. In 17689, then, he 
entered the regiment of Clare, a regiment in the Irish brigade 
in the service of France, and then commanded, in the absence 
of Lord Clare, by Colonel Leigh. De Boigne joined the regimerié 
with the rank of ensign at Landrécies, and applied all the ardour 
cf his youth to master the science of his profession. In this task 
he recelved great encouragement and assistance from Colonel 
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Leigh, and ander his ¢ ition de Béigne attained a.complete know- 
ledge of the art of war as ii was understood in those days, 

After serving in garrison for three years and a half at Land- 
recies, the regimen tof Clare was ordered to Dunkerque to embark 
for the Isle of France. The regiment, having taken its tour of ' 
duty in the island for eighteen months, returned to Trance, a and,” ; ; 
disembarking at L Orient, was ordered to Béthune, 

Bhis happened i in 1778. France was then at peace with all the» 
world, and no-prospect. of war seemed ie loom in the future. The 
promotion of de Boigne had been slow; and, beginning to feel 
disgusted with a life so monotonous aud so “devoid of enterprise, he 

esked himself if jt would not be advisable to seek another scene 
for the occupation ef the abilities-he felt that he possessed. It _ 
chanced that Russia was then at war vih Turkey, The Russian 
Government was iv the habit in those days of welcoming eagerly, 
instructed officers into the ranks of its army. De Boigne resol ved, 
then, to vesige his commission ia the French service and to offer 
himself to her northern ally. 

His resignation was accepted, and de Boigne went to Turin. 
Obtaining there letters of introduction to Count Orloff, who.. com- 
meuded the Russian land and sea forces in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, he returned to Marseilles and embarked on board the first 
ship sailing thence for Greece. Almost immediately on bis arrival 
there he was appointed captain in a Greek regiment in the service 
of the Empress Catherine. ‘This regiment formed a part of the 
arniy employed in besieging the Island of Tenedos, A detach- 
ment af it, to which da Boigue belonged, haying been sent - 
to effect a descent- con that island, the Turks made a sortie, 
attacked the invaders in great force, and cut them off nearly to 
aman., De Boigne: escaped with kis life, but was taken preence 
and sent first tó ‘Chic and thence to Constantinople, 

Seven, month 13 later the war came to an end, and de Boigne, wih 
the otber ‘prisoners of war, was released. He had then “attained 
the fank of major in the Russian army. Peace, however,. had 
-diosed for him the avenues of further advancement. De Bague 
toen quitted the Russian service and embarked for Smyrna. ‘ 

feeting ja that town some Englishmen who bad returned from 

radia, he was SO stitick by their description of the adventurous life 

i of that comtry, that he resolved to seek bis fortune there. Retura- 
ing to @onstaatinople he made his way to Aleppo, and joined 
_thers-arciira ven just setting out for Basra. The caravan reached 
--Dagdad ‘i saf ety, but, as a furious war was then raging between 
the S Turks and the Persians, the road thence to Basrá 7 was deemed 
too dangerous to be trayors sed, and the caravan returned to Aleppo. 

From that „place de Boigue madd? his way as quickly as 

18 could “back” to smyrna and sailed thence to Alexandria.. In 
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his journey from: Alezandris $o. Rosetta he was shipwrecked and 


' fell into the hands of tlie Arabs, ~.'These, with. characteristic 


wi g 


4 
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Hospitality towards ‘a stranger,’ befriended bin,’ and. -by their 
aid he-was able to-reach- Cairo, ‘Here innumerable gelays- occurred, 
and.it was owing to the-kindness of the English consul; Mr, 


.-Baldwin, that, means were at last. provided for him to’ réach 
India: He embarked at Suez and sailed thence ab thè end. of 


the year 1777 for Madras. 
Amongst those whom de Boigne had met in his Européan 
wanderings was`an Englisli nobleman, Earl Perey. . ' With him 


‘he had formed. a friendship, and Lord Perey had in consequence 


furnished him: with- letters to Lord Macartney and to Warren: 
-Hastings, -On bis arrival at Madras de Boigne wished. at first 


-to ‘act “independently of the British Government. But the 


- eigcumstances of the time were against him, The British. wêre 


on the eve of therr last war with Haidar Ali, and i: is? natural 
to suppose that they should be unwilling to afford opportunities 


for foreign adventurers’to find their way to the camp of that — 


' formidable leader.. Having no other resource, then, dé Boigne, 


who had-been a major in the Russian ser vice, accepted. the yank, 
of ensign in the 6th Regiment Madras Native Infantry. — 

- The war broke out immediately afterwards, It happened - that 
the 6tli Regiment, N.I. was one of those under the command 
of Colonel Baillie when that officer’ was attacked _by -the-.com- 
bined forces of Haidar and Tippd'at Perambékam. in September 


--1780. A.few days before that fatal conflict, however, two 


eompanies of. tlie 6th Regiment had been sent tó escort supplies 
ef grain to the main army.- With these two companies wás 
‘de ‘Boigne, and inthis manner he escaped the almost entiré 
destruction which befell the main body of his regiment; 

Shortly ‘after this de Boigne quitted the English service. 
‘Various. reasons have been assigned for” this step.” But he 
himself undoubtedly stated the truth when he affirmed that in'a 
service of progressive promotion there was at his. age no chance 


. of his ever attaining to high command, He resolved. therefore to- 
return to Burope by way of Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Persia, . 


-With .this object -in-.view Le came found to Cafeutta. and 


spresented ‘to Warren Hastings -Lòrd Percy’s” lettéi and’one with 


which he had been. provided. by Lord Macartney. -: “That illus- 
trious statesman gave him a warm; and’ ‘cordial reception ; 


entirely approved of his design’.to-return: to Europe by. the 


‘route hé had indicated; and. furnished him with letters to thë 
British residents at the variou? native courts he would be- likešy 





* Vide Ferdinand ‘Smith’s Sketch,,. and. ‘the Memoire” sun. la car? iér: e. ‘du 
Pages 67-68 ; the article de. Boigie Général Comite de Boigne, E 


“in the Nouvelle Biogr cani Générale ; 
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to ou en: Hout, as well, ag to the. independent. native princes’ in 


alliance with the. British Government. - 


_ At Lakhndo, tlie first city which’ he visitéd on- his. travels; de’ 


 Boigine’ was ‘extytmely’ well received’ by the Naw4b, to whom he 


Kad. been presented by the. resident, Not only was a “khilat of, the ” 
value of 4,000 rupees bestowed upon him, but the: Naw4b present-:- 


.ed bim likewise “with a bilon the bankers of: Kábul for 6,000 
‘rupees, arid another for an equal amount on those of Kéndahér. 


_ At-Takhndo de-Boigne remained five months, making many friends 
amongst thé’ English officers and studying their system, He then 


went: on. to Dehli, where he arrived at the end, of the -month of - 


August > 

- The Emperor of Dehli at that time was Shah Alam ; his minis- 
‘ter, Mirza Shafi. Without the aid of the’ latter it "was impos- 
sible for dg Boigne to obtain an interview with the Emperor, and 


Mirza Shaffi was in the camp before Agra. Thither, accordingly, 


‘de Boigne repaired. | 

It, ‘was during his sojourn in this- camp that de Band: das 
“took'a direction. which influenced his whole life. Rebuffed ‘by the 
minister, who refused to allow him to be presented to Shah Alam; 
he. turned his attention to the political events passing before his 


‘eyes. Noting the rivalry of the various native princes, the indis- - 
_ cipline of their armies,» the ignorance and watt of knowledge of | 


‘their generals, it ‘occurred to him that a great career was Open to 


‘an instructed: European soldier. The unleavened masses were - 


~ fermenting all about him. Let thé instructed European soldier but 
"procure, for himself the authority to leaven but one of those masses, 


“and his‘master would become the chief of all his rivals, if not indeed ` 


the'ruler of India. The idea. -grew daily ; it ripened quickly into- 


feasibility ; thenceforth the career of de Boigne was determineu.. 
. At that time the Ráná of Géhad’ was closely besieged in bis 


fort by Madhaji Sindias To- offer himself to. the latter, immensely 


superior in “power to the Rané, would bave been a folly, In such- 
- a case even had Mádhají accepted his services, no credit to himself 


could possibly have resulted.. But to enter the service of the-be- 


‘sieged Rand, and: by. skill and dexterity - to paralyse the move- _ 
‘ments of “his ` enemy, would be to gajh a reputation and. to 
‘acquire a Moral ‘pSwer such as would. open. out the brightest 
. prospects for ‘the future.” Thus’ reasoning, de Boigne “made 


. secretly ethe following: proposition to the -Ráná, He. offered, . 


in consideration - of a certain stipulated sum” of money, to 


` xaise tivo thousand men’ at Agra, one thousand at Jaipúr, four 


os 


| thousand at Delili, and” one “thousand ‘near Géhad ; to concen- 


‚trate these troops with all imaginable. secrecy at’a “point ' on’ the 
frontier of the..Rénd’s” territory y and with: them to -attack the 
_ besieging force i in the rear, , and di ive it fromt his dominions, 
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The Rand of Gébad, without decline this offer, did not: at ' 
once accept it, * He hoped rather to be rescued.. . from bis: perilous | 
“condition by, the intervention of the English. Meanwlrile, how- i 
evér, he was not sufficiently careful to: keep the sepret. With the" 
' publicity be allowed to'be imparted to the offer, the. possibility of 7 
carrying it into.execution vanished. De Boigne then broke off 

the negotiation, and offered his servites to the, ‘Rajé of Jaipár. = >. 

.But before an answer could’ come from Jaiptr, de’ Boigne had. 
accepted an invitation. from Mr. Anderson, the .British resident 
at the court of Madhaji, to visit him in his camp. Madhbaji 
Sindia was then besieging Gwåliár. Thither accordingly de Boigne 
‘repaired, and agreed to remain. there, the guest of Mr. Anderson; , 

until he should reçeive the reply of the Raja. 

De Boigne received that reply’ at the end of Octbber (1783): 
His offer was accepted. Before taking up the appointment, how- `- 
ever, he thought it becoming to inform Warren Hastings officially 

of his intention to renounce his journey to Europe and to take . 
service with the Rájá of JaipGr, Warren Hastings, iw reply, 
requested de. Boigne to return in the first instance to Caleutta 
that he might inform him personally of the sentiments entertained - 
by the Government of India regarding the course he. proposed to -> 
pursue. De Boigne,:though sensible of the arbitrary nature of- 

this request, felt that his gratitude and his interest alike counselled 

him to comply with it. He returned accordingly to Calcutta,—no 
easy journey in those days. On his arrival there, Warren, 
Hastings informed him that his requisition ‘had been necessary 
because he, de Boigne, had given an official. form to bis letter, 

and that as’such it had been laid before council; that as Gover- 
nor-General in Council he could not give him authority to enter — 

-the service of a native prince, although, in his. private capacity, 

he had no objéction to his following such a course ; ; and that ifhe . 
chose to follow it, he would shut his eyes to his proceedings, The 
Governor-General added that he was about to set out. for Lakhnao, 
and that he hoped de Boigne would accompany him ‘so-far. 

Armed with this power to act as he might think’ best, de’ Boigne ! 
‘accompanied the Governor-General. to Lakhnéo,. hastened thence - 
to Agra, and obtaining there a small escort, pushed. ‘on towards ` | 
Jaipúr. The difficulties, and they. were not 'sifobt; which he en-. -, 
countered in his journey were. surmounted, and in the spring of. : 
1784 he reached Jaiptr. 

. But here disappointment awaited hii.. In the long. iment -d 
which had elapsed between. the acceptance: of his offer:-and his © `| 
arrival, the Jaipúr policy had changed. Peaceful counsels now ~ 
prevailed, ahd the Rájá had. no need of a. general, To compensate: | 
de: Boigne, however, ‘for the trouble and. expense which had been’ 
caused, him, the Raja. presented him with, Ae SOANE rupees. -£ 
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ae , Disappointed though not: daunted, de -Boigne “repaired, fo, Dehli. 


- Atthis tire the murder. of Mirza Shafi aud the anarchy” which ` 


chad folléwed, had reawakened “in the mind: of M&dhajf Sindia the 
hope of becoming m master of thé capital of the Moghols. “He-was fally 


“sensible of the new difficulties whieh’ the power he; might thus" 


acquire, would causé, him : but, being able, farsighted, and-arhbi- 
tidus, he wag uursiig his resources and. seeking for means to. meét 
the crisis which inight arrive at any moment. At the time of .de 
Boigne’s arrival he was in the vicinity. of agm Organising an 


: éxpedition. against Bandalkhand. . 
Hor. this expedition ‘de Boigne offered . his services. He pro- l 


‘posed to. raise two regiments; each. 850: stroag : and: to equip 
and organise them in the European fashion. °.: 

“Médhajf knew dé- Boigne-by reputation, and by’ enar more, 
The offer he had made to: ‘the Rand of .Géhad had: struck him ab 
the time. as’ betokening-a daring and resolute nature ; and, subse- 


quently, when de -Boigue: had’ passed a night in his carp on: his ` 


way.-to “join Mr. ‘Anderson, Madhaji had caused his. tent-to be: a 
pillaged. The: ‘property thén taken was restored, but.. the. papers 


were retained. Itis probable that a. perusal. of. these eon firmed 


= the impression which the.Géhad scheme had: given bigth to. ‘Such _ 
- a man, he thought, could scarcely fail: to ‘bean acquisition. ee 


accepted, then, ‘after a short delay, de Boigne’s. offer... 


. The terms. agreed to by de Boigne were tliat he should receive © 
a thousand rupees a month for himself, and-eight rupees’a month - 
fof each man; officers and privates indiscriminately. To éhable him- 


self to give a proper. salary to -the officers, de.Boigne fixed the 
pay of the privates- at: rupees 5-8-0 each: This” “arrangement 
provided: him with rupees 4,250 monthly.for the officers, ~~" 


Mo 


‘The men were speedily ‘raised ; ‘but. the «drilling. was.4 matter- 


of more difficulty... De Boigne had resolved to teach them European 
‘drill, ta‘arm fhem with European weapons, and to impart to them 
European discipline, `“ The. dabour which -this imposed on an 
individual,” writes Mr. Grant Duff, “can. easily be conceived by 
any. person: acqyainted with- military affairs,” -It was, indeed; at 


the: outset a..task which required: -no-. ordinary : patience,” 


` perseveraiice, - “and self-control, But at,length he had the satis- 
faction’ of seeing th® end attained. Five- months after he. liad. 
' -énlisted his men, he marched . with: two: perfectly . disciplined: - 


regiments . to join, in Bandalkhand, the © army “commanded ' 


by. Appa: Khandé Rio...’ PR 


w 
In..the short campaign y which lowed the two: ‘battalions under ` 


de. Boigue- ‘constituted. the. entire infantry. of the Marhata. army; 
thé remainder being mainly .cavalry and a few. guns, “AS it was æ 
campaigh of ‘sieges: the brunt ofthe work fèll,- therefore, - on “dis 
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-newly g troops ; and the Work they perfor med ‘with. valour and 
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with success.’ In the midst of his triumphs, however, de‘ Boigne ~ 
“was called away to join the main army of Madhaji at Dehli. , 
’ On the 22nd October 1784 the prime minister of the Emperor- 

Shah Alam, Afrasiáb Khan, was murdered.by the brother of thè”. 
“minister whose assassination he had instigated. In the- terror 
that followed this murder .all parties turned: to Maédhaji, The 
Emperor invested him with a power virtually supreme. By his 
advice “the ‘Peshwa was nominated Wakil-fl-Mutluk or Supreme 
Deputy. of the Empire. Mádhají was appointed Deputy of the 
Peshwa, Commander-in-chief of the Moghol armies, and ‘the - 
provinces of Agra-and Dehli were confided to his management. 

But Médhajf was not too elated by his success. He was well 
aware that:the power which had been conferred by. acclamation 

“in atime of terror, of difficulty, and of danger, would“be disputed 
as soon as men’s minds had begun to calm, He therefore took instant 
measures to strengthen his position, and amongst other precautions 
hé summoned de Boigne and his.battalions from Bandalkhand. 

To déscribe. fully the events which followed .could only. be 
effected by trenching. upon ground already occupied.*. I must be 
satisfied with referring, as briefly as may be, to the deeds of de 
Boigne himself. Thus, in May 1787, he-fought at Lalsdt for three‘ 

_ days under the eyes of Madhaji against the Patáns and Rajpits, 
_and when, on the third, the other infantry of Sindia’s army; .14,000 
in number, deserted to the enemy, de Boigne kept-his men true. to 
their colours. For eight consecutive days they continued, as they.’ 
retreated, to repulse the enemy’s attacks. At the battle of Chakséna, 

fought on the 24th April 1788 against the same enemies, Sindia 
confided the-command of his right wing to .a Frenchman, M. 
Lesteneau, and of his left to de Boigne, whilst the centre was com- ` 
manded by a native, Sindia -being in reserve with the cavalry, — 
On this occasion de Boigne and Lesteneau not only repulsed the 

- attacks made on their wings, but were prepared to render, the 
victory decisive, had they been supported by the centre and the 
cavalry. But.no prayers could induce either to advance, and the ac- 
tion, undecided, terminated by-a retreat from the field. - A few weeks 
later, however, an ample revenge was taken for these checks. On 
the - 18th: June,’ in the. battle fought before Agra, “the batta- 
lions of de Boigne and their leader contributed greatly to the. 
victory, obtained over the Patan. chief. Less than four months 
later,.de Boigne’s-battalions and the bulk of the Mérhtta army 
re-occupied Dehli. Madhaji himself followed shortly. after. 

. The splendid -service: rendered by the two battalions of de.. 
Boigne at Lálsót, at Agra, and at Chaksdna, their fidelity when 


pire, a vivid and ` accurate account of the present century, 


` * Keene’s Fall ofthe Moghul Em- death of Aurangzib to the beginning 
of the-events in Hindustan from the eo. 








So Fortign Adventurers ¿7 India; 


“thelr” oads comrades’ had deserted, sd T unvarying _ 
steadiness “under fire, had ‘particularly attracted the notice of 


: Mádhají Sindija. But the prejudices of the Márhátá were still strong ` 


within him.~ When, therefore,-de Boigne pointed out to him. 
that these two battalions, though perfectly efficient, and capable’ 


“even of retarding a defeat, were yet insufficient to decide the .— 


fortunes of a campaign ; that it would be’ advisable. to increase 
‘them to the strength of a corps d'armée, with artillery attached, 
Madhaji hesitated. Influenced partly, probably, by a dread to 
“place in the hands of a European a small army. obedient only to 
the orders of its immediate general ; partly by the Mérbiaté leaning ~ 
towards cavalry ; partly ‘also. by the annihilation of his enemies and ` 
- by the expense which the proposed scheme would ‘entail, Madhaji, 
-yesolved to defer his sanction. As, however, he indicated no fixed” 
- time for the announcement of a final decision, de Boigne te- 


garded his reply as a veiled refusal. He therefore offered his 


“resignation, Mádhají accepted it. 


“De: Boigne left Dehli a comparatively rich man. Ib is- stated - 


| that he owed the greater part of his wealth to the munificence of 
- Madhaji, who thus showed his gratitude for the unequalled services 


“ryendéred to ‘him during the late campaigts. Certain it is that,.. 
renouncing his military career, he proceeded to Lakhndo, and 

there on the advice of his old friend, Claude Martin, engaged in ` 
mercantile speculations which speedily. augmented “his” capital..- 


p ‘He was still engaged in these when he received from ce. 


‘pressing solicitations. to re-enter ehi8 ‘service, accompanied by an _ 
assurance that he would be at liberty to ony out the measures? 


„he had formerly proposed.. 
The fact was that MAdhaji Sindia had not found his: oa by 
any means so assured as, in the first moment of. his triumph, it 


had appeared to him. The Pat&o army ‘had been beaten and. 





“ 


dispersed, but its soldiers. still existed. He was menaced from: |”: 


the north by the Afghdus, from the west by the Rajputs, whilst. 


he. -had „perhaps .everi more to dread from the jealousy of Néna- < 


Farnawis, the minister of the Peshwa, and from the scarcely veiled l 


hostility of. the other chiefs of the Marhatas, 

He felt” the: want, then;:of just such a body of troops ` as 
de Boigne had proposed to raise,—troops who would. surpass, all 
his other troops in skill and discipline ; who would obey’ one 
man,;andthat man impervious to intrigue, devoted:to himself alone. 
Tn this extremity he bethought him of de Boigne; and upon that 
thought there speedily followed the missive of which ‘T have spoken. 
2De ‘Boigne’:was not deaf to the demand. Arranging, as 

' spéedily as was possible, his. commercial’ affairs, which ` “however 
he left in full action in the- hands of-agerits, che hastened to. 


Mathur, whete: Medhi then had his: head quar ters. His proposals, g 
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ware ab ‘once “agreed to. He was authorised io raise a corps 


| d'armée consisting of thirteen battalions of infantry, ne -hundred 


eavalry, and sixty guns. 


De Boigne went to his task with his accustomed energy. He l 


` reclaimed - thë two. battalions he had drilled and commanded 
before. A third battalion was formed of the soldiers who had 
been raised and drilled by the Frenchman, Lesteneau, but who, 


mutinying for arrears of. pay; had, on the advice of de Boigne, .. 


been disbanded. He had to enlist men from Rohilkhand and 
Oudh for seven more battalions: .All these were dressed and 
drilled ón the Edfopean principle. But, in addition to these” ten’ 
battalions, de Boigne raised. three more of Afghdus, dressed in 


a their national costùme, and armed with matchlocks and bayonets. | 


"For the service of the camp he raised ‘five hundred Méwatis, 
dressed and armed as irregular troops. 

| The corps d'armée thus consisted of 8,500 regular infaditey, 2 400: 
Afghans, 500 Méwatis, 500-cavalry and 100 ar tillerymen. Each’ 
regiment was commanded by a european officer. These officers were 


_ men of all nations, many of them British, and in many instances ~ 
respectable by birth, education and character.* There were always 


‘two European officers. -to each regiment, sometimes more. The non- 
commissionad officers were. in the first instance taken from the 


three disciplined battalions. The colours of the corps were the 


national flag, the white cross, of Savoy, 


: For its command de Boigne was granted a silane of Rs. 4,000 a 


‘month, To provide for this; as well as for the regular payment of 
” the troops, Madhaji made over assignments’ of’ land to the charge 
aed management of de. Boigne, allowing him two per éent, upon 
the net revenue, in additions to his regular pay. ; 

By dint of great exertions the new corps. d'armée was brought 
into a condition fitting it for active service early in-the year- 1790. 
`- An. .opportunity soon offered for the display of its efficiency. 


“ On. the 20th June tlie, Márhátá army engaged, near PatAn, the | 
Patdns under Ishmáil Beg, aided by the - Raj pat troops of Jaipúr: 


and: Jódhpúr. The battle was obstinate and bloody. ' Holkar, 

~ who had promised to aid Mádhají, held aloof. The Patáns three 
‘times charged through the infantry of de Boigne,'cufting down 

the artillerymen at their guns. But the cofiness of de. “Boigne’ 
and the discipline of his troops soon repaired this disaster,’ 
With re-serried ranks they attacked the too daring enémy and 
drove him back.’ -Then there opened ‘on both sides a heavy 


artillery fire, This.ceasing on the side of the Márhátás at 6 o'clock . 


in the -evening, de Boignie ` placed himself at“the head ‘of his 


infantry and led them to the charge. The attack was irresistible.” 





“ * Grant Daft, vol. iit, “Chapter ii. éach tegiment was ‘fixed at 700, _ 
Subsequently the puimber of” men in ft Ibid, =: . = i 
‘ > ee A ; B 
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One ne one: the hostile positions were carried. At 9 o'clock ‘Hie 
enemy were in complète flight, uttërly disorganised, having lost all . 
their guis,—ten battalions of their infantry having previously $ sut- 
“rendered. . © e ‘ | 
De Boigneé then received orders to invade J édh pir. He. prós 
ceoded at onée ‘to the siege of Ajmir, but learning that the Ráj- 
pats had assembled a considerable army at Mirtd, “he. left about 
. 2,700 men-to blockade Ajmir and started to attack the: enemy. - 
e aa daybreak on the 12th September, de Boigne -assailed the 
_; enemy's position.. By 9 ó'clock -he had obtained a ‘complete’ - 
_ victory. Hë gained this victory notwithstanding à false move-~- 
“~ ment made by one’ of his lieutenants, and which for a time left ` 
his right wing exposed to the incessant.. charges of the Rahtér | 
ie cavalry, The Sayoyard, however, showed himself quite equal to the: 
G occäsion. At 9 o'clock, as I have said, the mere were beaten ; a 


' Tad derived from possessing a corps g ar ae ar med a disciplined: 
on the European principle-and commanded bya de Boigne. ‘The 

troops thus disciplined and thus organised had disposed ‘of -his Ma~. 
homedan and Rájpút enemies, -but he still looked for more at. their 
hands. It must never be lost sight of that the great-dream of ~ 
+ Madhaji Sindia’s life was to. aunitevall the native powers of India.in : 
. ‘one great. “confederacy against’ the English. In this respect he wasz 
-the most far sighted statesman that India has ever produced. . But.~ 


27 to bring about this gréat end it was-necessary that, in addition: to 


_ the power which he wielded ‘at-Debli‘and in a part of Central . 
` “India, he- should be master | of sall the’ resources of the Márhátá ` 
empire, This “he felt, wotild be impossible untilhe could tid the ~ 
_. Peshwa of the. ministet, Nana Farnawis, who was. jealous of his: ~ 
_ reputation. Nor, he felt, could this end, be obtained,” unless he ; 
could dispose-of Holkar; the: agent and last. hope ofthe Nanas. ; 
His „Plan, thén, was to crush Holkar ; to proceed. to Pana; and 
obtaining then from the Peshwa the. requisite authority, tomite ` 
all India iif crusade against the English.. Ié ‘was a grand idea;. 
one. capable- of. redfisation by Madhaji, but by him alone, and: 
which, but for his death,.would have been realised, ° - 

Fall of these views, and preparing carefully for thé conflict’ he - 
saw. looming in the future, -Madhaji determined at this time to: 
increase. still further the force. which had been;.so useful to him.: 
= The Boigne was authorised td.increase it to 18,000 regular. infantry; 

* 6,000: irregulars, 2000 irregulaé horsé, 600. Afghan cavalry and. 
2000 guns. -The force, thus: ‘raised: was to be. divided ‘into: three” 
Å brigades, on; ; as ib ould be ` more - pope to. ¡oahl them; divisions- 
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and some lands-east of the Jamna, comprising in all &fty-twọ 


districts yielding ultimately twenty-two lakhseof rupees; were , 


assigned to de Boigne: That general’ was autlforised to reserve 
“to himself two per cent. of that revenue, in addition to his pay, 


` 
8 


now increased to 6,000 rupees a month, ásum which was doubled: 
by other duly authorised emoluments, The fortress of Agra was 


. assigned him as a depét of small arms and cannon. Over these 
fifty-two districts, de Boigne was assigned, by Sindia, a power in - 


civil and military. matters ‘entirely absolute. He fixed his. head- 
quarters at Aligarh, E 
It was while'de Boine was raising and drilling his brigades, 


casting guns, and bringing the districts under his sway into order; - 
whilst Madhajf Sindia was endeavoring to arrange the scheme 


which, was, the dream of. bis later years, that Wart broke. 


out between “the British and Tippú Sultan’. This. war was a 


blow to Mádhají. He disapproved this isolated attack’ upon 
a power to which united. India might only possibly be a 
match. Still more was he annoyed and euraged. at finding 
that the -Peshwa, guided by Nana& - Farnawis, had entered 
into an alliance with the common enemy. Nothing, Mád- 
haji had always felt, could be more noxious to the general cauSe- 
of the native princes of: India, than the union of one. chief with 


their most formidable rival to put down another chief. Still, for. 


the moment, he. was. powerless to prevent this - fatal action. 
He was forced to content himseff with husbanding bis resources, 
with guarding against an attack from the north, and with pre- 
paring his army for the great event to which he looked forward. 
Having done all that was possible in this respect, he set. out for 


Púna, determined, after repressing Holkar, and unseating Nand - 
Farnawis, to obtain the chief power himself, and, wielding it, to - 


make one supreme effort to drive the British from Hindostan. 


' ~ Mádhají left de Boigne and the greater part of his crops d'armée 
“behind. He took with him as escort only two battalions com- 


manded by Hessing and Wiloze.*. He arrived at Pina the_ 
‘Jith June 1793. 


` Scarcely, however, had Mádhají crossed thegborders of his -own 
territories than his enemies began to raise their heads: . First, the 
widow of Najif. Khan, a former prime-minister at the Imperial 
Court of Dehli, refused to surtender the fort of Kanúnd to Sin- 


. dia’s officers.> De Boigne sent one of his brigades, under the 


orders of M. Perron, to compel her. The often-defeated Ishmáil 


Beg raised troops to support her. “He encountered Perron undéy 
‘the walls of Kantind,vand though beaten, yet succeeded in pene- | 
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ii into the fa with a considerable body of men. The'defence _ - 


was prolonged i in conséquence, but the widow. having been killed, 


Ishmail Beg, digtrusting the garrison, “suriendered himself. and l 


- the fort to the Brench Jeadey. 


But this was not all, aking. advantage of the absence of’ 


-Madbaji, Túkájí Holkar, the minister of the famous Ahalya Bae, 
‘suddenly. crossed the river Chambal in great force, and- marched 
towards Rajpatana,. pretending.that the aggressions of M adhaji's 


_ agent; Gopal Réo Bho, forced him to this act of open hostility. ` 


` messages. to de. Boigne, and to Lakhwa Dádá commanding the — 


wer 


-_— 


” Gopal Ráo Bháo, had but a ‘small force under bim in - 


| Bajpútáná. : Aware that Túkají was supported by a body of 
native troops: armed and-- drilled in the-European fashion, and 
commanded by the Chevalier Dudrenec, Gop4l Rao sent pressing 


main bédye of Sindia’s cavalry, to join him without delay.. “De 
-Boigne set out at once from Aligarh at the head.of nine thousand 
infantry and joined Gopal Rao, before the latter’ had been molest- 


ed by Holkar, Lakhwa Dada brought in his.cavalry at the, samé | 


time. De Boigne immediately assumed command of the: com- 


bined force, consisting of 9,000 mfantry, 20,000 cavalry, and about 


forty. guns; and forthwith ‘marched upon the enemy. ree 
became now aware of the double mistake he had committed ; 

the first place, in becoming the aggressor; in the second; in not at 
once crushing the.small force. opposed to him, He did his utinost, 
then, to avoid a general engagement.. But de Boigne was not to 
be denied. He followed him üp vigorously, and ‘at last, on the 


20th September, had the satisfaction of finding himself iù, front - 


of his enemy posted at the pass of Lakbairí c on the road leading 
from Kandnd to Ajmin,. 


'Túkají and Dudrenec had under them four hatta of sepoys 


trained by Dudrenec, about thirty thousand irregulars, mostly - 


cavalry, «arid ‘thirty-eight g guns, : The position they occupied’ was 
very formidable, The pass of Lakhairi was extremely-. narrow; 


covered'in front by wet grouhd, and impossible to be turned, both 


flanks being guarded by thick “woods and rising ground. 


De Boigne felt as he reconnoitred this strong position that he i 


would : have to employ all his ‘resources. Yet his own position 
was not without some considerable countervailing advantages. 
His.men were covered by tangled ‘forests impervious to ‘cavalry. 
His attack might fail, yet his position could nòt be forced, All 
other things being equal, victory must incline, he saw, to the-side 


which possessed the greatest number of steady i infants ‘Ys That. 


dé was bis own. =: - 

There was nothing for it but to move abisient on. He. placed 
himself accordingly at the head of his tried battalions and bat- 
terjes, and ordered them to ady ance. No, sooner, however, did 
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they emerge from the forest ‘han the enemy’s artillery opened a 
‘tremendous and éffective fire upon them. De Boigne’ continued, 
however, to advance, and his own guns weré soon sufficiently clear 
of the jungle to take up a position -and reply? But they had 
‘scarcely fired half a dozen rounds before an event happened which.. 
inigbt ‘have been fatal-in its consequences. The fire from the 
enemy’s. guns caused the explosion’ first of one tumbril, and 
then inimediately afterwards of twelve.others contiguous to it.. 
The effect might have been made decisive. Túkají at once launched 
forth his cavalry to-make it so. But de- Boigne was equal to the 
occasion, He caused his men to fall back rapidly into the jungle. 
They reached it before Tukaji’s cavalry, feebly handled, could 
,attack them,’ A concéntrated fire of. musketry sent back the’ 
“horsemen more. rapidly than they had advanced. A charge from 
Sindia’s cavalry. completed their overthrow. Thenceforward they 
took no part in the contest. 
` The cavalry having disappeared; de Boigne once more advanced 
his infantry and his guns. This time. there was no mistake. | 
‘The pass was so narrow that not more than three columns could = 
act abreast. - Covering these with five hundred Rohilla skirmishers, 
he crossed the wet ground and charged. But the battalions of 
Dudrenee did not give ground. They stood, and fought, and 
died at their post. But they were as one to three, ‘The greatest | 
number -must inevitably prevail. And it happened so. After 
the most desperate conflict. he had ever been engaged in, the 
troops of de Boigne stodd the* victors on the summit of that’ 
fatal pass! There was no one for them to pursue, The- enemy's 
-cavalry had disappeared, his infantry had died fighting the guns - 
had been captured ! 

This victory broke for a time the power of Hol kar, and left 
Madhaji undisputed master of the situation. De Boigne followed 
it up by marching against the Raja of Jaiptr who had shown 
a. disposition to take advantage of Holkar’s outburst. De Boigne’s `e 
movements were so rapid and his plans so well laid that the Raja 
was glad to compromise by submission, based on the payment of 
his arrears of tribute, and an immediate sum of seventy lakhs 
of rupees: De Boigne shen returned to Agarh, marching by 
Alwar, the Raji of -which place. had some years before displayed ` 
great loyalty to Sindia in very critical circumstances. Here l 
he had an audience of the Raji. An incident which occurred | 
at this.audience is thus related in de Boigne’s memoirs. “ One. . 
day when the Raja gave audience to the, general, whoin he had { 
made to’ sit near him, M. de Boigne observed the minister of ti: 
Raja, who was standing behind his master, bend down and whisper 
“into his ear some words in the Persian language—a language which 
the general did not understand, ‘The Princep replied only by a sign 
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of disapproval, men by a look in which anger’ and indiendtion. were 
“painted -The general’s vakil turned pale. “The conversation never- 


theless continued:as before, and the audience terminated without the 
general having @onceived the least suspicion.” Butin going out’ 
‘of the palace he was informed by his vakil—who knew: Persian” 
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and who had overheard the words whispered by the minister— that. < 


_the latter had proposed. to, the Rájá to assassinate de Boigne i in ` 
the hall of audience.” De Boigne took-no notice of the incident. 

; The power of Médhajf - Sindia was now consolidated in: Hindo- 
‘štan. ` While his armies had..been triumphing in Rájpútáńá his- - 
‘policy had been gaining g ground at Pána, whither, on. his- request, 
de Boigne had expedited ten thousand of his trained infantry - 


under the command of Perron.: Madhaji, : infact, was on ha l 


point of crossing: the ‘threshold -to ‘attain which “had. been’ the 
.dream of kis later years, His. plans had been successful every- 
where ; and he was on the eve of gaining: ‘the pinnacle which 
_ would have ‘enabled him to form one vast, “combination against. 


-the-Enélish, when he was attacked by fever and died a2 Feb- 


_Tuary 1794). 

. With him: the fabric raised With so pe AnS SO. much. 
skill, and so much foresight,. fell to the ground. His suCcessor, 
Daolat Rao, was..a boy of fiftéen, with. a. character - which, if 
unformed, still showed the gernis of waywardness and. of a want 
of: self-control. 
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At the time of Madhaj’s death, de ‘Boigne was virtually gover n=. 
‘or of.-Hindostaa. Daolat Réo tonfirmed. him. in this appoint- ' 


ment, and be held it, resisting the adlvaneés made him‘ by, the *- 


partisans of the blind Emperor, ‘Shah’ Alam, -till the-end of 1795. ° 


. “In the interval, feeling. his. health- ‘weakened, he had- more than. 
once asked permission to resign ; but ‘Daolat: Réo"had as often 
begged him to remain, At last; at the end of. 1795, he yielded to, 
Chis urgent solicitations, and granted hini permission to leave for 
Europe, still retaining him in his service, : 


-De Boigne -bade farewell . to: the officers of his army sae 


vot 
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February 17 96, and set out for Calcutta, Hé'took. with him the . ’ 


. regiment of cavalry which: was his own ‘peculiar. property.. Hë- 


had’ ‘offered this regiment to-Sindia, but- Daolat Réo proposed to > | 


pay for it only on the return cf de Boigne to India.’ On his way 
through, Lakhndo. bè: offered it. to: the Naw4b, bnt they ‘could not 
agree as to the terms: Finally he offered it to the English govern- 
ment; -Lord Cornwallis took it on the general’s, own conditions: 
Wiese: were five hundred rupees for each horse, “or forthe entire 
rps} “consisting of six hundred. horses, „one hundred camels, fowr 


pieces of light ar tillery, and some draught cattle, 3,60,000: Tupees., 


- Tlie mén at-the satie time entered the “British service, 


, De Eui embarked for. ue in ne 1796, . agn 
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arrived in London in Janis 1797.. There he married Mademoi- 
selle d’Osmond, daughter of the Marquis g Osmond, Tiye marriage, 
however, was not “happy. He remained principally in England 
during the Empire, but shortly after its fall he*sottled at thé . 
Villa “Buisson near Chambéry, He spent’ the last years of his.. 
life in making a philanthropic use of the enormous fortune he 
had acquired. In Chambéry itself he built a theatre, and g college 
for the Jesuits, and. embellished the town by new abd handsome 
streets, , When he died on the 2ist June 1830 he left 1,200,000 
franes to build a hospitai for- old men; 500,000 for a hospital 
for the insane; 800,000 for the permanent relief of beggars ; 
200,000. francs for new beds in other hospitals, and 100,000 francs 
for the education of young girls: To his wife he left a life i income 
of 600,000 francs. 

It is impossible to part with de Boigne without adding some 
details te his person, his character, and his mode “of ad- 
ministration. _ The following somewhat prolix deseri ption was writ- 
ten by a contemporary, one who knew him personally, in the year 
1797 :* “ De Boigne is formed by nature and education to guide 
and command: his ‘school - acquirements are much above medio- 
erity: he is a tolerable Latin scholar, and reads, writes, and speaks 
French, Italian, and English, with ease and fluency. He is not 
deficient in a general acquaintance with books, and possesses great 
knowledge of ‘the world. He is extremely polite, affable, pleasant, 
humorous,. and vivacious; elegant in his manners, resolute i in his 
determinations, and firm in ' his measures ; remarkably well versed 
in the mechanism of the human mind, and-has perfect command 
over himself- To the. political subtlety of the Italian school he | 
‘has added consummate oriental intrigue; made his approaches 
to power in disguise, and only showed himself when too strong 
to-be resisted: On the grand stage where he has acted a brilliant 
~and important part for these ten years, he i ig dreaded and: idolisedy 
feared and admired, respected .ande beloved. Latterly the very 
name of de Boigne conveyed, more terror than the thunder of his 
cannons. <A singular instance of which I shall relate en passant, 
Najaf Kali Khan in his Jast moments advised his Begam to 
resist in the fort of Kantind the efforts of his enemies, who would 
assuredly grasp,. on his demise, at the small remnants of his 
patrimony ; ‘ resist,’ said he,‘ but if de Boigne’ appears, yield.’ He 
will be long regretted, long. recollected in Jadia. His justice 

was uncommon, and singularly well-proportioned between severity 
and relaxation. He possessed the happy art of gaining’ the con- 
fidence oE surrounding princes and subjects. He was active and 
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persevering tO a degree aia cán only be conceived’ or believed by 
“those avho were spectators of ‘his indefatigable labours from the time 
he raised eight battalions till his departure from his station. Ihave 
seen him daily. risé with the sun, survey his Karkhana (atsenal),: 
‘inspect his troops, enlist recruits, direct’ the vast movements of 
three .brigadeés,. raise resources and éncourage ‘manufacturers for~ 
their arms, ammunitions, and stores ; ; hatangue i in his durbar, give 
audience to ambassadors,.administer justice, regulate the civil and 
+ yevenual- affairs of a J! aidad (province) of twenty lakhs of rupees, = 
listen to a multitude of letters from various parts on various im- - 
- portant matters 5. dictate replies, carry.on an intricate system of 
intrigue in different courts ; superintend a. private trade of a lakh’ | 
of riipees, keep-his accounts, “his private and public corr espondence;... 
and direct and move forward a most complex political. machine. ` 
All this Ité did without any. European assistance.. He used to ‘say 
that any ambitious person who repdses confidence in, another risks 
the-destruction of his views. * * * * * In person he is above six ` 
' feet high, giant-boned, large limbs, strong featured, and with pierc- 
ing eyes. ‘There is something in his countenance. which depicts ` 
the hero, aad compels us to yield implicit obediénce, .* * * *.*: 
It has often been a subject of surprise to many how ‘de, Boigne- - 
‘could so long and so invariably. aggrandise his power whilst many 
adventurers i in the same line have repéatedly failed. Setting his 
talents, perseverance, and :policy aside, there is another: cause 
“which ‘is not generally. known .or considered. “Other Europeans 
who have attempted the project. which de Boigne ‘realised, failed 
‘ from‘ the want, of a-fixed and sufficient fund to pay their troops, 
De Boigne’s penetrating genius foresaw and, obviated ‘this fatal 4 
error. Soon ‘after the establishment of his two. brigades, he per- ` 
suaded. Madhaji Sindia, to consign some: certain pergunnahs. for. 
their payments... 'Thiszwas- done in, 1793. A Jaidad producing | | 
sixteen lakhs per’ ‘anniim was granted for the expénse of -his army,- « 
which still continues appropriated” fo that purpose. = * © This - 
Jaidad has been augmented ‘by thé attention’ “and equity of 
de Boigne to twenty lakhs a year, and is In. as high a state of cul-: 
tivation ag the most fertile parts of Bandras-: and the ryots are as. 
happy | as sensual _bgings.c can be, ‘abstracted from intellectual enjoys: 
ments,” 

This contemporary account i is in. many points oiii by the 
rejnaiks- given in the memoir of his life.published at Chambéry ze 
in 1829. “ M. de Boigne,” itis there stated, “did not limit his | 
cares: to the concerns of bis army 3 he directed ‘at. the same time 
Nis attention to. thé provinces. which Sindia , had’ confided -to him. : 
He. introduced’ into them the -greatest. order. ‘The collection.of- 
the publi¢-revenue was indeed made by- the-military autliorities 
according to. the custom of ‘the country. But the amounts to = 
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received had- been settled with justicé, and hy were ined ‘Tt 
was this that caused the collections to be realised with’ greater“ 
regularity. and with less difficulty than is the 4 case generally in 
India. He had two offices of: account, the. oae serving to 
control the other...In one, the accounts were kept i in French ; 
in-the other all the entries were written in Persian,‘ At the end of 
each month the statement of rome and expenditure was trans- 
mitted to the Government. m 


“It was inevitable that so many details, SO multiplied and” 
so varied, should occupy -all the-time of the general ; but . 


the importance of his mission and the desire by which hes was 
actuated tocarry it to a ‘sticcessful end inspired -him with an 
activity which sufficed for everything. He- used personally to 
inspect the works. going on in the arsenal; to visit the parade 
ground daily, for some hours, there to maké ‘the troeps man 
œuvre and to-pass them in review. From the parade ground he 
used to return to his office, there to attend to. administrative 
-matters, 


“ As the army never ceased to be the particular object of his’. 


attention, his troops became formidable alike for their numbers 
and for their perfect discipline. On this subject we quote the 
honourable testimony of an English writer. “It was not the least 
of the advantages arising from General de Boigne’s merit,” writes 


the Bengal Journal of the 18th September 1790, “ that, in his! - 


military capacity, he should have softened, by means of an ad- 

mirable perseverance, the ferocioys aud almost savage character of 
thé Márbátás. He submitted to the discipline and to the civili- 
sation of Huropean ‘arniies, soldiers who: till then had been re- 
garded as barbarians ;` and to suchan extent did -he succeed, that’ 
the rapacious lizense ‘which had formerly been” common 
amongst them -came. at last to be looked, upon as infamous even by 
the meanest: soldier.” 

: Such was the opinion formed ™ of dg Boigne by those who 


lived i in his times and who knew him personally. To us,-who ` 


can ‘look back on all -that he accomplished, and who can form 
a tolerably-accurate idea of the difficulties he must have had 
to encounter, he stands out as pre-eminently the” foremost: 
European - figure’ betwéen ‘the’ departiire of "Warren Hastings 
and the atrival of Marquess Wellesley. It was de Boigne who 
‘made it possible for Sindia to’ rule in Hindostan, at. the same 
time that he controlled the councils of Pina. It was through de 
Boigne. alone that M4dhaji’s great dream, dissolved by his death, 


became possible of realisation, „But, for de Boigne the’ powers 


of the Márhátás had never become sO ' formidable, had never- 
been able-to offer a resistance to the British so detertained and 
so prolonged. It was de Boigné Who introduced into the North- 
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- West Provinces the germs of that civil mination which the 


n 
Cd 


‘English have. since successfully developed. I cannot do better, 


„Jù ‘concluding. this sketch. of his career, than to quote the apposite 





+ 


“language : of “the historian of the fall of- the Moghol Empire. 


“Though moving in :an obscure scene,” writes. Mr, Keene, “ de . 


Boigne was one of ‘the great personages of the World's’ 
Drama ; and much: of- the’ “small amount of civil and military — 


organisation upon which the British Eimpire of Hindostan . 


was aimee) founded-is due to his industr y skill, and Taone 





TR, a i TO i 
The commandants of ite several brighdes raised by de Boigne - 
and his successors will now come under review. The first brigade, 
- raised in 1792-8, was originally commanded by*Colonel Fremont. 


He was succeeded in, 1794 by Colonel Perron; the latter, in . 


1797;. by Colonel Drugeon; he, the following, year, : by Colonel. 
Duprat; Colonel. Duprat, in, 1797, by Colonel “Sutherland, and, | 
Colonel Sutherland, in 1802, by Colonel Pohlmann. 

. The second “brigade was“ originally commanded by Coloñel 
‘Perron, On his transfer to the first brigade, in 1794, Major . 


- Gardner succeeded him. | Major Sutherland replaced Gardner - 


in’ 1795, aud Major Pohlmann Sutherland ‘in 1799. -In 1802 
‘Sutherland.and. Pohlmann changed places, and the following year 
Sutherland was replaced by Colonel Hessing. 

- The third brigade was.raised in 1795. Its first commandant 
“was. Captain Pedrons, He: was replaced in 1801 by: Major _ 
Bourquin. - . * 


_ - A fourth brigade was aed in 1803: Of: this Colonel Dudrenec ; 


was the commandant, A fifth, ‘Taised: the sanie year, was allotted ` 
to Major Browning. F 

Besides these there;. were, in 1803, ddei to Sindia’s army the 
following additional brigades : thaf of Filoze, - consisting’ of eight: 
battalions of infantry, fivec hundred cavalry, and forty-five guns} 
that of Sombre, composed. ‘of six battalions of infasitry, five 
hundred cavalry; and thirty-five guns ; that of Shepherd, attached 
‘to Ambaji Inglia, numbering five battalions, ‘five’ hundred cavalry. 
and twenty-five g guns, > 

Before. proceeding to. deal with the men whose. names. I have 
mentioned and scme of whom filled a great part in the ‘history 
‘of-the period; I propose to give a detailed account of the interral , 
‘ economy of the brigades as finally settled by de Boigne. 
-A brigade was. composed of -eight battalions. Each battalion 


“comprised within itself infantiy ` -and artillery. Each was com- 


= The Fall tof the Moga Empire, by Henty Geor ge Keene. London: 
W. fd, Allen. 
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manded by a captain having under him a lieutenant, either Euro- 
pean, or Enropean by descent, A battalion had. eight companies. 
‘of infantry, each commanded by a subadar, aided by two jema- ” 
dars, one kót havildar, three havildars, four nafcks, and fifty- . 
‘two sepoys. The artillery of the same battalion consisted of . 
‘one sergeant-major (European) and five European gunners, one 
jemadar, one’ havildar, five naicks, thirty-five golandaz, five. ~- 
tindals, thirty-five klássis, twenty bildars, thirty gáriwáns, four 
jronsmiths, and four carpénters, A- battalion had also a native 
surgeon, and a complement of matsadis, water-carriers, and the’ 
like. Every battalion had four hundred and eight stand of arms, 
four field-pieces, one howitzer, five tumbrils, one hundred and 
twenty bullocks, and two native carts. Every gun had constantly 
ready with it three hundred rounds of shot ‘and one hundred - 
rounds of grape. A howitzer’ had ‘fifty stone shellse and fifty 
‘ronnds of grape. The monthly ‘pay of the native. officers ae 
men of a battalion was about fonr thousand five hundred rupees. 
-The pay of the officers was as follows: A colonel received 3,000 | 
rupees; a lieutenant-colonel 2,000; a major 1,200; a- captain | 
400; a captain-lieutenant 800; a lieutenant 200 ; an ensign | 
150. These rates were increased fifty per cent. when the officers | 
concerned -were serving in the Dekhan. The men received, under: | 
the same circumstances, a proportional increase. Besides their | 
pay, officers commanding brigades, whether colonels, pear 
‘colonels, or majors, received one hundred RS a month a 
table allowance. o 

A. brigade of eight battalions consisted of six thowsand men. 
Besides the battalion complement of guns above detailed, the brigade 
had attached to it three battering guns and two mortars with men 
to serve them. Each had likewise two hundred irregular cavalry 
and five hundred irregular infantry (Rohillas). 

The battalions were named after famous cities or forts, such as 
Dehli, Agra, Barhdnpar., The men were disciplined, according -e 
to the English regulations of 1780, then in force in the British | 
army. The regular infautry were armed’ with muskets and 
* bayonets, manufactured at Agra; the irregulars with match-locks 
and bayonets.- The cavalry were well mounted, Seven hundred 
of. them were armed’ with match-locks and swords; five hundred 
with carbines, pistols and swords ; they were drilled in the Eu- 
ropean fashiou.* ri 4 





* I have akon all, these details by Lewis Ferdinand Smith, late | 


from a curious old Pook entitled ‘A 
Sketch of the rise, progress, and. ter- 


. mination of the regular corps formed | 


‘and. commanded by Huropeans in the 
Service of the Native Princes of India, 


Major in Daolat Rao Sindia’s Services 


The book was published at the be- 


ginning of the century, aud is very’ 


scarce. 
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` T'propose dew to consider the personnel of these battalions and ` 

- brigades: Of the first on the list, Colonel Fremont, I have. been 
- unable to collect, any interesting details. , Hë would seem to have 
been amongst thè first- Frenchmen who joined de Boigne, for 
I find him commanding a brigade of six battalions in 1792, and 
storming at their head ` “the bill fort of Báláliárá, sixty ‘miles to - 
„the east ‘of Jaipar. Again, in 1794, he conmandéd. a brigade” 
of eight battalions at an action which took place at Datié 
in Bandalkhand. It is.-probable that he died shortly after -. 
-that action, for-in the year following it, the command of 
his brigade devolved on’ Perron, and his name ceases to be 
mentioned. ioe 

Perron was 4 very nE P i ecame out to India 
‘in the year 1774 as a common sailor on board the French frigate 
the Sardaigne. Being a maù of energy, ambition, and strength . 
“of will, he quitted , the naval service, and _ strove .by -various 
“means ‘to make a fortune in the country. Jt was not, however, till 
he made the ‘acquaintance of de Boigne in 1789 that he very. 
decidedly améliorated his. condition. “De Boigne had just then 
acceded to the urgent solicitations of: Mádhají Sindia by agreeing 
to re-enter his service. He was in want of officers, Struck by 
the. energetic temper displayed by Perron, he offered him the 
post -of captain-lieutenant in his ‘second © brigade, Perron ' 
jumped at the offer; and at once distinguished himself, and 
won the heart of his chief by his attention’ to duty, ‘his courage, 
‘and his activity. The camp became his world, and he devoted 
himself with‘all the ardour of his nature to take a leading part 
“in it, He distinguished himself só much < cat the battles of 
'Mirtá and Patán, that de Boigne soon after entrusted bim'with ~ 
an independent command, -He was sent in | 792 with his brigade . 
to reduce the fort of Kanúnd. How he succeeded on this occa- 

. sion I bave related in the preceding’ section, For this sérvice - 
-he- was promoted to the rank of major. He then rejoined > 
de Boigne and was present at the .well-contested battle of 
Lakbairi. The following year he was detached by his chief -at 
the head of his brigade to Pina, to. take.there ‘also the command ^ 
of. the troops - which had accompanied’ M4dhaji Sindia to that’ 
court: under the “command of Hessing and Filoze. His whole. 

.. regular force amounted then to 18,000 men. He- was at Pina-*. 

- when Madhaji died (12 February 1794), E 

__, Into the intrigues which. immediately . followed . the succession = 
-of Daolat Rao Sindia itis not necessary here to enter. It--will., 

>be sufficient to state that the. unsettled condition of affairs at” 
the court, of the Peshwa roused the ambition of Nizám Ali Khan, 

„the Nizam of Haiđarabád. This intriguing prince was induced 
to believe the power of the Mabomedan rule might be revived 
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in the ruins of Pina. He aséetdinply assembled an.army at Bidr, 
and advanced thence towards the Marhaté frontier. 


Nizam Ali had some reason for his confidence. Besides some | 
seventy thousand irregular infantry -he had serving in his’ army 


‘fifteen thousand regulars, commanded by a very famous French- 
man, M. Raymond, a man who had served under Bussy, and 
‘whose namie still lives revered in the Dekhan. To support these 
Nizam Ali led into the field twenty thousand horsemen and a, due 
proportion ‘of artillery. 
~ Vo meet this formidable invasion the Peshw4 summoned all 
his vassal’-cheiftains. Daolat-Ráo Sindia brought 25,000 men; 
Rághújí Bhonslé 15,000; Holkar 10,000 ; Paréshrim Bi 140.7 7,000. 
Other contingents jncreased the total umber to 130, 000 ; and? 
besides these there. were 10,000 Pindaris. © 

- But the great strength of the Peshwá’s -army ponsual In the 
biigades commanded by. the quondam French ‘sailor. Perron had 
ten of de Boigne’s trained battalions, amounting with cavalry and 
artillery to about 10,060 men. . There were also serving under his 
orders six battalions domwanded by Filoze, amounting with guns 
‘and cavalry, to about 5,000 men ; ; and foar by Hessing, amounting 
to 8.000.. > 4 


_ Holkar, too, brought similarly trained troops unto the field, viz. P 


four battalions of about 3,000 men, commanded by the Chevalier 
Dudrenec ; and two of J 500 led by Major Boyd. 


The two armies met midway - -between the forts of Kardlé and 


Parindé. The battle which ensued was the first great départure 
since the death of Madhaji Sindia from the policy. of that creat 
statesman ; the’ first marked deviation from his principle of one 
general alliance against an enemy who -would otherwise destroy 


them piecemeal. It was fought the 12th Mareh 1795. The- 


Marhétas oecupied a defensive “position, of which Perron’s: troops 
formed the left; On the high ground near him Perron had 


placed his artillery, ànd he supported this arm by the infantry . 


and cavalry in the plain below.. The ee of Dudrenec and 
-Boyd were with Holkar in the centre. 


The battle began by an -advance of tte Mahoimedans on the . 


right. wing and centre of the Màrhátás. The „attack completely 
succeeded: The Márhátá right wing was driven on to its centre, 
-at the same time that. the centre itself was completely broken 
by the steady advance of Raymond’s drilled troops. “Both wings 
fled in confusion, carrying Dudrenec’s and Boyd’s men with 
them, and endeavouring to seek a refuge behind the still unbroken 


-Jeft. Towards this left, covered and supported by a cavalry flushed® | 


with victory, Raymond now advanced.. Perron allowed, him tò 


approach almost within musket-shot, and then suddenly-opened a - 


concentrated and continuous fire = = na guns. loaded 
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with grape which: he. had. placed on the eminence. 


we 


At the same 


moment Rágbújí Bhonslé assailed the Mahomedan cavalry witha 
shower of rockets the materials for firing which he had maintained 


on-the ground Yuring the general flight of the right wing. 


This 


simultaneous discharge gent the Moghol cavalry to y thë right-about:* 
Raymond’ s-infantry, however, j not only stood firm, but’ ‘succeeded _~ 
-for a time in making a successful opposition: to all the. efforts of 


Perron. 


It is difficult to say how the battle would ‘have ended 


had-Nizim Ali been endowed with the most ordinary qualities: 


of a leader, 
to his horsemen. 


But like raost Asiatic commanders he trusted.’ only 
When, then, these fled, he fled with them, 


' sending order after order. to Raymond to. follow bim. Meanwhile 
the Márhátá. horse, rallying, “were hastening to-suppòrt Perron. 
Raymond, thez, most unwillingly was forced to-follow bis master. 
He did sos however, in the most perfect ‘order, prepared to renew 
the. fight the néxt day. An accident, however, converted. the 


retreat during the might into a complete rout.* 


Three - days: 


later & humiliating aécommodation was forced upon the- pusillani- 


mous Nizam, ` 


The*battle: of. Kardlá, if it crushed the Nizam, “gave. by. its Tes 
sults, fuller impetus to the tntrigues going on at Pana, aid these 
received a further aécession of force by ‘the “untimely death of the 


youthful Peshwa, Madht Rio (October 25th, 1795), 
these intrigues would be foreign to my present subject. 


An aċcċcöunt of © 
A few 


months, after the Peshw4’s-death “de Boigne resigned to Perron the 
- command of the armies of Sindia in Hindostan. 
The fortunate maù who had: left France as a common sailor 


now ruled atid administered iñ the name of Sindia. the country < 
from Lahore to Kotá and. between: Aligarh and Jodhpur: 


Possessed greater power than any European had ‘till that time 


possessed in: Hindostan. This power he used, according.to contem- - 
. porary authority, 1 in such a manner“ as to aggrandise his authority” 


and his‘riches “+ In his'admirable work on “the Fall of the Moghol 
Empire, Mr. Keene has extracted from a record published by order 


of the local Government, a passage bearing - 7 the mode. 
» in. which, ‘Perron’s ‘administration - 


~ = This accident is this aalnten 
by Grant Duff (vol. iii, chapter vi). 
“In the stillness of night a° small 
“patrol of Marhdtas, in search of 
water for their horses, cume by chan-e 
to a rivulet where. lay a- party of 
‘© Moghols who, discovering what they 
were, instantly fired upon thér.. -Ray- 
“mond'’s sentriés who were in the 
neighbourhood, also fired, whe their 
l whole ling, who lay on: their arins, , 


iad 





was conducted. e “ Perron,” 





with their muskets loaded as they . 


had retreated, started from their sleep 
and instantly ‘fired “a. sort of irregular 
voiley, 
charge of niusketry occasioned,’ 


‘the state of the Moghol army. at ‘that 


moment, may be conceived.*** Ni- 
zám Aliin perfect consternation sought 
refuge within th= walis of Kurdia.” 

t i "Major Ferdinand ae before 
referred to, 


4 
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says this recurd” ‘which I extract from ‘Mr. Keené’s book, 
“succeeded in erecting” (a principality). - for: the maintenance ` 
of the army, and Teigned over-it in the plenitude of 
sovereignty. He maintained all the state an dignity of an 
oriental despot, contracting alliances with the more potent 
Rajas,- and overawing. by. ‘his ‘military superiority the ‘petty _ 
chiefs. At Dehli, and within the- circle of the ‘imperial | 
dominions, his authority was’ paramount to that of the emperor. 
His attention was chiefly directed to the prompt realization of 
revenue. Pargantiahs were generally formed ; a few were allotted 
as: jaidad to ‘chiefs on condition of military. service ;-the revenue 
(of the lands in the neighbourhood of Aligarh) was ‘collected 
by large bodies of troops always concentrated at head-quarters. 
A brigade was stationed at Sikandrabad for the express purpose 
of realizing collections. In the event of any resistanee on, the 
part of a landholder, who might be in ‘balance, a severe and im- 
mediate example was made by the plunder. and destruction of his 
village ; and blood was not unfrequently shed in the harsh and hasty 
meastites which were resorted to. ‘The arrangenients for the adminis- 
tration of justice were very defective ; there was no fixed form of © 
procedure, and neither Hindú nor Mahomedan law was regularly 
‘administered: The suppression of crime was regarded asa matter. 
of secondary importance. There was an officer styled the Bakhshi - 
Addlat whose business was to receive reports from the Amils 
(officials) i in the interior, and communicate General Perron’s orders 
‘respecting the disposal of any offenders apprehended by them. 
No trial was held ; the proof rested on the Amil’s report, and the 
punishment was left to General Perron’s judgment,” 

The vacillating chatacter of Daolat Réo Sindia imposed upon 
Peiron difficulties of a character different from those over which 
de-Boigne had triumpbed. Daolat Réo possessed none of the fore- 
sight, none of the power of comprehensive view, for which his adop» 
tive father ¥ was so famous. Tha influence wielded by the latter, and 
inherited for the moment by Daolat Réo, was frittered away in 
contests for secondary objects-at Pana. Gradually the tried ad- 
herents of Madhaji fell away from his successor, and Perron was 
then called upon to meet as enemies in the field the men who 
had been the allies and followers of de Boigne. ` - . 

Foremost. amongst these men, was : Lakhwá Dada. Lakhwé 
Dadé was- a Marhata Brahman, He had distinguished “himself 
‘in the service of Madhaji in 1788 by his. brilliant and successful- 
defence of Agra against the Patén leaders: He had fought side 
by side with de Boigne on many a well-contested field, and espe-° 
pala in the bloody: battle of Lak umei $ To none of his : paterents 
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had Madhaji shomi greater confidence. Such was the-man, , clever: 
influential, aud far-sighted,: whom Daolat Rio, actuated by: 
‘the suspicion that he had connived in the -escape of the widows: 
‘of. his predecasfor from the ‘prison to: which he‘had .consigted 
- them,. deprived | of his power and dismissed from’ all his empi oy-. 
ments. tare 

Tn those days arbitrary power could not’ always | be éxérelsed” 
with impunity. towards a clever and .influential servant of the 
State: Lakhwá Dádá knew that agreat many powerful. vassals 
‘were impatient of the yoke-of Doalat Réo-; that they wanted only 

a leader. He threw himself into. their ranks, was recognised as 
their chief, raised a powerful army, repeatedly « defeated ‘the troops 
sent against him, and reduced all the’ country from “Ujain to 
Sironj* Agra, too, the, place in which. in: his’ younger -days 
he had won his spurs, fell into'the hands.of his adherents. l 

Perron had not been blind. to the events occurring in -his govern. 
ment. In Agra were-his arsenals, his magazinés, his mantifactories; 
To Agra, then, he marched,. at the . head of bis whole available 
force. He was joined before the place by Ambaji Inglia,. one of 
-Doalat Réo’s principal officers, at the head of. a large body of 
cavalry. 
_ Agra resisted Tong, but ‘Lakhwa Dada was not there to defend 
itin person, and in the end it surrendered, -Petron.then marched. 
against Lakhwa Dad’, who had -by this. time mastered nearly 
two- thirds of Rájputáná. - The -hostile . forces :met at Sondia, in 
the Datiá territory,,ón the 3d, -May-1800. . The disciplined 
battalions prevailed. -Lakbwá ‘Dadi. was beaten, and so Reig 
wounded’ that he died Shortly after. 

Rid of this formidable adversary. Perron Had time to bien: his’ 
attention to George Thomas, an adventurer who- had almost 
succeeded, single handed, in firmly establishing an_ independent 
principality -i in“northern India; Thomas was avery remarkable 
‘man. An Irishman by: birth, Thomas’had come out to India as‘a 
cominon sailor on board of an English man-of-war-about the year- 
1782. - Deserting from, his ship as she lay anchored in the Madras. 
roads, he had wandered. about. the Carnatic, and had finally:taken 
service uhder’the Bégam Sombre. A bold, indefatigable, active 
man; endowed with great natural abilities and .a large share of 
conimon-sense, ‘possessing, too, â handsome person and a winning 
‘manner, Thomas was just the. man to. rise to distinction under 
‘such a‘thistress. Opportunities did not fail him, ‘In April 1788; 
when the contingent of the Bégam was serving under the orders 


e of the Emperor Shah Alam at: the siege of Gékalgath, Thomas 


_ was fortunate enough to’ sayé the Epston from death or a worse 
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eaptivity. For five’ years Thomas continued, in the’ service of 
the Bégam, and, it is probable that, as time went on, he began to 


aspire to a position of a more intimate character, But, if he did 


entertain such a hope, he was disappointed. A Frefchman, named 
‘Le Vaisseau, supplanted him. Thomas upon this left the Bégam’s 
‘sérvice and set up for himself. He went, first ‘to the village of 
Antpshabr where. was stationed the frontier brigade. of the English 
force.- From this place he corresponded with Appt. Khandi 
Rao, an influential officer in the service of Sindia. The corres- 
pondence ended by Thomas obtaining from his‘friend the investi- 


ture of a few villages in Mahrata territory, Subsequently Thomas ` 


obtained permission to conquer and administer the district of 
Hariáná, a part of the country so neglected and desolate that up 
to that time no one had considered | it worth taking. He first 
succeeded in taking a large'village in Hariáná. His subsequent 
proceedings are thus described by : a personal friend and contem- 
porary.* “Thomas commenced. his ambitious career in 1794, after 
he left the Bégam Sombre’s service, by collecting afew men near 


Deihi, with whom he stormed a large village. The little. money. - 


he acquired from this village laid the foundation for his future 
hopes and prospects: he made a few guns, enlisted.more men, 
raised two battalions, and besieged parts of the desolated country 


of Hariéné * * * He increased his forces by plunder ; the brass. 


and copper vessels he found inthe towns and villages were melted 
into cannon, and cannon procured him money. Thus he proceed- 


ed some time, gradually raising his forces as he augmented’ 


his means to pay them, until 17 97,. ‘when they” amounted to four 
‘battalions. ` He then cleared away the'jungle from the abandoned 
fort of Hánsí, and put it‘ina state of defence. His range of 


depredations now became. more extensive and his resources _ 


greater. At last, in 1801, he raised his ‘party to ten - battalions 
with sixty pieces of cannon, ‘and secured a country to himself of 
three lakhs a year.” | 

- Such, in brief, is the outline of the-history of the rise of George 
Thomas. But there aré other ‘details, not uninteresting, which 
served to help him'on, Such was his adoption by Appú, Khandi 


Rao immediately. subsequent to their joint visi,to Delhi in 1794 | 


to receive investiture of their fiefs from the local représentative 
of Daolat Réo Sindia. It was on this occasion that Appt, Khandi 
conferred upon Thomas the right to occupy Hariáná, and extended 
the powers’ lie had previously granted to him. Another character- 
istic incident of this part of his career was the restoration. by his 


means of his old’ mistress, the Bégam Sombre, now once -more a° 


widow, to aes one of which she had been ss abe PY the 


* Major Ferdinand Smith, , 
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intrigues- of ie officers. A third, the me fidelity and 
forbearance -he displayed towards - his adoptive father, notwith- 
standing‘the repeated- intrigues, amounting: often to treachery; 
‘indulged in by sthe datter. «Latterly he- recognised Ambaji Inghia; 
the favourite general of -Siridia, as his most tr rusted: ally.. 

: Before- proceeding: to. the events which brought Thomas into _ 
eoiliston with Perron; I propose to devote.a few lines to the manner 
of his administration. of Hánsi and its surrounding district. The 
story -is -best told inthis own words.* “ Here,” writes he-in his 
memoirs, -‘“I ‘established my capital, re-built the walls of the 
icity, which had long since fallen: to decay, and repaired the- forti- 
fications, As-it-had been long deserted,. at first I found difficulty’ 
{u procuring inhabitants, but-by. degrees, and gentle treatment, I 
‘selected between, five and six thousand -peysons, to whom I allowed 
every. lawful indulgence. _L established" a mint, and coined my 
cown-rupees, which I made. current-in my army and : ‘country + cast 
my own artillery, commenced making muskets, match-locks, and 7 
' powder; #“*:till at: length,” he goes. on to say, “having gained * 
a capital.and: country:bor dering- on the Sikh- territories, I wished to 
put myself in a - capacity, when a favourable opportunity should 
offer; of. attempting the conquest. of the Panjab, -and aspired. -to 
¢he- honour of placing: the British standard. on the-banks of the 
- Attock?” -No ignoble aspiration, ‘indeed, ‘for: 8 deserter from a 
Bri tish man- of-war'l. > 

- It-was nọ idle dream. ‘however: Thomas had, in- Tan airea 
left his. own’ ‘territory :to make the attempt, and hè was actually 
within:four marches. of Lahore, when -he -received. an. express -tō 
the. effect that: his. principality.of- Hariáná was-menaced by Perron. : 

. The “fact: is that- Perron, wielding. the -power of. Sindia in 
Hindosten, shaving crushed -Lakhwá Dádá, was not-disposed to 
brook, the establishment -s0 near to Delhi of an, independent power, 
and that power wielded by a native-of Great Britain, ` Ife accord- ` 
ingly sent to Thomas a summons to repair to Delhi, there to do 
. homage-as'.a:yassal-of-Sindia, -Anticipating his refusal he massed 
ten? battalions. and two thousand ‘horse at- Delhi. Thomas, forè 
seeing’ “what: avas in. store for-him, replied.-by.an- indignant refusal, 
at the. saine time that he:made every. effort.. to return and cover 
his -capital. --Marching: thitty or forty. miles.a day he succeeded i in 
reaching ‘Hansi before “Perron had moved out of Delhi: ~ : +- 

But Perron had committed: himself too far to retreat. ‘He had _ 
allied himself with the.: Sikhs and. obtained, from them-assistance i 
alike in men and.. .money. Thomas likewise had: formed ‘alliances 
with -his old friend the Bégata Sombre, with. the Rajas of Jaipir: 
and-Alwar; and with Lafontaine, ‘who. commanded six -battalions 
a ie iA A ie a ale 
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of Filoz s brigade in the service of Sindia..- Reinforced by the - 


troops received. from these quarters he met Perron’s army. at 
Báhádúrgarh, eighteen miles to the west of Debli. Neither. party 

was very. ” confident of success, Perron thought, typreover, that it 
might be possible: to artange matters satisfactorily without having 
recourse to the doubtful. arbitrament of a battle. He ‘therefore 


“commissioned. one of his officers, Major Lewis. Ferdinand Smith, . 


-to repair to the camp of Thomas, and to offer him sixty thousand 
rupees a month for his troops, the rank of’ colonel for himself, 
and the fort of H&nsi in perpetuity, provided he would take 
service under Sindia, and acknowledge ` Perron as “his. chief. 
Thomas, though ene consented to discuss these terms: at a 
personal interview. 

There were many reasons. which som bined: to dissinde Thomas 
from the offered accommodation. “Intelligence had but'jyst reach- 
ed him of the defeat of Daolat Réo’s troops. at Ujjén, and: of his 
precipitate retreat on Bârhánpúr. Letters, too, had come in from 
Jeswant Ráo Holkar urging him to-attack-Perron,. and promising 
him aid in men and money: Recruits, too, were on, their way to 
join him, whilst he knew that Sindia was demanding reinforcements 


from Perron, His policy was plainly to- temporise until-he should . 


possess a manifest superiority, This, indeed, was the course that 
recommended itself to his clearer vision. Buf the demand made 
by Perron at the interview, that he should divide his force and 
send one-half to the assistance of Sindia maddened him to such 
an extent that he broke off the qonference and hastily retreated 
“to Hansi. 

On the [breaking up of. the contene Perron enmeti imme- 


diately to Aligarh, called -thither by the neeessity of attending | 


to the cufgent requisitions of Bindia, leaving his’ force before 
Bshadtrgar 1 under the command of Major Bourquin, then act- 
ing as a ee of the ‘thiid brigade. - This. officer at once 
desvatched Major Smith ‘to besiege Georgegarh, a fort which 


had been} built by Thomas, about seventy ‘miles ‘from Hansi, — 


whilst he] himself -should cover the siege. Thomas,’ however, 
noticing the distance of the covering from the besiéging force, 
broke up; suddenly from Hansi, fell upon Smith and. “completely 
defeated llim, What he might have accom plishéd may be gather- 
ed from Major Smith’s' own words: “1 was attacked,” he writes, 
“ by Thomas with eight battalions, compelled to raise. the slege and 
retreat to Jajar, four coss (eight milesj to the east of Georgegarh 3 

favoured by the obscurity. of the night, I. was. not completely cut 


* It is from the memoirs of this . F Sketch of the rise and progress of ~ 
officer, an actor on the scene, that regular corps under Sidia, by Major - 
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off and made- good my retreat, with the loss of one gun'and one- 
third. of my force- killed and wounded. How I escaped total 
destruction I do not yet know. Why Thomas did not follow my _ 
retreat I canno $ay; for if he had continued the pursuit I must 
have lost all my guns, and my party would have been completely. 
destroyed.” ` 1 o pa Too oe 
After raising the siege Thomas threw himself into Georgegarh,~ 
the defences of which he strengthened:: Here he was attacked on’ 
the 29th September by Bourquin’s troops, who had marched seventy 
miles in. the. thirty-six hours almost immediately preceding the 
assault, :“ Bourquin,” writes Major Smith, “did not lead the attack 
himself, but ,prudently remained with the cavalry, two thousand 
yards in rear ‘of George Thomas’s' ling. The seven battalions of 
de Boigne, with calm intrepidity advanced with their guns through 
heavy. sand, exposed to a’ dreadful and well-directed fire of fifty- 
four peices of Gannon, and attacked. Thomas’s ten battalions in 
their entrenchments ; but they were repulsed with the severe loss 
of one thousand: one hundred. men killed and wounded, which 
was nearly.one-third of ‘their number. “**-Thomas’s loss was not 
so great, as the guns of de. Boigne’s battalions were mostly dis- 
mounted by their recoil on the sand, when fired, which snapt their 
axle-trees.” - | a | 
-“ Had Thomas,’ adds Major Smith, “taken advantage of Bour- 
quin’s ignorance and folly, and sallied out’ on the beaten troops of 
Perron, he would have overturned his power, but Thomas at this’ 
critical moment was confused and confounded.” Thothas, indeed, 

- took no advantage of their repulse. He remained shut up in 
Georgegarh waiting for .the reinforcements promised by Holkar, 
and which never came ; for before the period then passing, the- 
power of Holkai, though he knew it not, had been temporarily 
annihilated at Indar. _— a ae 

Meanwhile reinforcements poured into the besiegers’ camp. 

' The incapable Bourquin was superseded by Colonel Pedrons,- and 
he turned the siege into a blockade. This lasted for seven weeks, 
Reduced then by famine and desertion, having spent his ammuni- 

. tion atid finding his remaining troops utterly disorganised, Thomas 
‘saw thatethe end was at hand. Rather, however,’ than surrender ~ 
he mounted—the*night of the 10th November 1801 —his Persian 
horse, and accompanied by his only two European officers, Captain 
Hearsay and Lieutenant Birch, and some troops, ‘rode away, hoping 
‘to reach Hansi by a’ circuitous route. “The party, though attacked-« 
‘and pursued, arrived safely at Hansi on the third day. 

«. Colonel Pedrons consigned to Bourquin. the task of finishing- 
the. war: The latter followed. up Thomas to Hansi, laid siege ‘to 

‘ the place, and though Thomas defended himself stoutly, there could 
be no doubt of the ultimate issue. An offer made by a portion of 
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the garrison to betray their. leader brought matters to à crisis. 
Major Smith was. again detached to communicate with Thomas, 
to inform him of the treachery of his troops, and to offer ` him 
honourable terms. = These terms assured him freedom of action for 
himself within British territor ry with the safe conduct of the’pro- 
perty still remaining to him.” Thomas accepted the conditions (1st 
January 1802), and proceeded towards Calcutta with the intention 
of returning to his native land-with the wreck of his fortune, 
amounting then, according to Major Smith, to a lakh of rupees. 
He died, however, on his way,down, near Berhampir, in the bury- 
ing-¢ -eround of which place he wäs interred. His career, records 
the friend already quoted, “was more worthy of astonishment than 
imitation.” 

Petron was now complete . master of the situation.- He had 
beaten all his master’s énemiés ‘in Hindostan ; his master’s troops 
had triumphed in Ujjén. But his double triumph had similarly 
affected both master and servant.. They showed, in this crisis of 
their fortunes, that prosperity was 4 fatal to- them, Ít ezalted their 
pride and weakened their judgment. ` `~. 

Perron had had no education, no mental training; he was not 
gifted with a large mind. A self-made man, he had raised himself 
from. the position | of a common sailor te a post which was, in fact, 
second.only to one other i in India, and, so long as he had enemies to 
fight, the animal vigour of his nature had a fit field for its display. 
But with the dispersion of his enemies the scene of action for that 
animal vigour. disappeared, and his mental power was more largely 
called upon. In this respect Perron was weak. He-began to 
show undue contempt for the native chieftains, an unjust parti- 
ality for his own countrymen ; to further his own private interest 
only ; to look upon the interests of Sindia as secondary, not to be 
placed in the balance against bis own. 

It was. not long before the action based upon such views 
raised a storm against him. One after another the native 
‘chiefs and leaders complained to Sindia of the artogance and 
grasping character of his French lieutenant. To- meet ‘the 
storm raised- by. these denunciations, Perron proceeded at the 
end of 1802 ‘to: the; court of Daolat- Rao, then heldeat Ujjén. 
He proposed to: himself three objects in this*visit. The first, 
to ascertain the views of @olonel ‘Collins; the British resident, 
then at Sindia’s Court; theisecond, to ascertain by personal examina- 
tion how far Colonel Sutherland,.,who commanded the second 
brigade, and whose character he dreaded, was. likely to supplant ` 
him ; the third, to destroy the effect of the intrigues of Sakharém g 
Ghatgay, Sindia’s father-in-law, and of roan 
hostile to him. Should he find the Y f 
had resolved to resign. his office, 
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_* Perron did not resign, He presented to Daolat Ráo a nazzar 

‘of five lakhs of rupees,—and. seemed to- triumph, -After a. stay 
of a féw weeks only at Ujjén le ‘returned to “Aligarh with his 
former power gomfirmed. An incident occurred sliort thy afterwards, 
however, which roused all his fears and suspicions. 


The student of Indian history of that period, will recollect that 


the defeat of Sindia’s army by Jeswant Réo Holkar neai Pina’ 
onthe 25th October 1802 had caused the. Peshw4 to ‘fly in tre- 
pidation from his capital. From Severndrfig, where he had 
taken refuge, the Peshwd addressed pressing solicitations. to 
Sindia, still in camp at Ujjén, to come to his aid. It may freely 
be asserted that the fate of India was at-that moment in the 
hands of Daolat Réo. Had he marched to the aid-of his 


suzerain, not only would no tréaty of aBasséin haye “been signed, | 


tut he would have attained, withs onë ‘bod, the influence and 
power of ‘his predecessor. ; Pe ees 


oh 


Daolat Rão cast away the opportunity, never tö- recur. Why . 


= did he do so? Was it, as he gave out, that he was not strong 


enough, or did he doubt the’ intention ‘of the Peshwé to throw 
aa himself, únless relieved, in the hands of ‘the British ? l 
A‘glance at the relations between Daolat Rao and M.. Perroi 


at this period will tend to elucidate the question. -Perron Wad 
hardly returned to Aligarh before he received from Daolat Réo a 


pressing requisition to. send “him another brigade, as with his . 


then force he was not strong enough to march to the assistance 
of the Peshw4. Daolat Rao had: then: three brigades. with him : 

one, belonging to Perron’s ‘force, commanded by Sutherland ; one, 
an independent brigade, commanded by. Filoze; and a ‘third 
belonging to the Bégam Sombre, Perron had with himself. three 
brigades. . When, therefore, he received the requisition to send one 
of ‘these to Ujjén; he thought hê read in the order a resolution 
to despoil him of his power... Although, then, he saw` that the 
- moment was critical, that by delaying to comply he risked the 
> independence and even the existence of the Mabraté empire, 
yet regard for his own. interests and the dread of throwing too 
much power into the hands of, Daolat -Ráo, caused him. to he- 
sifate forthree months, When at last he did-comply, the favour- 
able. moment hatl passed, and the Peshwá had thrown himself 
into the arms of the British Government for protection. In 


. Februáry 1808 Perron: despatched to Ujjén ‘the fourth brigade ` 


-under Dudrenec, and ‘half of the newly raised fifth brigade 
under Brownrigg; But it was tao late. The treaty. of Bassein 
ebad been signed, 

The treaty: -of Bassein precipitated the conflict between Sindia 
gud the British.. It roused Daolat Rio to a’ sense -of his errors. 
Jn that treaty he saw not only the subversion of the vast plans 


~ 
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of his predecessor, but a threat against’ himself, though invited 
to become a party to the defensive, portion of the “treaty - he 
distinctly refused. ..Then-probably for the first time in his life he 
understood the conéeption of MAdhaji, finding hith@elf as he did 
face to face with the dangers which Madhaji’s scheme: would. have 
rendered impossible, Then he-bestirred himself ; then, at last, he 
‘sought to weld.union amongst the: Mahratas against the common 
foe. But he was too late. Holkar refused to jom him. His 
preparations, though he sought to conceal and did devy them, were 
too patent. The Governor- General of India, Marquess Wellesley, 


resolved then to anticipate him, and to bring the matter tò . 


the arbitrament of the sword. War was-declared, and on the 8th 
August 1808, ab English: force under General Lake crossed the 


frontier of Sindia’s territory and? marched ‘straight on Aligarh. 


Perron was at Aligarh,:but -hè was as- a general. without an 
army. The main body: ‘ofthe troops: were with Daolat Rdo ; 
others were not at the moment amétiable to-his orders. He had 
with him at the tine- but 2,000 infantry’ ‘and+8,000 cavalry. 

But’ there were other’ ‘evils: threatening ‘him which Perron 
dreaded far more than a ‘deficiency: of troops. His conduct in the 
early part of the year, which I haye-detailed at length, had roused 
all the suspicions of Daolat R4o: His disgrace, again imminent; 
was hastened by the present of fifteen lakhs of rupees made by 
Ambaji Inglia to Daolat Rao asthe price’ of the Subadarship of 
Hindostan. Ambají'was one of the great chiefs whom Perron 
had insulted; and from ‘whom ké could expect no mercy, His 
rival would have drained his purse if not his life’s blood.’ 

Perron could not even trust. the commanders of his brigades, 


‘ Dudrenec, on his way back from Ujjén to Aligarh, was* far more 


v 


attached to Ambaji than to him ; Bourquin, who at the moment 
had the second and third brigades under ‘his orders, threw off 
his allegiance. But one chance remiained, and that was to make 
the best possible terms with the British. 

To this course Perron resigned himself. When, on the 
29th August (1803) General Lake marched, on the village 


of Aligarh, a splendid opportunity offéred to Perron to charge it 


with “the 8, 000 horse he had under his command. He did riot 
seize it. He gave no: orders, His men were”paralysed by his 
indecision, and: a few rounds'from the: galloper guns sent them 
flying in all directions. Pérron fled. with them, directing his 
course first to Hatrés, thence to Mathurá, From this: latter ‘place 


he sent on 5th: ‘September a proposal to the English general: to. 
surrender on receiving an assurance of. protection: for his persone 


and his property. 
Lord Lake acceded to the Popa Whereupon Perron, having 


iad sent his family to Agra, slipped quietly across the river, aud 
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making.his way to. Sasni threw himself under the protection of 
the. British detachment stationed there, Thence he was allowed. 
to proceed with his family and his property: to Chandarnagar. 
- world that tint he and his affairs ceased to ‘interest. wng Indian. 
. wor : 
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Amongst the French officers ‘mentioned in ‘the. jaci secs 
tion is Colonel Pedrons.. He must have joined de Boigne early, 

' as he raised and commanded the third brigade in 1795. “The next 
mention I find of him is of so late a date as 1800. In that year, 
when Perron was engaged in besieging the fort ‘of . Agra, Pedrons, 

- then a major,” was ° despatched With eight battalions: to ‘attack and 
annihilate Lakhwa Dada in Bandalkband, An’ this enterprise he 
was assisted by Ambaji Inglia. with some- irregular infantry ‘and. 
five thousand horse:, : He4found;-however, “Lakhwa Dada so 
strongly posted, that: though‘ the- Jatter had only. six thousand 
horse, three thousand Rohillasy: ‘and two hundred drilled sepoys * 
under his command, Pëdrons was: afraid to attack him. He spent. 
two.months in fruitless reconnoitering. At the end of that time- 
Perron hitnself came down and crushed Lakhw4 Dadé with oneblow . 
(3rd May 1800.) -We next hear of Pedrons as relieving Bourquin 
in the campaign against Thomas. The part he then took has 
‘been already related. His final act was: the defence of the fort 
of Aligarh against an English army under Lord Lake. 

I have already: stated that when the’ English, army marched 
on Aligarh Perron had with him only 2,000 ‘infantry and 8,000 
edvalry. The infantry he threw into the fort, the command of” 
which was confided to Pedrons. l 

: Lord Lake’s first act was to summon Pedrons to surrender. 

- ‘Pedrons- in becoming terms. refused. Lord. Lake, then, finding 
-that to attack it in regular form would give the enemy time to 
concentrate their forces to oppose. ne. resolved to attempt a 
coup-de-main. l - 

It was a daring experiment, ` for Aligarh -was strong, well | 
garrisoned, and the countfy round it had been. levelled. * It 
had but one weak® point, and, that was @ narrow passage across 
thè- ditch into the fort.. This passage was, however, guarded 
by a.stzong gateway, and three, other - gateways had to .be forced 
‘before the: body of the place could be entered. To resolve to 4 
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* These 200 sepoys were drilled ly shot throwoh the head, whilst 

od and commanded by Major Tone, “an serving ‘under Holkar, at an action 

unfortunate gentleman,” says Major. near Choli Mábásúr, in 1802, He 

Smith “ whose abilities- and integrity wrote d valuable work called ‘ Letters 

were as great as his misfortunes were on the Máhrátá aa ee 
severe,” “Major Tone was subsequent- - Smith) 
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attempt ‘such a- place by a “coup-de- main eged no. onay 
nerve. The whole future of the campaign depended en the 
success of the storm, Should it fail, all Indig would vise up 
- against the English ; should it succeed, the Márhátá “Empire would | 
receive its death-blow, . 
~ But throughout his career Lord Lake always acted on the prin- 
ciple; so often referred to in these articles, that “ boldness was 
prudence.” He stormed and ` carried Aligarh, By that success 
he paralysed the Mahrata ones: “Lo use the words of a 
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courage.” 

Podrons was ce prisonér at Aligarh, From that? time he 
_ disappeared from the scene. `=; = 

The next in order 1 is the Bourquiy- ‘referred to in the preceding 
section. This man’s real name was Louis Bernard. His ‘previous 
history, and his reason for changing his name, are alike unknown 
tome. Itis only known that Perron had raised him from obscurity 
to the command of a brigade, His campaign against Thomas has 
been already related. He is next heard of as evincing his gtatitude 
to Perron by revolting against-him on the eve of the war with the 
English. By Perron’s flight to British territory and by Pedrong. 
captivity, Bourquin became the senior officer in command of the. 
old brigades of de Boigne. | 

Bourquin was close to Delhi at the head of the second and third 
-brigades when the English were marching on Aligarh. > Another 
French officer, Colonel Drugeon, was commanding the fort: of 
Delhi; Bourquin, strongly sensible of the political advantage 
which might-arise from having in his camp.the old blind Emperor, 

called upon Drugeon to send him out under an escort. Drugeon 
refused, Upon “this Bourquin prepared to hesiege Delhi, and he 
only desisted when the fatal intelligence of the storming of 
. Aligarh recalled him to a sense of his position. 

On receiving this news Bourquin began to cross the Jamna 
with his two brigades, He had already (Lith September) passed 
over twelve battalions with seventy pieces of cannon and five : 
thousand cavalry, when, at 11 o'clock, the English army àppeared ` 

po sight. Bourquin drew up his troops in a remarkably 
strong position, his front covered by a line of intrenchments 
prepared on the two. preceding days; each flank covered ‘by a 
swamp, and his guns hidden, by long grass. Wishing ‘to 
entice the English “to attack. this formidable position, he directed 
the outposts to “fire on the English camp. At the time that this 
firing commenced, thé British troops had grounded their arms, 
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many were undressed, others iaa gone in search of, fuel. . Lord 
Lake, however, hastily collected his men and led them to the attack. 
The fire from the long grass was, however, so Heavy, and the in- 
trenchments were so “formidable, that Lord Lake, after losing 
` many men and being wounded himself, stopped the advance to’ 
attempt a ruse de guerre. He then ordered his _edvalry, which 
was’ leading, to retire slowly behind the infantry. The move- 
ynent of the cavalry to the’ rear induced, in the mind of the 
French leader, the supposition that the British force was beaten. 
Hé ordered ‘the men to leave the intrenchments and complete the 
victory. This they did with loud shouts. Their error continued — 
till the sudden disappearance. -of the ‘cavalry showed them the 
British infantry advancing to meet them, The disciplined batta- 
lions fought well, but they: were overmatched. Bourquin was the 
first to leave the field. -The rout then was complete. Bourquin 
surrendered, with five officers, three days later tothe English, and ~- 
disappared not only from the field of battle, but from the field of * 
history. | 
A character superior in every way to -Bourquin was the 
Chevalier Dudrenec, A native of: Brest, the son of a commodore 
in the French navy, Dudrenee had come.out to India as a mid- 
shipman in a French man-of-war about the year 1774. Why he 
. left:the French navy, or the occupation to which he betook himself 
after leaving it, I have never been-able to ascertain. He first 
appears upon. the Indian scene in command of Bégam Sombre’s - 
brigade. He left this command in 1791 to join Túkají Holkar, by 
whom he was commissioned to raise, drill, and equip four battalions 
on the. principle previously employed for Sindia by de Boigne.?~ 
Dudrénec acquitted himself of this commission with great success. 
The following year, however, his battalions were destroye d—the 
mien dying at their posts,—at the fatal battle of Lakhairi, an ac- 
count of which I have given in the sketch of de Boigne’s career, 
Not disheartened, Holkar commissioned Dudrenec to raise four more 
-battalions, This task he successfully accomplished, and with them, 
on the 12th March 1795, he contributed to the victory of Kardlé, 
gained bythe combined Máhrátá forces against the Nizám. : 
For some timg after this engagement Dudrenec remained in . 
comparative inaction at Indúr.- În 1797 he added two battalions 
to his force. In the struggle for power, which followed the death 
of Tiikaji the ‘same year (1797), Dudrenec sided at first with 
the legitimate, but imbecile, heir, Khasf Rado. Acting in his‘: 
sname he alternately defeated, and was defeated by, the pretender 
Jeswant Ráo. When at length the triumph of the latter seemed 
„assured, Dudrenec went over with all his troops and guns to his 
side. But: Jeswant Ré&o- did not trust him,” and- Dudrenec soon 
GENY that his disgrace was determined upon, ` Under these circum- 
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stances he thought he wou id try and steal a march upon his 
master. Taking “advantage of the hostilities then engaged be- 
tween Sindia and Jeswant Réo- (1801) he endeavoured 1 to take 
-his six battalions bodily over'to the former. But #the men were 
. more faithful than their commander. They drove Dudrenec from 
the camp, and marched to Jeswant Réo, who at once: placed. at- 
. their head an Englishman named Vickers. 

Dudrenee was, however, well-received by Sindia and entrusted 
with the command of a brigade, the fourth, and placed ‘under the 
orders of Perron, at Algar h. Th February 1803 he was detached 
with this brigade to join Sindia at Ujjén; again, towards the 
autumn of the same year, when hostilities with “the English were 
Imminent, he was sent back to rejoin Perron. This force reached 
the vicinity of Agra in October, Kaving been joined in its way by 
the three battalions of Bourquin’ s force which had not ewossed the 
Jamna, nor been engaged in the battle of Delhi against the ` 
English, and by some other fugitives. The whole force “amounted 
to about 12,000 men, well: supplied with excellent artillery. 

lt was this army, indeed, which fought the famous battle of 
Laswart, But when it fought that battle Dudrenec was not with 
it. Influenced, it seems ' probable, ‘by the example of. his fellow 
adventurers, and by the favourable conditions offered,* he had sur- 
se ee October) to the English. His Indian career then 
closed 

One of the oldest officers in the service of de Boigne was John 

- Hessing, a man who, if not.a Detchman,+ was at least of Dutch 
extraction. He joined de Boigne shortly after the latter entered the 
service of Sindia, and was present at the hardly-contested -battles 
of Lalsdt, of Agra, and of Chaksdna. At Patán too, he fought 
bravely and well, After that battle, however, be quarrelled with 
de Boigne and tendered. his resignation. This was accepted. 
‘Sindia then advanced him money to raise a battalion which should 
be peculiarly his own, and should act as his’ special body-guard. œ 
As commandant of this body-guard Hessing accompanied Madhajf 
to Pána in 1792, augmenting it gradually, as he proceeded, to 
four battalions. It was at this strength when failing health 
forced Hessing to leave Pina, He was sent thence to command 
at Agra, where he died in 1803. | 
His son, _ George Hessing, sueceedéd him at Púna. ‘Shortly | 


a 


* These. condition’ generally were a foreigner. His name does nòt ap- 
security of life and property, and pear in: the list of British stibjects | 
permission, to return to Europe. - serving Méhrata states, who werg 

Grant Duff. says he „was an -pengioned by the British Govern-. 
Englishman; but his acquaintance ment, and. thé inscription on his tomb 
and contemporary, Lewis Ferdinand at Agra declares him a Dutchman. l 
Smith, invariably speaks of him as k : ae 7 j : 
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‘after that Mddhaji Sindia died. Daolat Réo, however, not, only 
continued his ‘favour to Hessing, but aùthorised him to increase the 
‘number of his battalions to eight. They were at-this strength when . 
hostilities brok out between Holkar and -Sindia in 1801, although | 
half the number only were then with Daolat Rao in his camp at”. 
Búrhánpúr, George Hessing having sent four-to feinforce his ~ 
father at Agra. ae a eae 
' Holkar- having. shown a disposition at this period to attack 
and plunder Ujjén, Sindia detached George: Hessing with three 
of his battalions and with one belonging to Filoze, to defend 
that place. ‘Shortly after he had left, Sindia, not thinking his 
force strong enough, sent his fourth- battalion,. and another of 
Filoze’s, under Captain McIntyre, to reinforce him. These were 
followed by Sindia’s grand park of fifty-two guns, the advanced 
guard of which was formed by two of Perron’s battalions under 
Captain Gautier, and the rear guard by two more under Captain -~ 
Brownrigg, © > i i l 
‘Never, in his brilliant career, did Jeswant Rao Holkar display 
to a greater extent the qualities of a general than on this occasion. 
Noticing the distance that separated these parties the one from 
the ‘other;.that the state of the soil, kneé-deep with thé mud 
created by thé heavy rainfall, precluded. the possibility of quick 
communication’ between them, -at the same time that it rendered 
the progress of the guns extremely slow,. he passed .the leading 
column (George Hessino’s,) close to Ujjén, and dashed down upon 
MclIntyre’s two ‘battalions at Núri, thirty-five’ miles from that 
place.: His force was. so overwhelming, that, notwithstanding . 
‘their obstinate resistance, he, in the end, forced them to ‘surrender.’ ~ 
‘Having thus placed an impassable distance between Hessing’s 
detachment and the troops under Gautier and Brownrigg, he 
turned back and fell upon the former.. The battle was long, 
obstinate, and “bloody. The immensely superior fire of Holkar’s 
artillery alone decided the day, nor was if until seven* out of his. 
enemy's eleven European officers had been killed, and three taken 
‘prisoners ; until threé-fifths likewise of their men’ had been killed 
and one-fifth wounded, that victory decided in favour of Holkar. 


* Lewis. Ferdinand Smith, writes : 


'“ Of the eleven European officers who 
‘were in-this sévere-action eight-were 
British subjects, seven of whom were 
killed at:their posts, ard. only. one 
Survived, but survived with wounds. 
Colonel : Hessing, the commander, 
-escaped.” Gace oe , : es l ` 
` „Ehe names’ of the -eight British 
ubjects were Graham, Urquhart, 


- 


.Montague, Macpherson, Lang, 


Doolaun, Haden, and Humpherstone. 


The séven first-named were killed, — 


the last-named was. severely wound- 
ed and taken prisoner; The nameés 
of the foreign officers were Hessing, 
Dupont, and Derridon, “The first 
escaped, the. two- last’ -were taken 


-prisoners -~ - 
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George Hessing is next heard of at Agra, commanding at that 
place when it was threatened by Lord Lake in October, 1803. 
The troops, however,- noticing the facility with which their 
foreign officers had surrendered to the English,4placed Hessing 
and the six officers with him under restraint. This action on 
-their ‘part did not prevent Lord Lake. from taking Agra. All the 
European officers, foreign and English, then within its walls, re- 
nounced the service of Sindia, and accepted the liberal con- 
ditions offered by Marquess Wellesley. Among these was George 
Hessing, z 

Michel Filoze, a Neapolitan of low birth and of no, education, 
had at first served under dé Boigne. By means. of intrigue, how- 
ever, he contrived to obtain authority to raise a battalion under 
his own sole command, and. at the head of this he accompanied 
Médhaji to Púna in 1792. -` ° 

. This battalion becamėé.the nucleus of the brigade of fourteen 
battalions raised by Michel Filoze and his son and successor, Fidele, 
between that year and 1800. At. the head of six of these he 
rendered good service at the battle of Kardla, 1795. Michel Filoze 
‘was an adventurer of the lowest type. To other bad qualities he 
added the practise of treachery and dishonour. During the in- 
trigues at Pana which followed the death of Madhaji, Filoze 
ingratiated himself with Nana Farnawis, the minister of the 
Peshwé When the latter was pressed by: Sindia to visit him, 
and only hesitated because he mistrusted the intentions of Daolat 
“Rao, Michel Filoze assured him i the most solemn manner, and 
on his word of honour, that he would guarantee his safe’ and 
immediate return to his house. Yet, notwithstanding his oaths, 
and the pledge of his honour, Filoze himself arrested the Nand 
on his return from the interview (81st December 1797) and made 
him over to his master.. This act of his was resented in the 
most marked manner by the other adventurers at the court and 
in the camp of Daolat Rao. They considered this baseness on 
the part of one of their number as a stain upon themselves as 
a body. When shortly afterwards, ‘the Náná was released and 
restored to power, Michel Filoze, dreading his vengeangqe, fled to 
Bombay. : eT l e 

He was succeeded by his son Fidele: Fidele Filoze accompanied 
Daolat Rao in his campaign against Holkar in 1801 at the head 
of six battalions. One of these, under Captain McIntyre, was 
cut off by Jeswant Rao Holkar at Niri;a- second under George 
Hessing was destroyed at Ujjén (June 1801); the remaining 
four took part in the battle of. Indúr (14th October 1801).° 
On. this occasion Sindia’s army, really commanded by an 
Englishman, Major Sutherland, gained a decisive victory. ‘Strange 
to’ say, after that battle, to the gain of which -he and his 
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troops contributed, Fidele Filoze cut his throat. “The rea- 
sons for. this suicide,” writes Major L.-F, Smith, so- often 
referréd to, “are various, Some say that he had carried ‘on a 
traitorous cowespondence with Jeswant Ráo Holkar previous to 
the battle of Indiir,-and that he cut his throat to prevent the 

. disgrace of condign punishment; others that he committed the _ 

act in a delirium,” Major Smith describes Fidele Filoze ag 
having been “a good, ignorant man, a much better character than 
his faithless and treacherous father, who had all the bad qualities 
of a low Italian, and none of the good points which. Italians 
possess.” “he Filoze family ultimately settled at Gwalidr. - 

A great deal might be written regarding the careers of 

-adventurers who were not foreigners but Englishmen, and some of 
whom displayed the highest qualities. Prominent amongst these 
stand the wames of Sutherland, Smith, Shepherd, Gardner, 
Skinner, Bellasis, Dodd, Brownrigg, Vickers and Ryan. The first 
five of these accepted the terms offered by Marquess Wellesley in ¥ 
1808, and with upwards of thirty other officers renounced the” 
service of native chiefs ; the last five were murdered or killed in 
action. | a : ; a 

Of other Frenchnien who did good service to Sindia and Holkar, 

. may, be mentioned Captain Plumet, of whom Major Smith re- 
cords that he was “a Frenchman and a gentleman, two qualities 
which were seldom united in the Mahréta army. Ile was a man 
of respectable character and sound principles.’ Plumet com- 
manded four battalions for Holkar in the attack on George 
Hessing at Ujjén (June 1801), and he shared in the defeat in- 
flicted upon Holkar by Major Brownrigg at Barkésar in the July 
following. Finding Jeswant Rao Holkar a master difficult to © 
serve, cunning, capricious, and ungrateful, Plumet left him, and 
returned to the Isle of France. Ye 

“With these names I have exhausted the list of the principal 
foreign adventurérs who built wp thé armies of Holkar and Sindia 
between 1787 and 1803. It is-true that many more names remain 

„on the list, but not one that calls for sympathy or interest. This. 
is my own conviction formed ‘upon a minute examination of 
every paper of that period upon which I have been abie to lay my 
‘hand. How far that conviction is borne out by, contemporary 
‘opinion may be gathered from the following sentence culled from 
-Major Smith’s work already quoted. “ Perron’s army,” wrote ä 
that gentleman in 1805, “was a minute miniature of the French” 

revolution. Wretches were raised from cooks, bakers, and barbers, ` 

to majors and colonels, absurdly entrusted .with the command of 
brigades, and shoved into paths to acquire lakhs, This was the 
quintessence of égalité, and the acmé of the French revolution.” 

Even if Major Smith’s description be exaggerated, this at least js - 
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certain, that of all the men 'to whom 1 have referred, but .one 
only, de Boigne, was worthy of representing. France. Hè was. 
worthy ; and there was: another, Raymond, whoge deeds have 
yet to be recorded, who at least rivals him in the esteem which, 
‘living, he earned; which, dead; is still not denied him, 


w » 


| IV. ; 

Before proceeding to Raymond it seems fit that I should briefly 
notice the career of two adventurers, very famous in their day, who 
flourished at a period immediately antecedent to that of de Boigne, 
I allude to Madoc and Sombre. 

The real name of Sombre, as he was styled on account of 
his dark complexion, was Walter Reinhard.. By birth he 
was a German, by trade a' butcher. He originally came 
out to India in the Swiss company of infantry under the com- 
mand of Captain Zeigler, attached to the Bombay European 
regiment, With that company he most probably came round to 
the coast, where he deserted- and made his way round to Bengal, 
apparently i in the French servicé.* 

After the capturé of Ch&ndarnagar in 1757 Sombre wandered 
from the court of one petty chieftain to that of another ia quest’ 
of service. After several unimportant adventures he was in 1762 
appointed to the command of a brigade of troops in the service 
of Mir Kásim, Nawdb Nážim of Bengal. 

Shortly after that event the greed aùd avidity of the English 
rulers of Bengal + forced Mir Késim to war. The contest was 
‘ou the one side for dominion,..on the -other for independence, . 
On the Ist July 1763, Mr. Ellis and the English garrison of 
Patha, who had taken and then abandoned that city, Stirrendered 
to Mir Kasim’s generals, Markar and Sombre, and were sent 
back thither as “prisoners: On the 17th July . following, Mir 
KaAsim’s main army was repulsed on the banks of the river Adji 
by a strong artillery force under Lieutenant Glenn; and- two days’ 
later it was defeated by Major Adams in the most obstinately- 
contested battle of Katwa. 

The brigade of Sombre was not engaged oh these occasions, 
but it joined thè main army in time to: take part in the bloody 
battle of Ghérid. (2nd August)’ In this battle Sombre oceupied a 
very prominent position, and had he displayed the smallest pluck, 
the British power might have been temporarily extinguished on that 
well-contested field. The left wing of‘ the English had Peen, 
‘broken ;-their centre had been attacked in the rear. ‘The brigades 





* Broome’s IListory of the Bengal Army. ; 
‘ Ex Ibid. ` = 
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of Sombre and Maikar* had only to advance and the day: was — 
gained: But it was against Sombre’s principle to advance, His 
plan of action wgs invariably to draw his men in-a line, fire a few. 
shots, form a square, and retreat. He followed out this plan 
to the letter at Ghérié. He allowed the victory to slip from his”. 
grasp, but he covered: the retreat of the army. - ee 

The victory of Ghéria was followed up by another (Sth Septem- — 
ber) on the U‘dwé nullah ; and on thé Ist October by the capture ` 
of Monghir. > In the first defeat Sombre and his brigade were 
sharers, 

The fall of Monghir: PER Mír Kasim to such. a degreé that - 
he determined to take the tertible revenge of slaughtering the 
English prisoners- held by him at Patna, ‘The story is thus’ told 
in his admirable .history “by- the late Colonel Broome. `“ Mir 
Kasim noW issued the fatal order for the massacre of his unfortu- _ 
nate prisoners, but so. strong was the feeling on the subject, that ~ 
none amongst his officers cou Id be found to ‘undertake the office, ‘ 
until Sombre offered his services to execute it. 

: The majority of the prisoners: were confined in a house belong- 
ing to.one Hadji Ahmad, on the site of the present English 
cemetery in that city. - Hither Sombre repaired on the 5th Octo- 
ber, with two companies of his sipáhis, having on the previous day, 
under pretéuce of giving the party ‘ar. entertainment procured all. 
their Knives and forks, so that the y were deprived of every means 
of resistance: Having surrounded the house, he sent for Messrs. -. 
Ellis, Hay, and Lushington, who went out with six other gentlemen, 
and. were immediately cut to pieces in’ the most barbarous manner 
and their remains thrown-into a’ well, The sipáhis now- mounted 
the roof of the house, which. was built in the form of a square, 
and fired down upon the remainder of the party, who were con- 
gregated in the centre court, Those who. escaped this volley 
sought shelter in the, building, but were quickly followed by” 
‘Sombre’s sipdhis, and a fearful scene of slaughter ensued. The 
English, driven to desperation, defended themselves with bottles, 
bricks, and articles of furniture ; ; and their very executioners str uck 
with their gallantry, requested that arms might be furnished to 
them, when they would set upon them and fight ‘them till destr oyed, 
but- that this butchery of unarmed :men was not the work for - 
sipáhis but for hullalkhorés (executioners). Sombre, enraged, _ 
sh'uck down those that objected, and compelled his men to pro; 4 
ceed: in their diabolical work until the whole were slain. The ` 
folowing morning their remains were aa into a well i in the 
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* Markar --was an American in Army, a Pre work based entire» 
Mir Kásím’s sërvice. ‘ Jy on authentic records. ~ 
t Broome’s History of the Bengal i l 
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courtyard. ” The men employed in this. office found ` one --person, 


Mr. Gulston of the civil service, yet alive, and they seemed. 


inclined to save him ; but this gentleman, ‘who wasg an’ admirable 
linguist, smarting with his wounds, and ignorant of their kindly 
‘Intentions towards him, gave them abuse and threatened them 
swith the vengeance of his countrymen, -upon which they threw 
him still breathing into the well with his more fortunate comrades, 
A few of the party, probably the sick and wounded, were in the 
Chehel Sittin, and were butchered in a similar manuer on the 
llth. Neither age nor sex was spared, and Sombre consummated 
his diabolical villainy by the murder of Mr. Ellis’s. infant’ child, 
from which it may be inferred- that Mrs. Ellis was amongst the 
female sufferers in -this dreadful catastrophe.” Upwards of fifty 
civil and military officers and a hundred European soldiers, per- 
ished on this occasion. - One officer, Dr. Fullarton, whosé medical 
abilities had gained even. the regard of Mir Kasim, had been 
allowed to reside on’ the Dutch factory, and escaped Some days 
later. Four sergeants also who ‘had been sent for from Purnia 
by Mir Kasim overpowered the crew of the boat in which they 
were being conveyed, and escaped. 


From this- date the fate of Sombre was allied to that of the 


deadliest enemies of the English. Thenceforward his;life was a 

purgatory. He could expect but one fate should he fall into the 
hands of, the countrymen of. his murdered victims, He therefore 
always carried about with him poison to avoid a éatastrophe 
which he never ceased to dread. Sombre took part in the battle 


of Patna (May 2nd 1764), fought by Mfr Kásim:; and in that 


‘of Buxar fought by the Vizier of “Oudh, against the English (23rd 
October 1764). In both these he displayed his usual shiftiness, 
retreating on the very suspicion of danger. After the ruin of Mir 


Kasim (17 64) he had transferred himself and his brigade to the 


Vizier of Oudh, but he left him for the Jats in August 1765. 
. Whilst serving with the Jats Sombre purchased at Delhi a 


dancing girl, named Zeb-til-Nissa, afterwards so notorious as the. 
Bégám Sombre, She has been described’ as small and: plump, with’ 


a fair complexion, and large animated eyes. She possessed great 
ents: the power of influencing others, and. was sauce unscrupu- 
lous. ` 

After his marriage with Zeb- úl-Nissa. Sombre acted on the prin- 
ciple of offering his brigade to the highest bidder. Somehow he 
always: commanded” a good price. In 1776 he accepted service 


under Mirza Najaf Khan, the Commander-in-chief of the Moghol’ 


army, after having shared in the defeat inflicted by that leader 
upon his patrons, the Jats, at Barsina the previous year. The 


following year the Court of Delhi conferred upon him’ the’ princi- 


pality kuown as Sirdhd4na, yielding an annual rental of six lakhs 
F- 
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of rupees. This territory Was. nominally granted to Sombre for 
the payment, -of the troops under his command, but ‘upon his. 
. death; 4th May 1 E778, it. passed to Zeb-Gl-} Nissa, thenceforth known: 
in “history” as, t “Bégam Sombre. or Samr&... ; 
_ After Sombre’s death, the brigade. was ‘colina: ee ie 
Bégam first by“ one Pauly, a German, who:was taken. prisoner by. =~ 
Maħomied Beg Hamdani, and ‘executed i in breach df a ‘solemn pros 
mise, in 1783. After. the’ murder of Pauly, “three Frenchmen,” . 
writes Major L, F. Smith, “ Messieurs Baours, Evens, and Dudrenee, 
successively i commanded- ‘and gladly retired. ” Tn 1793, the Bégam: 
married. her then chief- officer. M. Le Vaisseau; “a man of birth, 
talents. and pride. of: character?’* who.shot himself two years, later. 
An‘ old and. respectable Frenchman, Colonel ‘Saléur, then, obtained. 
the command. Under him, the brigade ‘increased to six battalions, 
and fought. at, Assaye, losing there, sits. four | guns and. Many. mers 
The Bégam herself lived till 1836. 

Madoc. had been : a. common soldier -i In. iha French army. The,” 
capture: of. Chdndarnagar in 1757 threw: him loose on the:country. 
After some, ‘adventures, totally N of. being. recorded, he 
: Joined Sombre’s brigade, and served, under his orders. at; the several - 
battles in.which-hé was, éngaged. under. Mii. Kásim. With him 
he transferred. his services,“in 1764- to the Vizier of Oudh, and 
obtained ft once the command. of. a, separate. brigade. At the 
battle of Bayar hę, réndeted:good service, His character was the,- 

. ‘vety opposite, of that of Sombre, . He was,rash, „enterprising, and. 
even imprudent.. In 1765, he prangferred. his brigade, which;con- ` 
‘sisted of five battalions, twenty. g guns,.-and. five, hundred. horse,’ to 
the- Jats. Subsequently, and as. it, suited. his , purpose, he took, 
service alternately with them, With’ Mirza Najaf -Khan,” and a 
the- Rana, of Géhad. ‘In 1776: whilst i in. alliance. with. the first- 
named; -hg was attacked: and his party almost. destroyed at Bidna, | 
by fifteen hundred’ Rohillas, ‘who surprised him, during a storm — 
of rain: ‘On this occasion: he. lost twelve European officers, killed’ _ 
and wounded, all his „guns and. baggage, ‘and’ fled; but cored 
attended, to Fattehpirs. Thence, “however, he, made his way. to. 
Agra, and succeeded in. raising in an ineredibly. ‘short space of. 
time, a “forcë as. strong in, numbers, and as well appointed. in. men, . 
aud in materia] as the party: he had ‘lost, Receiving shortly. after- 
wards (1782) :an, offer ofra. large: sum from the Rind, of Géhad 
. for the “brigade as it; “stood, he ‘sold it to, him- and returned: tO 4 
- France. | “He, did not’ long survive, being killed in ‘a, duel. Thes 
subsequent life of his brigade was eyen, shorter, Médhaji Sindia, who, 
ə was then, warring: with . the, Rana, cutting, it aff to a; man, in. an, . 
ambuscade, 0784). =” 
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Tt ig now tithe to burn to Raymond. - e 


Michel J oachim Marie Raymond was born at Sopignac, the 20th 
September 1755. His father was a merchant, aud the son follow- 


“ed the same profession. Pushed on by his enterprising nature, 


7 


.howevèr, young. Raymond determined to found a corresponding 


house in India, and with that object he set out in January 1775 
from Lorient for Pondichery, taking with him a large quantity of 


. Wianufactured goods.. He disposed of these to great. advantage 


at Pondiclery ; then, still drawn on by his ardent “ature and his 


“love ‘of adventure, he entered as sub-ligutenant, in á corps cóm- 


manded by the. Chevalier de Laasé in the service of Tippa Sahib, 
Witly this corps he fought throughout the campaigns of the war 


' which began iu- 1780 against the English for the possession of 


Southern India. 

When in March 1783 the Marais dé Bussy landed if India at 
tlie head`of 2,300 meh, one of his first a¢ts was to offer to: Ray- 
mond, as one who kuew the countr y, the people, and the language, 
the post of Aide-de-Camp.” Raymond accepted it, and took a 


` share in all the actions. under „Bussy ‘related in the first section 


Pias 


hi 


-òf these’ papers:* Subsequently to the Treaty of Versailles and 


till the de&th of Bussy at Pondichery in January 1785, ‘Raymond 
ovcupied the sdme post with thé rank of captain. But í oh Bussy’s 
death, he, with tlie consent of the governor, took service with 
Nizém Ali Khan, the Súbadár of the Dékhan. 

The Súbadárs of the Dekhar had always been partial to the 


French. It had been under the brother of Nizéui Ali that Bussy 


with ‘his corps of Frenchmen had gained so great.a renown. .In 
July 1758 Bussy had been cotipelled by thè- policy ‘of Lally ‘to 
leave. Haidarabid. He then made over charge to M. de Conflans, 
The following year, however, Conflans surrendered to the English, 
and thé ruler of the Dekhan had been forged rot only to renounce 
the French alliance, but to agree never to permit a F rench con~ 
tingent to be quartered within is territories, 

This treaty was regarded as bindizg by Nizém Ali Khan, when 
in 1761, he imprisoned and sticceeded his brother. -But.there 
was. another brother, Basélat Jang, who held iù jaghir from 
Nizam Ali the district of Gantúr:. Basál at, consideriig himself 
as bound by no treaty, and aixious to have in his gervice a 
body of foreigners upon whom he could depend, took into his 
pay a body of French troops. These were commanded by 


the younger Lally, a “nephew of the more famous general, 








.* Vide Caleutta Review for Janu- t 4 ansaétions in India, Lender. 


_ afy 1877, Art. French Mariners on 1786 
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Nizim Ali, hoved by. the English; “redline his brother to 
disband this contingent. For five.. years.:he refused, and only 
at Jast one when, quarréling with Haidar Ali, he found it 
‘necessary to cocfliate the English: Nizim Ali at once took the 
corps into his own service. . | 


‘The fate of the younger Lally I have never been able to ascer- 


tain, but it is certain that-he and the men he commanded were 
. Jent in 1779 by the Nizam to. Haidar Ali to aid in the prosecution 
_ of his war against the English; that they served throughout that 


war, and-on the conclusion of peace returned to Haidarabád.* It- 
seems probable that Lally died or resigned in 1785: certain it is’ 


that in that year Raymond succeeded him. l 
- Up to the “time .of Raymond's arrival’ at Haidarabád the 
foreign adventurers who had served his predecessor had constituted 
one ‘single eorps of European -cavalry. Simultaneously almost 
with de “Boigne Raymond conceived ‘the: idea ‘of improving this 
system by raising and drilling in the European fashion a con- 
siderable body. of native troops, who should be commanded, and 
in part officered, by the adventurers who, had survived the then 
‘zéecent campaign. 
To this-task Raymond bent all his energies. The work was 


tis 


gradualin its accomplishment. It may be- asked, perhaps, how ` 


the Nizám was able to evade his obligation to the British Govern- 
ment? -But this was not difficult. His, predecessor had been 
forbidden to entertain a corps of F renchmen.» This, the Nizim 
agreed, was not intended to applys and could riot apply, to native 
battalions officered by foreigners. Notwithstanding, then, thé 
displeasure fréquently expressed by the Madras ‘Government, 
"Raymond, under the Nizém’s- orders, continued to augment the 
disciplined native troops. 
His plan of procedure. was different to de Boigne’s, and ‘had 
‘ some advantages over it. These; however, were owing to the larger 
European material available in hig] hands. Thus he was able to fix 


oo 


the complement of the- European officers to each regiment ab 


eight, -of the-men at seven hundred and fifty. 
' By the beginning: ‘of the year 1795 Raymond had under his 
command “fifteen ‘thousand disciplined troops, formed into twenty 


battalions, ahd officered, including the staff; by one hundred and. 


twenty-four Europeans. - It, was the most ‘formidable body of 
native troops in the service of a native prince in India. For 
heit support the Nizám assigned to Raymond several districts. . 
‘Nevertheless, the first essay of these troops on the field of 
ebattle was destined to be unfortunate. In the beginning of 1795 
the Niani, incited by the anar ony prevailing at the court of Pina 
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declared war -against the. ey and jaiei to overthrow 
the Máhrátá Empire. The Peshwá. summoned his vassals and 
raised an army to meet him. The two armies.met beween Kardla 
and Parindé; the 12th March 1795... Raymond had all his men in 
the field ; whilst the Máhrátás were aided by twenty-six battalions 
composed ofthe men of the brigades of. Perron, Filoze, Hessing, 
Dudrenec, and Boyd. In the sketch ‘of Perron’s career I have 
given an account of the action. ‘It will be seen that not. only did 
Raymond obtain at first an advantage over the Mahratds, but that 
when the tide turned, he covered the retreat; prepared at any 
moment to convert it into a victory. But for. the pusillanimity 
of the Nizám he might have done so. But with. ‘such a leader 
even a Raymond could not force victory. 

_ During this war with the Mahratés, the EN R Lord 
Teignmouth, had lent the Nizám two battalions of British sepoys 
to maintain the internal peace of his dominious, while he should 
concentrate all his forces against the enemy. In doing this Lord 
Teignmouth had’ displayed a consideration for the Nizám which 
might easily have been construed as exceeding the bounds of 
permissible courtesy, the British being still in alliance with. the 
Peshwá, But even this did not satisfy the Nizim. He wanted 
active aid ; and because he had been refused, he, on the terminae 
tion: of the war, resolved, to dispense altogether with British 
support, and to supply its place by additions to the corps of Ray- 
mond. In pursuance of this resolution he, in June 1795, dismissed 
the two British battalions. Coinctdently with this dismissal he 
ordered a large increase to Raymond’s troops and assigned fresh 
districts for their maintenance. 

But the British troops had scarcely quitted Haidarabéd when an 
event occurred, the effects of which rendered the timorous Nizám 
"more dependent than ever on the allies he was insulting. His 
eldest son, Ali Jáh, following the family traditions, broke out 
into rebellion, ' Quitting the capital under a false pretext the 
young prince made his way to Bidr, obtained possession of that 
fortress and of others of less importance, summoned disaffected 
chiefs and disbanded sepoys to his standard, ànd was soon 
able to present a very formidable front to his outraged father. 

The first act of Nizim Ali on learning of this revolt was a 
recall the two British battalions ; his second to despatch Raymond 
-against the rebels, Raymond experienced no difficulty. ‘The 
slightest skirraish sufficed to dissipate the followers of Ali Jáh. 
The prince fled to Aurangabéd, but was pursued and, captured. 
Raymond made over his prisoner to the minister sent by his” 
father to take charge of him. The minister when setting out 
on his return journey to Haidarabad, directed that the howdah 
in which the ponge was seated should be covered with a veil, 
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‘But Ali Jah; ashamed- ‘of this indignity and afraid to meet his 
“father, took poison and died. 

Notwithstgn ging the. suppression of the fWbellion, the Nizém 
still retained the two- British - -régiments àt Haidarabad, “and he- 
himself fell gradually into a state of dependence on the British 
‘Government. . ‘This was further ‘evidenced : by tlie- difficulties 
thrown in the way of carrying out the order for the increase of 
-Raymond’s corps. - The ‘prudent conduct of. Raymond at this 
crisis was not, however; without influence on’ the mind of: his 
" capricious master,.and it seems not~improbable~that, had-he 
‘lived, all opposition to his schemes would have vanished, He 
died,’ -howevet; very suddenly on the .25th March’ 1798, just six 
months prior to the arrival of the crisis’ which. would have tried 
“to the utmost his ability and his influence. `. . 

Raymond was a° great loss to -the enemies. of England. `> ` Nö 
adventurer in: India .ever -stood higher ‘than he did.. He was_ 
_ brave, magnificent, > generous,- affable; ` and - vigilant. Po. greats 
abilities -he united: the’ most consummate prudence. The one 
dream of his life was to carry out, by the means still open to: him, 
-the schenies of Dupleix, of Lally, and of Suffrer. He deserves - 
to be rankedi with those. illustrious warriors in the hierarchy of : 
“patriotic Frenchmen. ` With far fewer means he- laid the, founda» 
‘ition of -a-system which excited the greatest apprehension: iu the ` 
‘minds of: the enemies of his country. "To die-at the early age of 
forty-four, just: as: tbe- crisis: to which’ le. might have. been 
“equal-was” approaching, was añ- evidence of love from. which his 
‘friends would gladly have “exempted him.. It is indeed possible 
that his reputation has not suffered from ‘his early death. Even, 


_ ‘Raymond: might: have ‘proved- unequal to- cope with the great 


` 
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Marquess “W. éllesley, wielding: all the--power of British India. 
‘But there:is this yet to be: said - of him. No European of 
_mark who preceded him, no European ‘of mark -who followed 
lim, in India, ever succeeded in gaining to such an extent ‘the 
“Joye, the esteem, ‘the admiration of the natives of the country. 
“The grandsons- -of thè men’. who loved him then love and revere 
‘him now. The-hero. of the grandfathers is the model warrior. 
of the grandchildren. Round his tombin the present day there 
flock: stilt young men and -maidens: listening to the tales.told.by 
-he wild dervishes: of the great:deeds: and. lofty aspirations of the 
paladin. tò- whoin their sires dévoted their’fortunes and their lives. — 
-+ Raymond ‘was succeeded in the command: of:the French divi- 
sion: by M. Piron, a, Fleming. Piron was. honest, but sadly defi- 
' . elent.in prudénce, ‘He could not-conceal the hatred: which: he felt: 
- towards the English... It happened. that Marquess Wellesley had 
just. landed as Governor- General strongly impressed with the. 
designs of General Bonaparte. on- India, and: almost his. first, act 
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was. to.require the. Nizam. to dismiss his French-contingent. _ It is- 
possible that. the prudent Raymond might have -conjured away 
or have met the storm. Piron did not. possess sufficjent c character 
to do either. The Nizám was very unwilling. to ‘comply. But he 
yielded_to the pressure put upon him. by the great Marquess, and | 
ou the Ist September 1798, he signed a, treaty. “by which he agreed 
to. receive no Frenchman. in his service, to, disband. the whole of 
the infantry lately commanded by Raymond, and to. receive in 
their stead a contingent of British sepoys. 

No sooner. had. the treaty. been concluded than four. battalions 
of British sepoys with their, guns marched. to. Haidarabad, and: 
joined the. two battalions formérly stationed, there... Some hesitation: 
was even then-displayed- by the Nizdm to break. up. Piron’s. corps ; 
but the. threatening -attitude - assumed -by. the British forced. ‘him: 
to issue-a proclamation to his. disciplined sepoys informing, them 
that their. French officers were dismissed. -‘The scene. that followed. 

“was remarkable, These-sepoys had adored. Raymond; they: had 
looked to their European officers. with affection and pride; tbey 
would.have followed them to.the, end of the, earth ;. they.’ knew’ 
that, their, dismissal was due, not to the wish of the Nizém,. but . 
to British influence. On. hearing, then,. the. proclamation. of the 
Nizám; they first murmured,. then broke -ont into. rebellion, But 
their European officers had been secured; their, cantonments had. 
been surrounded ;. from. every, point they: saw; their position com- 
nianded.:by. cannon. Resistavce- being. then hopeless, they sur- 
rendered, asking. each. other with a. sighi “would:this: have been, 
had Raymond. only., lived i P- The French. officers were sent.to: ` 
France. 

Ihave mow brought.to.a close. this sketch, of the: careers: of, the 
principal foreign adventurers who flourished in India between: the’ 
‘signature of: the treaty of. Versailles’ and. the. fatal blow. dealt to: 
‘the Máhrátá Empire by Marquess Wellesley in- 1803-4; . From that’ 

„moment the British Empire in’ India was, secure.’ Thenceforth: 
neither. native. prince nor, foreign adventurer.could stay: its onward: . 
progress, Any war which might break out; from the Satlaj down? 
to the sea, could cause no serious disquiet, to the Governor;General : 
of British-India. Even the acute sovereign, of the warlike clan: 
which: had established a, powerful. ‘monareby: ‘beyond the.Satlaj,— 
even Ranjit Singh foresaw the doom which awaited’ even the 
kingdom. he. had. created., “ It--will alll,” he;said, as he.noted‘on the 

Tnap the red border. which encircled the various provinces already: 
under British sway, “it: will all become:;red.” His words were 
a prophecy: The impetus given to the vast machine- could not ‘ber 
stopped until the final goal had been. attained. 

__ The, various,so tọ speak, indigenous races which- had. tried to: 
. found an empire in: India had failed, The. aus brave ‘ag they: 
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were, beéame to a‘great extent E by an overefinement 
of civilisation ; an over-refinement which, amongst other strange ` 
forms, made oK food æ religion. This one law, ‘this article: of faith, l 
which prevents combination, restricts men to a certain diet, to be 
partaken of only under certain fixed conditions, is sufficient i in the’ 
present day to prevent the race which practises, it from „holding the= 
chief sway over such a country as Hindostan, The.northerù warriors. 
_. who raled ‘on their ruin had defects of an opposite character not less 
fatal to permanent predominance. With some brilliant, exceptions . 
. they were intolerant, and the security—the very existence even—of 
' their rule always. depended on the character of the ruler. The , 
Máhrátás, who succeeded them, were in every. sense -of the- word: 
“adventurers,—fortune huriters who rose from nothing, men of 
neither birth, position, nor descent;—the marauders which a county y 
‘in the last throes of its agony sends out fiom its lurking places to 
plunder and destroy. Such was Sivaji; such were the earlier repre-_, 
_ sentatives of the Gdikw4r, of Sindia, of Holkar, and of the Bhdénslé. & 
Yet these men’founded an empire. The Mahrétas succeeded. the 
Moghols. When Lord Lake entered Delhi in 1803, the men he 
had beaten beneath its walls.were the soldiers of the greatest of 
the M4hraté chieftains. ` Virtually he restored the Moghol. 
Could the Máhbrátá empire have lasted if. there hid been no 
. foreign power on thé'spot ‘to supplant it? To those who would. 
pause for a reply I would point to the condition of the court of 
Pina after the death of the.Peshwa, Madh& R4o Narain, in 1795. 
It was the court of Delhi afte? the demise of a sovereign in its. 
worst days... It was the court of: Delhi-as it always was after the 
death of Aurangzib., ‘The Mabrata system of rule was cursed with. 
the same ‘inherent vice. which was the bane of: thé Moghol sway. 
The succession was never secure to any one meniber of the family,’ 
The people were never safe against the exactions of their rulers. 
The rulers were never'safe against treachery ànd insurrection. The 
inevitable consequences were intrigue, rapine, slaughter; constant . 
wars ; incessant’ oppression of the people. Had there been tió. 
foreigners on the.spot to supplant the Méhraté rule it is probable 
_ that the various members of its clan would have fought to a 
standstill, only in the end to make way for some new invader from 
“the north possibly, for the moment, for Ranjit Singh, — to: relapse, 
on his death, into renewed anarchy. 
It would ‘seem, then, to have been necessary for the safety of - 
India that thè successor to the. Máhrátá should be -a foreigner.” 
Who was that foreigner to be? ‘It was inevitable that he should 
come from Europe, for the children of northern Asia had been tried’ 
and found wanting. Portugal made the first venture, ignorant of 
the possible stake she might be éalled to play for. ' Holland, with a 
keener- ‘though still very rdim appreciation of- the future, followed 
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and, in part, supplanted Portugal, Then came ‘England with a 
vision more clouded than that of Holland, caring uothigg. for 
dominion, looking. only for gain. Last of all stepp ad in France. 
„To the brilliant. ‘intellect “of her gifted sons tlfe nature of the 
mission which lay before one. European power was not-for long a 
_Sealed book. The greatest of the children. whom she sent to 
“India, recognising the priceless value of the stake, fisked his all to 
win it. Had- the Bourbon who ruled France. properly supported 
him he would have won if, As it was, the intensity of the pas- 
sion he displayed i in playing the great game communicated some 
vague idea of its importance to his English rivals. The genius of © 
Clive clutched it; the, statesmanlike brain of Warreń~ Hastings 
Durtured it ; the commanding intellect of Marquess Wellesley es- 
tablished it as an ineradicable fact. Yet, throughout this period, 
. France, which had been the first to conceive the idea, never.resigned. 
it, She had much to contend against. The narrow visions of her 
, monarch and her statesmen could not grasp the vital importance 
of the mighty stake, It was these men who prevented India 
from becoming French. I have but to point to a few -instances of 
their incapacity. The restoration of Madras by the peace of Aix la ` 
Chapelle; the recall of Dupleix, when if.they had sent him but 
one regiment more, he would have gained southern India; the 
diminution of the forces ordered to be sent with Lally ; the åp- 
pointment as his colleague of such a man as d’Aché; the acknow- 
ledgment - by the treaty .. of Versailles of the status: quo ante 
bellum, when the English were reduced to their last gasp in south- 
ern India; all these were fatal errors due to that want of compre- 
hensive grasp which marked the statesmen of the later Bourbons: 
“Frenchmen onthe spot, indeed, atoned nobly for the. errors of 
their rulers. They fought for- the idea; as long as it could be 
fought for; and when they beheld it slipping from their grasp 
they yet struggled with skill, with courage, and with- pertinacity 
to prevent its appropriation . by their rivals. In my history of 
-the French in India, and in three recent articles in this Review, 
"I have endeavoured to draw a vivid and a true picture of their 
aims and of their struggles. .Those aims were worthy of being 
recorded, for they were ‘lofty ; ; those’struggles deserved a historian, 
for they. were gallant. The record reveals to us, moreover, this 
great people displaying qualities for which the world has not given 
` them credit. . Wè all kuew that the French were clever,° brave, 
“and venturesome. Not every one, however, is prepared to find 
in a Frenchman the long pertinacity displayed by Dupleix ; oS 
quality of not knowing when he was beaten evinced by Suffren ; 
the daring hardihood of her privateersmen ; or lastly, the Dae 
‘the energy, the perseverance shown under trying circumstances 
by many of the adventurers whose deeds bave been recorded in 
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this r ‘England, who; grasping ‘gradually the idea of Fiance; 
How dectipies the “position to; which a -Frenchman -first - aspired, 
-ónly- does hangur to bérself when `she recognises ‘the splendid, 
- qualities displayed by her’ most formidable rival; allows that on 
- the sea ‘ag well as’ on- land “she -met a wor thy antagonist ; and. 
admits, that if for the favourable résult of the contest sheowes much- 
to the genitis and the comprehensive views of the great statesmen 
who guided the councils of her country during a large portion.-of 
the eighteenth century, she ‘is indebted even to a. greater extent 
- fo- the errors committed by the. statesmen of the enemy she was 
: combating, 
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Ant, I1--INDIAN EMIGRATION TO CEYLON. * 


‘T+ ROM nearly every country in the world, to which a portion of 
S the surplus population of India or Ghina has gone for labour 
purposes, the superabundant peoples of old and crowded lands 
serving to redress the lack of newer countries,—ever and anon has 
risen a cry of cruelty and oppression from the dark-skinned 
‘employé against the white employer, until Englishmen at home 
have felt compelled to greatly sorrow over the ddings of their 
countrymen in distant lands. The remark has been made with 
reference to newly-colonised countries, whero soil for the tiller hes 
in aggravating abundance, that every man would be a slaveholder: 
if he could. With nota few qualifications this statemeat would 
almost seem to be true; but it is hard for those at a distance— 
, and it is they who have made the reniark—to fairly judge of 
persons in such a position. Ina matter of this kind, where labour 
disputes are not degraded by slavery, and the labourer has a 
large amount of freedom, so many circumstances intervene, sins 
of omission and commission on the part of the labourer as well 
as acts of impatience and greed of wealth on the part of the 
master-—that outsiders cannot fairly judge, at least outsiders 
who are unacquainted with the side lights that local knowledge 
alone throws on such complications. The Italians have a proverb, 
“To know all is to forgive all;’ the charity here inculcated is 
greatly needed in cases like those which Mauritius has recently 
‘made familiar, The terrible story which has been told by the 
~ Commissioners sent to enquire into the State immigrant coolies in 
Mauritius is fresh in the minds of the public. Some satisfaction 
may be found in the fact that the planters of Mauritius were not 
pure Britons, had, indeed, very little of English blood in them. 
, But if any found consolation in this fact, the debate in the House 
of Lords in July, 1875, on the treatment of cooliesin Penang, must 
have taken away the ground of their hope, though, as we read of 
the indignation of: noble Lords at the cruelty shown to the Indian 
immigrant in Mauritius, the thought rose unbidden that the honour- 
able House thus occupied was not altogether free of acts of oppres- 
sion of the worst kind, Lord Carnarvon, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, admitted that a miscarriage of justice, in° regard 
bio coolies, had taken place in the Province Wellesley, in Penang; a 
Province that, less tlan twenty years ago, was under the direct 
. yule of the Governor-General of. India. Make what deductions 








* It should be stated that this statistical statements not being 
article was written nearly two brought up to a more recent date 
years ago; which will account for the than the end of 1874, 
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we will, all these facts, including the late Natal difficulty, must 
help to drive untravelled Englishmen to ask, “Is there nowhere 
a land to be folne in which my countrymen deal quite fairly-with an 
inferior race, by whom they obtain a livelihood or amass wealth?” 
Tt is seldom that there is gross and complete darkness everywhere ; 
somewhere the lamp is kept alight, and men need never utterly- 
despair. Nor, at this juncture, have’ Englishmen to put on sack- 
cloth and sit in ashes, as though everywhere in “ plantation” 
colonies, the weakest went to the wall. It isthe proud boast of 
Ceylon, who has fully half-a-million of “foreign” labourers work- 
ing on her hill-sides and in her low-country stores, that she has 
never engaged the attention of the Houses of Parliament in respect 
of the treatment of her immigrarts, Seldom do questions have to be 
put in hey Legislative Council as to alleged miscarriages of justice, 
in which the. cooly is the suppliant. Among the colonies of the 
British Empire, whereimmigrant labour is employed, she wears the - 
“white flower of a blameless life.” The writer pens the foregoing’ 
remark only after careful enquiry, and, if he may himself say so, di- 
` ligent research, But, in claiming all that may be claimed for Ceylon, 
it is not to be said that there have been no collisions between em- 
ployers and employed, no breaches. of trust or attempt at imposi- 
tion here and there, but that, taken on the whole, Ceylon has no 
immigrant history comparable to that of Mauritius, or of British 
Guiana, or of Pera, which latter country vainly attempted to 
thrive upon the iniquities of the dreadful Macao trade. “ Happy 
is that country which has no history,” and the cooly-labour history 
of the first coffee-growing country in the British Empire is happy 
in not being able to claim a place where ’tis no honour to be nota=~ - 
ble, but much the reverse. <A. recital of the circumstances under 
which a stream of immigration, represented by considerably more 
than one hundred thousand persons annually, of their own free 
will leaving their homes and going to another country to find work, 
cannot fail to be interesting to Indian readers, more especially to 
the readers of this Review, to whom coercion of the bodies of men 
is as distasteful as an attempted sovereignty. over the souls and 
consciencts of individuals, 
. Englishmen, as has been said, have little to be ashamed of in 
the story that is to be told of Ceylon labour and howit is obtained. 
The fasts impressed upon the mind of the writer from per- 
sonal observation and research, serve to illustrate the ‘soundness @ 
i y re 
* Sir Charles Dilke, in his “Great- fairly described by the Member for 
er Britain,’ when dealing with the Chelsea. _ When a case of even slight 
immigrant labour of Ceylon, does the oppression of coolies occurs, as two 
planters of that colony, a great in- years ago was the case, public opi- 
justice. His book has been more than nion literally drove the guilty planter 
once publicly burnt by the class un- out of the Island, 
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of that principle of self-government which the municipalities of 
England develop, and which the educated genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon people strengthen, that principle which is lping so much 
scouted by many now-a-days,—that the law of supply and 
demand, with hitches now and again owing to exceptional circum- 
stances, will satisfy all real wants. The author of “The Study of 
Sociology” might have found illustrations in the East as cogent 
as those he has gleaned from Western rule, of the incompetency 
of governments to rightly do the work that people ought to do 
for themselves, He would find that when the coffee crop was 
falling off the trees and rotting on the moist soil for want of 
pickers, and Government intervened to redress the balance, matters 
became a great deal worse, much money was expended, and no 
good whatever done. Left to itself, and to the contracts made 
between the parties to the bargain, things have worked smoothly, 
and the cases where this fundamental rule of political economy 
has broken down are hard to find. . It is a pity that, so far as our 
tropical colonies are concerned, the impression is so widely preva- 
lent that the people under British rule must be treated as children; 
and, consequently, that “paternal” legislation is alone fitted for 
them. Unfortunately, as matters are now going on in the im- 
perial legislature, there is not much to give strength to the endea- 
vours of those who would labour for a healthier mode of dealing, 
not only in England, but also amongst races of people, as in Ceylon, 
who are moving upwards in the scale of manliness and self-trust, 
and who will have to be treated” differently by their alien rulers 
twenty years hence, than they are now. But to return to Ceylon’s 
need of immigrant labour, and how that want was supplied. 

~ With the abolition, forty years ago, of slavery in the West Indies, 
the coffee-crowing colonies of those regions were ruined, Just 
at that time it had been discovered that the coffee shrub (Caffea 
Arabica), which had long grown wild in the Island of Ceylon, 
and the leaves of which hitherto had only been turned to use, would 
grow on the mountains and bear fruit abundantly. Forests were soon 
felled and burned ; shrubs were planted out ; in three years they 
began to bear fruit, and then-it was discovered that there was no 
labour to pluck and garner the ripened berries, The inhabitant of 
the villages nestled in the valleys, who had his ancestral terraced 
tice-fields to cultivate, would take the axe and cut down the forest 
tree, but Bal Hami would not pluck the coffee berry. The jow- 
country Sinhalese man was willing to do carpentry work in build- 
ing a bungalow or store, or act as house servant, but he would 
not take a bag and fill it. with the red berry, which the English 
planter soon appropriately termed “cherry.” Nothing, so far as 
human possibilities of invention can at present be seen, will ever 
be devised which shall pass up and down the straight lines of 
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coffee trees, and gather the ripe fruit, passing over that not'yet. 


matured. Consequently, human. fingers must pick the berry, if it 
is ever to be plucked at all. In times not yet forgotten in Eng- 
land, when steam-reaping machines were unknown, or. were very 
rare, a paucity of labour put the English farmer in a dilemma. 
similar to that of the Ceylon coffee-planter two-score years ago, 
The English farmer’s extremity was the Irish labourer’s opportunity, 4 
and St. George’s Channel was braved and crossed. Precisely so has- 
it been with regard to Ceylon and Southern India, The cooliés from- 
the densely-populated provinces of the parts of India, separated’ 
from Ceylon only by a “ silver streak,” left the villages where the’. 
were almost starving, ventured across the Straits in a dhonés, 
(native vessel), helped the planter to pick the crop, received the’ 
rupees that had been earned, and then returned by the way they 
had come to astonish their-friends and acquaintances with an 
amount of money such as they had only previously dreamed of, 
and stimulating them, in their turn, to -venture forth for-a few 
months, to see if they might thus happily return. Here was 
the germ of a common-sense arrangement which, the reader 


_ Will suppose, developed into proportions large enough to meet- 


the demand, and as the attendant circumstances can be very 
well imagined, no more would need to be said, but that all 
interested might be congratulated on so easy a solution of a 
yery great question. So says common-sense, but that com- 
modity is oftentimes scarce amongst rulers, and the history 
of immigration to Ceylon is but®another instance in proof of this, 
The Government of the Madras Presidency must needs interfere 
with emigration, preferring rather that their subjects should starve. 
at home than that another country should be benefitted by their 
labour, aud the .people themselves enriched. So they meddled 
with the matter and muddled it. The Madras authorities having. 
bestirred themselves, of course Government Secretaries in Colombo 
could not keep their pens from paper; tbey entered the lists to 
protect the interests of the planters, and much ‘sound and fury 
signifying nothing” resulted. But, before detailing doughty deeds 
like these, it may be well to see how great was the poverty of the 
people in the regions whence Ceylon wished to draw her labour- 
supply. , l 
The effect of the En lish occupancy of India has been to raise 
the wages of the labourer, whose position now in many places is 
much better than it was forty years ago. Consequently, injustice 
will not be done to the position of the Malabar “rayat” of 
1830-40 if one or two documents are quoted, bearing date of 


_ only a few years ago, describing the position of the people, taking 


care that there are not special circumstances tu complicate the 
question. To prove that higher wages are now paid to the Indian 
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labourer, compared with an earlier period, it may suffice to ex- 
tract a passage or two from an unquestioned authority, Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, M.P., who, in his book on “ Work and Waggs” says (pp. 57 
and 58) :— | l 

“Since 1853 we have subscribed no less than £40,009,000 for Indian 
railways. A considerable portion of this sam has been paid to native labour- 

ae and the result has been that in the districts traversed by these railways, 

ages have advanced within a short time no less than 100 per cent. In con- 
seque nee of the great demand fur workmen, the price of labour has increased 
to a still more marvelloo~extent in Bombay. Wages in that Presidency 
are now three times higher iu.. “n Bengal and the Punjab. 

“ The following table shows the variations in the average monthly wages 
of a carpenter in Bombay :— 


1830-39 1840-49 1850-59 1863, 
i 30s, 4d. 28s. 10g 32e. 74d. ` EBs. 
‘The following table shows the wages of a cooly at the same pariods :— 
‘1830-39 1840-49 1850-59 1863. 
tds. 9d. ` 12s. 34d. lás. 2d, 278, 


u Everywhere in the vicinity of railway works the Collectors remark on 
their great effect of raising wages. The practice of promptly paying for all 
labour in liberal money wages caused an important social revolution in the 
habits of all who live by labour, even at a great distance from railway works. 
The labourers often travelled 200 miles to obtain work so paid, returning 
home at the harvest time.” 


Railways, too, have been, and are being,.made in Southern 
India, and yet documents, emanating from a. respected Native 
Member of Council, and a Collector under the Madras Govern- 
ment, respectively, tell pitifnl tales of life barely supported. . Some 
of their statements are appended. The Hon’ble S. Ramiengar, c.s.1. 

- ina paper,“ On Taxation and Wages‘ in the Madras Presidency,” 
SAYS — 


t Allowing for feast days, days on which religious ceremonials, bathing in 


oi], &c., are performed, a cooly will not work more than two-thirds of @ 
month, and the working season cannot be put down at more than eight months 
(in the year). ‘The earnings of a cooly and bis wife may accordingly be taken 
as between Rs, 43 and Rs.'60 a year, aceoiding to the nature of their work, 
and taking their expenditure as equivalent to seven kotahs of Paddy (or 
at Rs. 6 akotab) equivalent to Rs. 42, or at the higher rate as equivalent 
to Rs, 55 a year, there is a margin of saving which, however ix, 1 believe, 
actually ‘but seldom put by, There is, however, no doubt that this class is 
better off than the hereditary farm servants, The Shanars, or palmyra climb- 
ers simply get a share of the sweet toddy, and the jaggery or Coarse. sugar 
which they collect for their employer; one Shanar ‘cannot extract the pre- 
duce of more than thirty trees in the working season and from this he gets 
a share selling such of the yaggery as he does not require for consumption, 
The working seasoh comprises some eight months, “and his earnings cannot 
be more than Rs.:3 or Rs, 3-8-0 per mensem, or Rs. 24 or Rs. 28'a year.» 
On this they do manage to exist, but more often than not they have only 
one meal a day, consisting of rice or other grain, with some toddy and 
pogsgery during the day time.” 
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Again w=- 

“ Ido not think agricultural labourers in other districts generally earn so 
much as in ‘ayjore. In some districts fhe wages consist on.an average of 
but two Madras See ais of grain per diem, or sixty measures a mouth, equal 
to 12 X 60=720 measures or 90 mereals per annum, This, in money, is equi- 
valent to Rs. 30 or Rs, 24 a month. ' 

s Taking the whole Presidency it will probably not be much wide of the 
mark to assume the average earnings of unskilled labourers to amount to aboutg 
Rs. 3 a month. ; E 

“There can be no doubt that the wages of labour have increased since 
Fuslis 1263 (A.D, 1853-4 ) though not in proportion to prices. It is believed ` 
that while the latter have risen by 100 per cent. the former bave increased by 
about 50 per cent. and so far the condition of the labouring classes must 
be held to have improved of late years,” 


Mr. F. Brandt, sub-Collector of Tinnevelly, reports as follows :— 


-The heyeditary cultivating peasants, as they are here called, who not ‘so 
very many years ago were absolute slaves, and whose condition is but little 
above slavery now; are invariably, I believe, paid in grain, whether in zemin- 
daries or lands held by other landowners. The working season may be 
taken as consisting of eight or nine mouths in the year, of which some sixty 
days they will be employed in cultivation of the land, and some forty days 
in harvesting operations; during the rest of these eight or nine months they 
will get some odd work in the way of baling water, and so on. The earning 
of a Pullor and his wife during the working season are found to be, in the 


Valliy division of the Naoguneri Taluq, about as follows :— > 


Two measures of rice a day, or— 


Kotah Mercals Measures. 
3 4 4 ... For nine months, 
1 10 4 .,. Harvest allowances. 
0 6 0 ... Special allowances called Syutanteram - 
ee or Nulla. : 
Nushtiun { i.e, allowances for good or 
for bad), as in the case of a birth, 
marriage, matuity of a child, or 
death in the family. , 
1 0 l 0 bne Gleaning. i : 
Total 6 0 0 


Calculating the kotah- at Rs, 6 in money this is Rs. 36 in the 
„year. ' 


The expenditure may be taken as follows :-— 


` Rs, 7 
Diet ahd household expenses, the equivalent ‘ae  & 4° —S 
: Drink, without which they will not work aes 6- © 
E Clothing een ees “sa48 E ape i 6 i 
Rs. 36. 


~ 


E amentia 


In Shermadevi, in the Ambasamudram Taluq, a Pullor is 





reckoned to-get about one and a half measure, and his wife one 


measure a day in the working season, or— ° 
Ko. M M. .? 
1 10 3 
0 10 4 .,. Allowances at the Pesharnam harvest. 
' 0 7 4 ww. Do.’ Do, Kar Do, 
$ _ `Q 1 3 4. Soudantrams. i 
2 10 0... By other field labour. 
0 4 O ... Gleaning, © 
2 0 7 0 u By extra odd jobs. 
eet basiematumtem — ` 
Total 7 0 0 .. Eguivalent to Rs, 42 per annum: 


Statements like these need no comment. The country in which 
the people live who are thus described, is a plain extending over 
a vast area, which Englislimen may fairly picture to themselves, 
if they have seen the fen country of Eastern England, «and will 
Suppose that flat surface almost indefinitely extended on every 
side. This plain of the South of India is paralleled by similar 
flat country in the North-West, and a very vivid description of 
the latter given-in a recent work of fiction,* would serve to describe 
the populous regions between -the Coromandel and the Malabar 
Coasts, where the triangle which India forms is narrowed to a 
point. The census taken in 1871 gives the annexed return as 
regards the districts to which Ceylon looks for her labour supply :-— 


Porulation, Census 





. Districts. Bate eae of cies oe aa 
Tanjore si a 3,739 2,290,400 ` 
Trichinopoly i ia 8,591 1,200,400 
-- Madura or sie 3,784 2,266,600 
Tinnevelly oreo one 4,815 1,694,000 
Totals as 15,929 7,451,400 


Tn 1839 migration to Céylon first became certain and regular. 
Several thousands of coolies are estimated to have entered the 
country in that year. In 1843, when official returns began to be 
compiled, the number of arrivals was 86,600, while in 1865 nearly 
90,000 were reckoned, and in 1874,125,156. ; The following table, 
compiled by the Editors of the Ceylon Observer, will give an, idea 
of the gradually-increasing stream, and its component parts :—~ 


* The Chronicles of Dustipore, London, 1875. 
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The annexed table shows the ports of Ceylon most favoured by 
the immigrants as landing places, and the numbers landed at each 


in one year, Viz., 1874 im 


Ports 
p CoLOMBO, 


Men a oe 
Women aes 
Children vale 


NEGOMBO. 


Men ne bee 
Women Sax 
Children er 


KALPITIYA. 


Men cee ve 
Women ae 
Children jui 


MANNAR. 


Men see | ee 
Women das 
Children ses 


PESALAI, 


Men ago ` bo- 


Total fom! the com- 
‘mencement of the year, 


Women 

Children 
V ANKALAT, 

Men- sr 


Women 
Children 


Total 





Arrivals. Departures, 
an 23,435 30,480 
aro 3,940 3,561 
ase 4,997 3,374 
(re) 71 113 
e 2 0 
oes 17 3 
re 108 at 
z 13 4 
“a 12 _ 9 
oa 36 1,125 
nas Q iZ 
ag Q 12 
e n 59,724 21,592 
»» 15,619 8,441 
one 2,683 1,248 
oee 12,285 1,988 
1,826 - 3,670 
sas - 386 1,179 
a. 195,156" 89,727 


Having thus seen the immigrants reach a land where their pre- 
sence was much needed, we may go on to notice the saction of 
Government, at first baneful then beneficial, with a few remarks ou 





Ceylon Directory, Mr. A, M. Ferguson, 
saysi“ The most satisfactory feature. 
in last year’s figures is the large sur- 
plas of immigrants left in the island, 


This discrepancy (35,000) indicates” 


the great present demand for cooly- 
labour, and also we may hope in some 
degree the advancing rate at which 


* OF this total the compiler of the the Tamils of Southern Ipdia are 


becoming, comparatively, permanently 
settled in the island. The large 
percentage of women, and especially 
of children, in the arrivals for last 
year, also favours the probability of 
a lengthened stay, if not permanent 
settlement,” 
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the cooly himself and some of the outgrowing results of the labour 
movement, i 





e + 
I—The Baneful Action of Government. 


Labourers, in small gangs, had been arriving in the island for 
fully ten years before the Government bestirred itself to do mucl 
for the comfort and convenience of the immigrants; then shed 
were built at three or four places on the road between Mannar) 
the port of landing in the north, and Kandy, the mountain capital, 
situated in the centre of the districts then opened. a distance of 
200 miles. But the accommodation thus provided must have 
been of the scantiest ; for, in 1854, when the planters formed their 
Association * (a Trades’ Union of Employers), one of the first 
things dene was to communicate with Government on the dilapi- 
dated condition of these sheds. But the authorities had not been 
content with exercising their power in the matter of providing’ 
shelter, they proceeded to do what was clearly then right, and 
very necessary, viz. to passa Labour Law. By the Ordinance 
No, 5 of 1841 estate coolies were to be considered monthly servants, 
< though paid by the day, even if no written contract existed. The 

master wag entitled to discharge his labourer without previous 

notice, provided such labourer was instantly paid his wages for the 
‘time he had served, and also for fifteen days from the time of 
his discharge. Matters continued to work on the whole satis- 
factorily ; no substantial injustiee being done on either side, coolies 
arriving in yearly increasing numbers. In 1857-58, however, owiug 
to the increased acreage of coffee land under cultivation, planters_ 
began to get alarmed as to the supply. of labour, the mutiny 
in India during the former year doubtless having something to 
do with the fears entertained. Hitherto cooly recruiting had 
proceeded on this basis: when the in-gathering of crop was over, 
and the coffee beans had been despatched to the port of shipment, 

a large proportion of the estate force was paid off, and they departed 

to their own country, to return to the estates in the course of six or 

eight months. To the kanganis (overseers of small gangs) who 
were deemed trustworthy, sums of money were given, called 

“Coast Advances,” which were to be spent at discretion.In giving 

(what is denominated “ earnest” at English statute hiring fairs) to 

coolies desirous to emigrate, and who might need a few rupees to 

pay their debts .in the village, to leave with their families, and tof 
pay their way in travelling’ to the scene of their future labours. ` 
” Though large sums were given out in this way, marvellously little 


t . 
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* An Agricultural Society had previously been in existence, but it does 
not seem to have done much, 
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of it was misapropriated, * and in the earlier days of immigra- 
tion there was little but the bare word of the kangani to trust. 
The supply of labour not being equal to the demand, ‘it was 
thought advisable that a “Cooly Transport Company” should 


be formed, and that an agent should be stationed in Southern’ 


India to beat up recruits and send them across the Ferry. It 
vas hoped that the advance system would thus be done away 
with. £25,000 was the capital estimated for this company, 
half to be raised in Ceylon, half in England ; the moiety from 
England was easily raised, but the scheme received little support 
in the island, and soon fell through. Unwarned by the fact that 
where a private company had failed, a tape-bound Government 
Commission could scarcely, by any manner of means, succeed,-in 
1858, the Queen’s Advocate of Ceylon introduced to the Legis- 
lative Council a bill entitled, “ An Ordinance for the Regulation 
and Promotion of Immigrant Labour,’ What was the result? In 
1858, while the bill was under weigh, the coolies landed were 
96,062 in number: the year after the Commission created by 
this ordmance had been at work the arrivals had sank to 40,105, 
No wonder that in the succeeding session the bill was repealed. 
The authorities seem to have been possessed with the notion 
that if they took a horse to water they could make him drink. 
The coolies of Southern India are a most conservativé race, It 
was a great thing for them to break through ĉaste rules and dis- 
card other trammels and go forth to seek employment out of their 
own ‘village,’ but the labourer¢ who first came to Ceylon took 
the short’ sea route across the Straits of Mannar, and tramped 
along the North Road till they reached their destination, Itis 
true that, at that time, rivers were unbridged, streams were often 
swollen, wild beasts infested the jungle, food depéts were few, but 
the pioneers of the system had come that way: the first sheep in 
the flock leaped over the obstacle, and all others continued to leap, 
even when the obstacle had been removed. The Ceylon authori- 
ties thought that if they had swift-sailing vessels (steamers) at 


Tuticorin, the southernmost port of India, coolies would assemble. 


there, whence they could be taken to Colombo in from ten to 
twenty hours, and easily conveyed to the coffee districts. The 
coolies could not see this. It might be that they preferred entering 
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* Ata discussion in the Ceylon 

hamber of Commerce in July last, 
[1875] a merchant, Mr. Sabouadiere, 
said, that as regarded the present 
system, he did not think ita very bad 
one, especially with respect to loss of 
money. He had todo with Coast ad- 
vances, as a planter, for many years, 


and had not lost much by it. Cons 


sidering the large force obtained a 
very nominal premium was paid, 

t Now orders on the Indian Fach- 
chéries are issued by the Ceylon 


‘Government, but a good deal of 


“oreasing the palm” is necessary to 
get these orders promptly cashed. ` 
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Ceylon by a north because a kindred race dwelt in that part 
of thesisland: Tamils from the continent, in fact, had hundreds of 
years before driven back the Sinhalese, and themselves occupied 
the Jand. Whereas, at Colombo, the immigrants, to a very great 
extent, were brought into contact with a foreign people.* 3 
The sumptuary. laws of the middle ages could hardly bave been 
more elaborate than was this ordinance to help immigration ; it se 
out, in the preamble, “ that it is expedient, from the ‘lar ge increas 
of public and other works, + to make special provision for the samf 
by a fund to be created for that purpose.” Some of the clauses- 
of the ordinance were very curious, whilst, among other things 
provided for, was a tax of three shillings per cooly employed on 
estates, The ordinance, consisting of fifty clauses, having been 
passed, the gun-boat Insolent was offered by the home authori- 
ties, as *a carrying vessel. Nothing, however, came of ‘this 
offer. An agent was sent to Southern India, “to use every 
exertion to indice labourers to depart for Ceylon in sufficient 
numbers to gather the crop now ripening;” but on the 26th 
of August, when a good deal of crop ‘ts ready for picking, 
not one -cooly had been landed by the Commissioners, The 
steamer Manchester was engaged for the trade, but the Secre- 
tary to the Commission, Mr, Robert Dawson, seems to have seen 
how futile and ridiculous were the measures proposed; for in 
a letter, dated 13th September, he says :—“ I am of opinion 
the Manchester will now bring over at least 300 people each 
voyage. Is it, therefore, judiciðus to saddle the colony with a 
burden of £14,000 or perhaps £20,000 a year for the purpose of 
+ obtaining during the next two months, the full number of coclies_ 
the Manchester is allowed to carry?” In exactly two months the 
Manchester had brought over 2,000 coolies, and had earned 
£291-6-9, while the expenditure had been £2,651-9, resulting in 
a great loss. Altogether, to the end of September, £10,420- -8-8 
had been expended to no practical purpose. 
Foiled in this attempt, the Commissioners (all the while being 
‘highly paid for their labours), tried to graft on Cole the sys- 












* Now, however a change of route that an immense number of people 
is likely to find favour. A large were idling about the villages, and ` 
number of coolies already go to that the numbers working in Ceylon 
Colom] from Tuticorin, andthe ex- cannot affect adversely cultivation in, 
tension of the railway to this town, Southern India, but otherwise, 
tapping, as it does, some of the more t The railway was then com 
populous of the districts, will bring menced. So prosperous is it thai) 

» many emigrants by this way. A last year it brought nearly £200, 000 
planter, of much experience, who into the treasury chest, clear profit, 
recently visited Southern India, has whilst an extension has been made 
favoured the writer with some notes oub cf current revenue. 
of his visit, in which he points out 
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tem of long engagements in vogue between India and Mauritius, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, and other places. This proposal, how- 
ever, proved worse than useless, for it attracted ¢he attention, 
whilst it stirred up the animosity, of the Madras Government, who 
suspected that a large portion of the population was leaving the 
Presidency. The consequence was that, though Ceylon had been 
recognised by the Governor-General of India in Council as geogra- 
phically, and in other respects, a part of India, emigration from a 
portion of the Madras Presidency was absolutely forbidden by the 
local authorities. And this conducts us from the blundering of 
the Colonial rulers to the fatuous policy of the Presidency 
Governor and his advisers. Meanwhile we have come to the year 
i861; the Ceylon Immigration Commission has been dissolved; votes 
have been passed in Council helping to cover the expenditure incur- 
red, while there was not much protest—for, sad to say, the public 
were’accessories to the fact. The Government urgently wanting 
coolies for its own public works ignored Commissions, and had 
recourse to the services of a mercantile firm doing business in 
Colombo and Madras. 

Planters were still short-handed, and forgetting how absolutely 
rotten the support of Government had previously proved, the 
Planters’ Asscciation again approached the authorities as suppliants. 
They asked if the Colonial Secretary had taken any proceedings to 
appoint an agent at Ganjam (Madras Presidency) to open’up new 
fields whence to draw labour. The reply was that Government 
itself had been checkmated in itseefforts: in that direction. What 


the Madras authorities did is thus described in a letter to Govern- | 


ment by the merchant employed :— . 

~ & Bythe annexed copies of letters from Mr. Forbes, the Agent to the 
Governor of the Madras Presidency, you will observe that he intimates, ‘ that 
Government have not approved of the operation “of the Emigration Agency 
being extended to this district, and that all persons collecting or shipping 
coolies without the consent of Government are liable to the penalty of the 
law,’ and, in a subsequent letter, he refuses the application to export coolies. 

“I am aware that the Madras Government views with disfavour the emi- 
gration of the natives of the Presidency for service in Ceylon.” 

Much correspondence followed, the Ceylon rulers being for once 
earnest in their endeavours to secure labour. The Colonial Secre- 
tary, in his letter to the Chief Secretary of the Madras Government, 
pointed out that according to the Indian Acts which control emigra- 
tion, there was no legal impediment to Ceylon residents making any 
part of the Madras Presidency a recruiting ground for any amount 
of labour they required. Full assurance was given that nobody 
would be engaged except with their full and free consent, and that 
the provisions of Act XXV. 1859, (to prevent over-crowding 
in vessels) should be.strictly enforced. In 1862 the Madras 
Government gave way, remarking that they would put no- further 
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obstacles in the way of emigration. Asan inducement to this 
end the Ceylon Secretary had stated “tbat a cooly in Ceylon 
could save opt of his wages, at the present rate, 4, 5, or even 
7, rupees a month,” 

With this concession from Madras ends the Government inter- 
ference on either side of the Mannar Ferry in the arrangement of 
a matter altogether out of their proper sphere, and beyond theif 
legitimate control. ‘The fact,” however, ‘should not be overlooked, 
that the people of Ceylon were notin advance of their rulers. 
The Planters’ Association slow to read the “signs of the times,” 
had kept up a spluttering fire at successive Governors, urging 
upon them to permit the use of the steamer Pearl, when not en- 
gaged at the Pearl Banks (for which service she was purchased) 
to convey coolies backwards ‘and forwards between Southern India 
and Ceylon. Little came of the proposal, though it was not un- 
favourably regarded in vice-regal circles. So slow are men- to 
learn lessons which shall shake their faith in the ability of Govern- 
ments to do everything and remedy every evil, that, though 
failure and disaster, large expenditure and little results, are written 
so plainly on these transactions that “ he may read who runs,” 
only a few weeks since (in July, 1875), at a meeting of the Colombo 
Chamber of Commerce, the proposal of Government steamers was 
revived, an outbreak of cholera at the (Ceylon) landing ports in 
. the north having dammed the stream of immigration for a few 
days. These broad facts remain, sufficient it would be thought, 
to discredit all future efforts of the kind: in 1861, when the Immi- 
gration Commissioners. were exhibiting that zeal which in “ new 
brooms” is proverbial, the number of arrivals was 40,105; as 
the years passed -and the Commissioners were disbanded the new- 
comers rose to 53,422, and-so on, higher still during the régime 
of “ masterly inactivity,” which happily continues to this day, 
` until in 1874, as has been already said, the unprécedented 
number of 125,156 arrivals were recorded. In this instance, at 
least, “ paternal” legislation failed, and if the experience thus 
dearly-bought could only be made available as guides to con- 
duct today and tomorrow, Ceylon’ would be the wiser and 
happier. But the Governor in a Crown Colony of the “ par- 
tial-freedom ” type, is changed every five years ; leading offi- 
cials in: fewer ; each man comes a stranger to his work ; and, 
as evety day has its portion, the lessons of the past cannot be 
well learned, and the land is the loser because the valuable’ 
- experience which has been. garnered is not availed of. The rule of 
Crown Colonies from Downing-street has not yet reached prac- 
tical perfection, radical change is necessary before it does this. 
In the body politic, too, in Ceylon, continual change is frequent; 
it is “estimated that the- European population of the island 
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changes in from eight to ten years. Lasting impressions are, 
therefore, difficult, so far as individuals are concerned. Eor- 
tunately for the world ideas and examples live, though men 
pass away. ; 





`~ © TL The Beneficial Action of Government, 

THE Ceylon Government, as has been seen, in 1861 passed an 
ordinance, the main provisions of which are identical with Ordi- 
nance 5 of 1851, which has been alluded to. In addition, it sets 
out penalties to be imposed on persons seducing labourers from 
an employer, euphemistically known as “ crimping.” . With this 
Labour Law, which is held, unlike the existing laws between 
master and servant in England, to be more favourable to the 
employé than to the employer, and the Ordinance 10 of 1862, 
making provision for the proper accommodation of coolies in the 
short voyage they have to take, similar to the inspection of 
emigrant ships in England, neither more nor less, one might 
have supposed that the Government had done enough for the 
immigrants. But, no! Ordinance No. 17 of 1862 was passed, 
imposing upon employers the necessity of making quarterly 
returns of the coolies in their service, births, deaths, &e, Further, 
while dealing with the ordinances specially passed in the interest 
of the cooly—up to 1863 twelve ordinances had been passed, 
seven then remaining in force*—it may be well to mention 
two others, one securing an important privilege to the immigrant, 
As regards the cooly himself, Ordinance 8 of 1847 “ prohibits 
natives of India from entering into contracts in this island for 
labour to be performed in any British or foreign colony, beyond 
the limits of this island, and without the territories of India, 
and from immigrating from this island to any such colonies 
for the purpose of employment as labourers.” No action under 
this ordinance has ever taken place, Further, the ‘important 
privilege ” is secured to the immigrant of not having to pay the 
© poll-tax.” 

To explain the full force of the “important privilege” sajd to be 
secured to the cooly, it may be well to state that Ceylon stands 
pre-eminently above the other colonies of the empire in the 
matter of good roads, and plenty of them. The island is literally 
“ sridironed ” with them, and. there is scarcely one that is not the - 

ghway of much traffic. They are kept in remarkably good 
order, Every male inhabitant, European and native, has to con- 
tribute annually six days’ labour to the up-keep of these roads, 
for which labour, however, he may commute and pay the sum of 


* Report on the Labour Laws of Law, now Puisne Justice of the Su- 
Ceylon, by R, Cayley, Barrister-at- preme Court. i ; 
I 
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two rupees, The only exemptions are the Governor, soldiers, 
Buddhist prigsts, and immigrant coolies. Not only those in search 
of work aré exempted, but also those actually employed in agri- 
cultural labour. Furthermore, to the benefit of the immigrant, 
“agreements for the hire of any labourer, artificer, manufacturer; 
or menial servant, are exempted from stamp-duty.” This does not 
apply- to any but- Malabar “Goolies; an ordinance passed in 872 
for the registration of house servants requires a great many 
stamps including a new one for each change of service. 

With all this effected the authorities did not see fit to stay their 
hand. In drawing attention to the latest Ordinance of the 
“ paternal ” kind, it must be pleaded in extenuation of the action 
of Government that*there are exceptional circumstances in a Crown 
(plantation) Colony, which justify a great deal of legislation that 
would be indefensible in other countries, in England for instance, 
The writer finds himself called upon to approve much that is done, 
by the authorities in Ceylon which he would strongly condemn- 
if attempted in England. There is no disguising the fact that, 
colonisation being out of the question, the main object. with nine- 
teen-twentieths of the European residents in tropical countries, 
is to make as much money in as little time as possible, and then 
leave for happier climes and pleasanter surroundings. To men, 
eager in the pursuit of wealth, with labourers of a different 
race to their own, with whom is associated the prejudice that 
theirs is to labour while the owner of the fairer skin gets a 
lion’s share of the result of that labour, it would argue the expec- 
tation of something more than the average human being has of 
tenderness, mercy, generosity, to suppose he would never be 
desirous to avail himself, beyond legitimate limits, of the labour 
of his servant. And more, that he would be unduly liberal in 
providing for the comfort of his employés. Much, therefore, may 
be done by a Government which finds such elements amongst its 
subjects, beyond merely enforcing the fulfilment of contracts and 
keeping the peace. Under the influence of this feeling many 
benefits: have been conferred upon the immigrant, the greatest (as 
well as"the latest) of which is known as the Medical Aid Ordinance,. 
No. 13 of 1872. Under the provisions of this Act the cooly finds. 
himself cared for in ill-health and treated in sickness far better 
even*than the headman of his ancestral village would be. The 
assertion may fairly be made that nowhere in the world is a co 
responding class of labourers and artisans so well attended to aq 
times of sickness as is the Indian cooly in Ceylon. How came 
this special attention to be paid? Many years ago Government 
felt-that it ought to do something in the interest of the “sick 
man.” of the estates, and magnificent hospitals “were erected in 
convenient céntres. One of these, a beautiful Dbungalow-like 
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building, on the side of a main road, perfectly elean and neat, 
creepers climbing the pillared verandah and bright tropieal flowers 
thickly scattered around, particularly attracted the Writer’s atten- 
tion when, four years ago, he saw it for the first time. But these 
hospitals were simply costly failures: the coolies would not go 
-to them for medical treatment, nor. allow themselves to be taken 
thither. They would sooner diein their “limes” with their friends 
about them, than take the chance of being cured in hospital. Al 
the while the physical state of the cooly was believed to be far 
from satisfactory. Government wanted to do something, but 
could not well see how to move. Eventually, in consequence of 
statements made to him by a leading planter, Sir Hercules 
Robinson (then Governor) caused a series of questions to be pre- 
pared, embracing the general health of labourers, tle death-rate, - 
and the necessity, or non-necessity for special European medical 
aid being provided in every district. ‘hese questions were sent, 
‘by the Planters’ Association to the superintendents of estates, 
and several hundred replies were received. A very large number of 
planters were against any Government interference whatever, while 
others propounded elaborate schemes of district hospitals and 
dispensaries. ‘The health of the cooly was stated to be pretty goad, 
and the death-rate averaged only two per cent. This average was 
deduced from the quarterly returns sent to Government, aud may 
be taken as fairly correct; but it should be bornein mind that the 
immigrants consist of the healthiest and most vigorous of the race, 
the old, weakly, and infirm beine left behind in the Indian 
villages. Sir Hercules Robinson left the colony before the replies to 
these questions were sent in, but his successor, Mr. (now Sir) W. H. 
Gregory, late M.P. for Galway, took up the matter con amore ; and, 
in spite of the opposition of the planters, an Ordinance was deter- 
mined upon. A bill was introduced into the Legislative Council 
and the debate upon the second reading of the measure proved to 
be one of the most interesting ever heard in the Chamber. The 
opposition of the planters was carried into the Legislature, Mr. 
W. Martin Leake, representative of planting interests, moved the 
rejection of the measure, A passage from his speech -is worth 
quoting. He said :— l . 

“ It was manifest that the cooly in Ceylon was a free man. Then as to his 
physical well-being. He was able to get work whenever he wanted it., Such 
a thing as a cooly out of employ was utterly unknown. He bad said that the 
Wolonial Secretary in 1861 had addressed a letter to the Government of India 
on the question of coolies from Ganjam. In that letter he stated :— 

‘I may here state, for the information of the Hon'ble the Governor of 
Madras in Council, that a cooly in Ceylon can save out of his wages, at the 
present rate, 4, 5, or even 7 rupees a month,’ 

“Since that date wages had slightly increased. Supplies, owing to the 
Opening of the railway and greater facilities of communication had become 
cheaper, so that it was but a fair representation to say now that 
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‘the cooly could at any time save four, five, or seven rupees per 
montlt, And this was the man for whom Government would compel 
planters to previde medical aid at their own expense! But, as he had 
already stated, th€y did not object to the expense. The subject had been 
referred during the last three weeks to the planters in every district. ‘Twenty 
meetings had been convened—some were ill and some were well attended. 
Of these twenty meetings seventeen passed resolutions in favour of making 
their own arrangements. But it „had been said: “ You are too late. You 
-Bhould have done this before.” Tere was no doubt there had been a want 
of unanimity in the matter, a want of unanimity that could not be got over, 
till a measure should be passed to compel the minority to go with the majority, 
and he would undertake to say that if such a measure was passed and the 
‘matter'in this stage were left to them, that aid would be provided in a short 
time in the greater part of the districts. He would not object to-Government 
retaining the power—though he believed it would be contrary to principle— 
of making those districts provide medical aid which had done nothing at all.” 


His closing words were :—. 

“It was all very well for the hon. the Colonial Secretary, in introducing 
the bill to say the planters measured out medicine to the coolies by rule of 
thumb on the end of a paper knife: if was something to be commended” 
that they gave them medicine at all. The Bishop of Peterborough had 
recently said in the House of Lords he would rather see Englishmen free than 
sober. For his (Mr. Leake’s) own part he would sooner see the Malabar 
cooly in Ceylon free than taking physic.” 

_ A planter-merchant, who occupied the mercantile seat, showed 
that the death-rate amongst the coolies was lower than in Eng- 
land,—ergo, nothing, therefore, need be done for them. A third 
unofficial member (Mr. Wilson) thought the bill a most objection- 
able one. *“ The coolies,” he s&id, “ and for that matter all natives, 
are quite capable of taking care of themselves, Indeed, they often 
have the advantage of the European. They know their own rights as 
well as any European in the island,’ and so on, winding up with the 
advice to Government to study the 3rd and 4th verses of the 7th 
chapter of Matthew, and to see that its own pioneers were kept 
healthy and well-tended in sickness before it interfered with the 
servants of others, Sir (then Mr.) Coomara Swamy, himself a 
Tamil, sapported the bill, but spoke damagingly of the Government 
proposals, and said, respecting the difficulty of dealing with the 
people »— oo l i . 

« The superstition of the natives is also in their way of benefiting from 
European medicine. He would relate an‘instance within his own knowledge, 
A Hindu gentleman of great respectability in Colombo was once seized with 
cholera. ihe day happened to be one of his fasting days. He refused to take 
any medicine during the day, and brought himself to the point of on 
A deception had to be practised on him. The doors were shut, lights _ 
‘introduced, and the hands of the clock turned past six in the evening. He 
then took medicine and he was cured. But it was almost a miraculous 
cure and the patient attributed his recovery to his having adhered strictly 
to the rules of his faith. All this showed how much of the success of this 
measure depends on the kind of men selected for doctors. They should be 


men who know the caprices and weak points of the coolies and who would 
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gain their ascendancy over them by persuasion and kindness. Strange 
faces would simply frighten them yet more,and confirm them in their silly 
prejudices.” , x 


The Auditor-General (Mr. Douglas), who haœ had experience 


in Mauritius, agreed from that experience that the planters should ` 


not nominate the doctors, but that the appointment of officers 
should be in the hands of Government. As tò the coolies 
not making use of the distriét- hospitals, what he had seen 
as a Poor Law Commissioner in Ireland, and, later, as an official 
in Mauritius, convinced him that this difficulty would soon be 
removed, and that they would have to guard against a too 
free use of the institution. The Colonial Secretary (who had 
formerly been in Jamaica, and is now Governor of the Windward 
Islands) wound up the debate, and the ordinance passed the 
second reading by a majority of eight.* A 

No further opposition was offered,.and the bill passed through 
the several stages, received Her Majesty’s sanction, and soon 
afterwards was put into operation. It has been working nearly 
three years, and, all things considered, has been a_ success, 


English doctors, with native dispensers and assistants, are ‘in 


every district, and instead of palatial hospitals at a central station, 
perhaps a score of miles away, each estate, or two estates com- 
bined, have erected a two-roomed or three-roomed cottage hos- 
pital, as much as possible like the “lines” in which the coolies 
live. Here, under certain regulations, patients can be visited and 
attended by their friends. Seyenteen committees have been 
formed to work the ordinance. Amongst the rules agreed upon 
are the following :— 

“ That each estate shall provide a book in which the medical officer shall 
(in the absence of the superintendent) register his visits to the estate, and 
treatment required by any sick coolies he may have seen. This book must 
be kept in an accessible place. Unless these rules be attended to no com- 
plaint will be entertained by the committee ngainst either the superintendent 
or medical officer.” 

“That the medical officer be-requested to visit each estate in his district 
once in each month, and oftener, if necessary. 


“ That the medical officer shall attend all native immigrants, paid servants, 
and superintendents of estates, free of any extra charge for his «professional 
advice : in those cases where there dre European families, private practice be 
allowed within the district only.” 

Returns have not yet been furnished to Government in suffi- 
cient number to show the statistical effect of all the care bestow- 
ed; but there can be no question as to the increasing amenability 
of the Malabar to European treatment, and the growing popu- 


larity of Ceylon as a field of labour. Prior to the passing of * 
this ordinance each superintendent had a medicine chest, and 


* The Ceylon Hansard Session 1872-73, 
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doctored the sick himself, .often after a “happy-go-lucky” 
fashion. Quinine was the great “stand-by,” and if it cured in 
only half thewases in which it was applied, the Tamil cooly ought 
to venerate the memory of the Countess of Chinchon (wife of a 
Viceroy of Peru,) who discovered the wonderful properties of the 
bark of C. Caltsaya or C. Succtrubra, as much as Mr. Clements 
Markham evidently does, and he, in his tufn, ought to send one 
or two copies of his expensive book on this subject, to be wor, 
shipped as Swames (gods) by the people. The writer was much 
amused, on more than one occasion, while staying with a planter: 
friend in the vale of Dumbera, while accompanying him to the 
various groups of “lines,” after the coolies had been mustered, 
told off in gangs, and sent to their work. The object of the 
“round,” which was made daily, was to see what was the matter 
with the labourers who were not at muster, and to doctor them if 
they were ill. The proprietor ia question had.about eight hundred 
coolies in his employ, some of whom had been thirty years 
with him, and their children had grown up under his rule. 
‘Consequently his relations with the people were freer, and on a 
more confidential, patriarchal ‘footing than is usual on estates, 
Followed by a cooly with a box of medicines he would sally forth, 
and, at the time he was expected, the sick would be found in all 
attitudes, outside their dwellings. The preliminary to treatment 
was for the sick man or woman to show the tongue, then various 
punches about the region of the chest and lower ribs would be 
made—(a dangerous procedure iteseemed to the looker-on, consider- 
ing the proneness to disease of the spleen which all Hindus 
display); finally, inspection over, a strong dose of quinine, 
dissolved by a-strong solvent; would be. put into a wine-glass, 
the patient made to tilt his or her head back to a fearful angle, 
and the contents poured down the open mouth. The same glass 
sufficed for fifty sick people. Often, it happened, that what was 
wanted by the sick cooly was what is, known amongst poor people 
in England as “kitchen medicine,” and the sight in that 
planter’s breakfast room, when the meal was over, was curious 
and amusing, even if not altogether edifying. What has been 
thus described ‘is a relic of old days, as much of a rarity nearly 
as flint weapons or lacustrine dwellings, the new sweeping, all- 
embracing medical rules doing away with the necessity for pater- 
nal medical treatment of his coolies by the planter; and, soon, 
life on the coffee-plantations of Ceylon, will be as stereotyped as 
that in an ordinary street or square in any town in England. The 
regular demands for road maintenance, cooly medical aid, and 
similar things taking the place of income-tax, water, police, and 
lighting .rates, with which the English burgess or citizen is 
familiar. Civilisation and the tax-gatherer are inseparable. If 
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the. state of things detailed, and the medical treatment of the 
cooly under this circumstances are justifiable, then the statement at 
the heading of the second seetion of this paper is børne out, vie., 
that, in some cases, the legislation. of the Government in behalf 
of immigrants has been of a beneficial character, 
IIT , | 

« RaMASAMrI,” * (generic name by which the cooly is known) is 
not slow to admit that he has much to congratulate himself -upon 
in having so favoured a land as Ceylon in which to labour. His 
hours of toil hardly ever exceed ten per diem, and, as a rule, he 
does not average more than twenty days’ work out of the month. 
He receives rice from his employer at a certain rate the year 
through, however prices may fluctuate; if the market rate has 
been lower than that at which he is supplied the balance is made 
up to him ; if, as is more frequently the case, the planter suffers 
loss on the transaction, not a cent of this does Ramasami pay. 
According to the notions of his class, indeed in the true acceptance 
of the term, he can become wealthy. Barely six months prior to 
the time of writing one of the Princes of Travancore delivered a 
lecture to a literary institution composed of Hindus on a topic 
very much akin to “self-help,” and theexample he set before his 
hearers as most worthy of imitation, was that of a cooly from 
Travancore who emigrated to Ceylon, was careful with the 
money he earned, and now (but a few years after proceeding to 
‘Seylon), ranked amongst the prosperous proprietors of estates 
in the Travancore coffee regions. In the planting districts of 
Ceylon the Malabars rise to position of trust as conductors of 
estates, while the capabilities of the race are evidenced in the 
remarkable career of Sir T. Madhava Rao, the present Prime 
Minister of Baroda, who commenced life as a clerk in Madras 





t 
* 





* A proper name; Rama is well- pay the equivalent of a land-tax- 


known to students of Hindu Mytho- 
logy, as keing the hero of the epic 
poem, “ Ramayana.” Sami, “god or 
lord. Literally the name means the 
Lord Rama. te 

t Matters have changed somewhat 
in this respect now, and the high 
prices of rice ranging in the “fall ” 
of 1876 and the early part of 1877 
were, by the great majority of plant- 
ers, made to fall on the coolies. A 
curious delusion exists with regard to 
this practice amongst planters. Be- 
cause there has been occasionally a 
small loss it has been claimed that, 
in bearing this loss, planters Lave to 


No reasoning could be more absurd- 
First, it has to be proved that the 


: planter pays the import tax on rice, 


which the present writer has never 
seen established, though he has often 
heard it asserted, with more or less 


‘heat, generally more, Secondly, if a 


burden at all to the planter, it ought, 
in common fairness to be charged to 
the wages’ fund, and not put on the 
land. The present system of imported 


rice being taxed instead of land is. 


very burdensome to the poorer people, 
but this is not the place to deal with 
that question. 
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on Rs. 20 a month. In Ceylon this race has for its head 
Sir Coomara Swamy, favourably known in cultured circles in 
Europe as the translator and annotator of. a popular Hindu play, 
which, with perinission, was dedicated to the Queen, “ Discourses 


of Buddha,’ the Dathavansa, and other works, and who is the. 


Tamil representative in the Legislative Council, whilst a large. 
proportion of the leading members. of the Ceylon Bar arè of 
this race. The Indian cooly in Ceylon becomes a very in- 
dependent being, by no means disposed to submit to what he 
may think is injustice because the durat (master) has commanded 
it. A traveller in Java, who had had much experience in the 
coffee ‘districts of Ceyion, describes the great astonishment he felt 
in noticing the difference between the cringing apathetic manner 
in which the Javanese labourer received his pay on settling-day, 
and the kold independent manner in which Ramasami turns’ over 
the rupees he has received, counting them two or three times 
over, and if he is not satisfied, arguing the point with his master. 
Most amusing stories are told of the independence thus shown by 
both men and women. Two years ago.a scheme was broached, 
and heartily taken up, for the purpose of establishing schools, on 
the estates for the coolies. The propounder of the scheme was the 
Rev. R.. Abbay, a member of the eclipse expedition of 1871, 
who subsequently accepted the post of episcopal chaplain in one of 
the coffee districts. Schools have been established on all sides, the 
parents of the children attending being called upon to contribute 
according to their means to the support of the teacher, books and 
building being provided by the estate. The Tamil Cooly Mission 
has been at work for nearly twenty years, specially devoted to the 
welfare of Ramasami and Carpie and their little ones,* ‘A great 
annual sacrifice is made year by year by the local exchequer in 


follows :— 
Expenditure on the North Road and at the Ports of Arrival... £10,000 

For Medical Aid (about) ... sei vee wee y 80,000 
Loss, through labourers being exempted from contributing to - 


Road up-keep, &c., (about) vr sas aes s 40,000 


Dataa 


Total ea £85,000 
Englahd made a great sacrifice when it paid £20,000,000 to. 


free the West Indian slaves: the little Crown Colony of Ceylon, 
besides (in 1818 to-1844) freeing its slaves without a penny of 
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* It was in connection with this open rupture between Bishop Cople- 
Mission that the ecclesiastical difi- ston and the whole of the episcopal 
culty in Ceylon, which led to an Mission Clergy, occurred. - 
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behalf of the immigrants, which may be stated roughly as _ 
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compensation, is deserving well of the Empire for the manner in 
which it is striving to do its duty to the poor ee of 
Southern India, who find in its borders, easy work and good 
pay, with a climate in which to labour not very different from 
their own, and’ where different, vastly superior. But the ad- 
otage to India of such a neighbour does not end here. ‘The 
lies return to their own Jand, some having journeyed a thousand 

les or more (a great thing in itself for a Hindu), and carry 
vith them, to diffuse in the villages, all the culture they have 
obtained from settled, organised labour and mtercourse with a 
higher civilisation. It is not too much to say that they are 
thereby leavenmg the people of Southern India with ideas and 
influences that, less than a generation hence, will bear fruit, which 
will probably display itself in a demand for being ruled after a 
different fashion than that now in vogue, and with an appreciable 
-native element amongst the ruling caste. Such an ordinary com- 
mercial matter- as the labour supply of the coffee estates of Ceylon 
is destined, undesignedly, to make that islhnd of great use to 
India, in a manner and to an extent scarcely conceived. Milton 
happily conjoined the continent and the island when the wrote of 


“ Tndia's utmost isle; Taprobane,”” 


“ Happy” conjunction, because the comparatively small population 
of Ceylon renders it the fittest scene for the experiment that must 
be made by the British in the East} viz, the marriage of Euro- 
pean freedom and energy with Asiatic philosophy and inertia. 
How this is being done cannot be detailed here ;. assuredly it 
is being attempted, and results are already being achieved which 
will warrant larger experiments elsewhere,—if only Downing- 
street officials do not interfere too much: If the Sinhalese, and 
Tamils resident in Ceylon, 'can be made as active, energetic, > 
and law-abiding as Britons, there is no race in India which 
may not become a self-governing, self-restraining, or self-stimulat- 
ing people, as thée*special requirement may be most needed. ‘The 
Buddhist faith, with its Nibbana (Nirwana) of annihilation.and its 
indolent non-proselytising priests, had made of the Sinhalese a 
slothful people, a most feeble nation. Contact with the British, 
however, has so put them on their mettle that in keenness of 
intellect, in acquisitiveness, and in many other respects” they’ are" 
little inferior to the “superior” race. The leaven is working: 
through the coolies in Southern India it is from the foundations 
of the social fabric. The process may be slow, but it is likely 
to be the more stable. And in this respect, as-in so much else 
that is undesigned and (so-called) accidental in this world,—so- 
called accidental because the laws which rule action of every 
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Art, II.—SIX YEARS OF PUNJAB? RULE, 
Punjab Administration Reports, 1871-1876. 


HE Punjab Administration Report for 1875-76 will not suffer 

probably by comparison with similar productions of other 
provinces, Itis concise without being abrupt, and interesting 
without prolixity ; not omittmg any topic of importance, it never- 
theless avoids as a rule the defect of sketchiness. On some 
matters indeed treated of, we could have wished for fuller discus- 
sion, or at the least, fuller information ; but this perhaps is a good 
fault, as while brief, the report does not incur the Horatian 
reproach of being obscure. The Lieutenant-Governor's epinions 
.on most matters of administration are here given clearly and 


decisively, in language- whieh is in general happy, almost epi- 


grammatic, This we had aright to expect from the known facility 
of Mr. Griffin’s pen. The peculiar difficulty of writing a good 
report, that of saying much in few words, seems to be in his hands 
a peculiar facility ; not merely here and there, but -throughout 
the report there are expressions, and turns of sentences, which, 
when once read, rernain in the memory of themselves, as specially 
appropriate word-settings of the ideas they represent. Yet 
Pegasus’ has not always been curbed ; the-spirit of antithesis has . 
possessed the able Secretary so thoroughly, as once or twice to 
carry him beyond the bounds of accurate and moderate expres- 


slon—as we may note further on. 


Being a kind of ‘valedictiom on the part of Sir Henry Davies, 
the report naturally takes something of the character of a general 
review of his administration. .Though this proceeding may cause 
us to hear the same thoughts, and in places to read the same | 
words as already have beem given in past years, there seems no 
reason to complain; a general view of an administrator's work, 
when it can be, had as embracing a period of years, is more satis- 
factory ‘as being more complete than the very partial .¢limpse 
possible in the report of any single year. And that ruler is 
happy who in these days of progress, or at least shifting of mental 
stand-points, can refer with confidence to former official utterances 


„as still true—true under the fresh light of altered circumstances 
‘and longer experience. That the Lieutenant-Governor of the 


Punjab has been able to do so, is of itself no inconsiderable 
vindication of his policy and government. In this general retro- 
spect of the affairs of the frontier province from 1871-76, we 
purpose to accompany him, or speaking more appropriately, to 
follow him at a respectful distance caused by our consciousness’ 
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of inferior ability, of information less familiar, of knowledge less 
extended. 

Taking thesorder adopted in the report we first come. on the 
politieal relations with dependent States. -These States from their 
position have, many of them, an intimate and important connection 
with the internal administration of the province; a connection, i 
or perhaps more accurately, a want of connection, which in many 
small matters impedes the administration of justice. It is true 
that in all the States a greater or dess degree of assimilation to our 
procedure has been obtained; but this is very far from being so 
effective as it might be, were greater stress laid on the point, Let us 
not be misunderstood : we are not by any means advocating that the 

~proceedure of native courts under a native government be made 
similar to ours in all. things—our modes of suing, pleading, ap- 
pealing,.are only in a very small degree applicable to, and 
appropriate for, ‘the subjects ef a government whichis, save as _ 
regards its allegiance in political matters to the British Crown, . 
irresponsible. But in the very important matters. of run of civil 
process, and criminal warrant, more remains to De attained. Fully 
one-half the number of districts in the province have on ene 
or more of their sides a native state. Cattle-thieves, abductors 
of wives, fraudulent debtors, find it easy, and very much to their ad- 
vantage, to escape over the border, for only in certain cases is their 
surrender provided fotz No improvement can, we think, be deemed 
satisfactory until theeEnglsh writ shall run throughout the 
length and breadth offthe prevince, with equal regularity, force, 
and despatch. There is. nothing ignominious or humiliating in 
this for a native ruler, and it might be held out to him as a 
premium for- increased efforts and vigilance in securing purity and 
regularity of administration, that his writs should in like manner 
be endorsed and served by our own officers. . 

The importance of the subject is not to be estimated by taking 
any single ease. It is the aggregate of cases ‘causing in numerous 
instances the defeat-of just claims, and the failure of justice, . that 
must be looked at. The foot of the mythic goddess is as leaden 
in India as elsewhere, and we handicap her more heavily still by 
putting on her additional weight—a needless one. 

The Lieutenant-Governor apparently regards with satisfaction 
the administration of the native States during the last few years. 
He writes “that the wholesome influence of English example has- 
generally raised the standard of administration” among the native 
principalities.” This no doubt is truae—some things done formerly 

+ would not be tolerated now-a-days—-the force of public opinion 
bears to some degree even on a Raja; but it is to be feared that 

-. though “much is done still more remains to do” in the „matter. 
To any one eyen slightly acquainted with the internal affairs of 


~ 
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the dependent States, a mournfully long list will come to remem- 
brance of family feuds, of State and zenana intrigue, of drunk- 
envess, of profligacy, and even of alleged barbaric @ruelty, 

The two States ‘which have exhibited’the most fnarked improve- 
ment of late are Bahawalpur and Chamba, both under English 
officers. Of these Bahawalpur perhaps exhibits the more showy 
progress, but in Chamba the benefits accruing to the State and 
people alike, are -fione the less solid and real. We doubt, indeed, 
whether, when the government comes again into native hands, 
Chamba will not exhibit a more equable continuity, or at least, 
better piece-work of administration than its larger rival, The Secre- 
tary of State, sometime ago, expressed a fear lest when the English 
administration of the State of Bahawalpur ceased, there might be 
a collapse, This, it need hardly be said, would be an evil not 
easily repaired; and though the officers who have been in charge 
are reputedly vigorous and able, yet this very vigour and ability 
might prove a snare. To indulge in something of a paradox 
we might put-it that no British “Resident or Regent should be 
deputed to a native State, unless he belongs to the conservative 
party in politics, As an Englishman he will certainly do enough 
in the way-of progress, as a conservative he will not introduce 
unsympathetic reforms that, when the guiding, hand is withdrawn, 
cannot be permanent. These remarks are, of course, impersonal ; 
the Lieutenant-Governor has himself-paintedly denied the exis- 
tence of any occasion for fear of such .a*-éollapse at Bahawalpur 
as that mentioned, and he is not if the abit of speaking without 
book. eee 

~ ‘The young prince of Bahawalpur is-déscribed as a hearty, manly 
~ Jad; and the little Rájá of Chamba, if not quite so robust, is plea- 
sant-mannered and free from affectation. The education of each 
is conducted by a tutor under the superintendence of the Resident 
or Superintendent. Government probably appreciate the fact 
that all hopes of improving native governments must begin 
and radiate from the central idea of giving good education to 
the future governors. In this matter we heartily wish the idea 
of the late Lord Mayo could be carried out thoroughly, in all pro- 
vinces of the empire, that all rajas and princes should, as boys, 
attend colleges, instead of being educated singly. The. latter 
system isopen to the evident objection of flattering the,amour 
propre of the pupil, but this positive injury is hardly so consi- 
detable as the negative one of depriving the boy- of all chance 
of learning the lesson, as noble as it is necessary, to give and take, 
bear and forbear. The objects of the plan we. advocate, were 
meant no doubt to be met partially, if not wholly, by the Govern- 
‘ment Wards’ school at Ambala, but on many grounds it would seem 
Letter to have, as was proposed some little time ago, a school for 
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young nobles either in the hills or (as at Madhopur) so near their 
base as to invite the residence of the children of the hill réjas. 
The next {Spic discussed in the report is the burning question 


ef frontier polic. On this point the dictum of Dr, Johnson comes 


to mind, that he who pursues his investigations beyond the reach 
of possible information i is outside the pale of criticism. Under 
the present circumstances of. public knowledge (and we pretend te 
no other) concerning matters on the other side of the fr ontier, Te 
are probably but some twenty persons in India who are competent 
to criticise the policy with which tae . Lieutenant-Governor-has 


-identified himself. True it is, we kuow the movements of our 


officials, the tone of feeling among our zemindars on thie’ 
side of the line; but what is going on beyond that line ; wha? 
is the state of hope: or fear among those restless masses é 
Savage pluiiderers ; how far, in short, the system of blockade 
is doing its work this cannot be.decisively known as yet. Raids 
and robberies in the pale of British territory will always be) 


exaggerated, because they are comparatively rare, and a burst of 


impulsive lawlessness should not be allowed too much weight. 
We repeat that there are but few men competent to cirticise the 
Government frontier policy, and feeling our own incompetence, we 
leave these Hleusinian stories unattempted, unexplored ; noting, 
(as a suggestion for these’ who care to profit by it) the special’ 
appropriateness at this time of the homely proverb < the less said, 
the sooner mended? x» 

We come now to.much more debateable ground, yet ground 
which, we think, will bè generally admitted as the strongest of all 
the positions occupied by Su Henry Davies as a ruler of the, 
Punjab, viz., his revenue policy and administration.* Glancing down 
the list of the commission, with the doubtful exception ‘of the 
Financial Commissioner, Mi. Egerton, we could hardly name an 
officer whose personal opinion and authority in such matters, apart 
from his official position, would carry with it more weight than 
that of the Liewtenant-Governor himself. As & settlement officer 
insthe Punjab his work stood the test of experience,iwell : it was not 


jess popular, though it was stricter than the assessment, undúly 


light, as we think, of his successor on partly the same ground. 

After an experience matured in another province, Sir Henry. Davies 
returned to the Punjab, to find an impulse current, if not pre- 
valent ‘among fiscal officers in favour of light assessments, as the 
expression of an enlightened and prudent liberality on the part“ 
of a beneficent Governmert, toward a people recently come uuder. 
English rule, and but half accustomed to the inelastic regularity 
of cash collections. As a sua of the error of earlier 


'* This article it should be remembered was salen in February last. 
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Punjab days when the plunder of over-assessment was committed. 
in‘more than one disiriet, this rebound was not discreditable to 
the intellectual sagacity, as it was certainly cxeditable to the 
moral sympathies, of those who encouraged it. Yet, in the subse- 
‘quent history of Punjab settlements, there has been but too eon- 

~spicuous evidence of the danger of excessive re-action. That the 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks so is well known both from his per- 
sonal utterances, and from the official ‘expression of. his opinions. 
In his first’ yearly review of the administration of the province 
we find :— 

“The Lientenant-Governor while acknowledging the-ability and 
“industry with which settlement officers in the Punjab have 
“ earried on their duties, has yet-been compelled to refuse sanction 
“to the asscssments for a lenger period than ten years in most of 
“ the districts, the settlements of which have come before him for 

_* sanction in the past year. Heis convinced that the assessments 
“have generally been framed on too: liberal a scale, on data the 
€ correctness of: whieh is open to more than doubt, and that the 
“Government has not been permitted to receive its fair share in 
“the general prosperity of the country.” | i. 

The case principally referred to was that of the revised settle- 
ments in the Amritsar Division, superintended by Mr. E. A. Priusep, 
The ingenious ability of this gentleman is well known, and we have 
neither space nor inclination to enter into the well-worn controversy 
as to the data and principles governing his assessment. But the 
following figures showing the decrease in the Government claim 
at the revised settlement will explain the Lieutenant-Governor’s 

-remarks :— i 


District. Cause Lacrease. Decrease. 
e Rs. Rs. 
Reduced settlement demand a sne 45,159. 
AMRITSAR .., < Water advantage rate .. 64,713 
; Progressive jamas es 11,603 
Reduced settlement demand se encores 25.452 © 
SEALKOT s Progressive jamas s+ ‘te 12008 
: - ( Reduced settlement demand se cee uae . 88,170 
GURDASPUR... 4 Water advantage rate © wo. 23,994 
Progressive Jamas ... oe 6,550 
1,19,511 1,58,771 


» There appears, then, a net decrease in the settlement of the 
division of Rs. 39,260. And when it is remembered that the tract 

of country is the most populous in the Punjab, and that in two of ¥ 
the districts, besides the common increase of prosperity and eulti- 
vation, there had been the special advautage of the development 

of the Bari Doab Canal, it will be admitted that the settlement 
officer who should ask the Government to consent to take an 
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annual share less by Rs. 40 000 than its former one, should be able to 
make out a vey strong case. Whether such case has been made 
out, will probably never be officially determined; the decision of’ 
the Government of India to give effect to the re-settlement for 20 
years instead of 10, as sanctioned by the local Government, ‘pro-.* 
ceeded on another ground, irrelevant fo the merits. An informal- 
promise it was said had been given by a previous Lieutenant-? 
Governor to confirm the assessment, and the good faith of the 
Goverument was pledged to maintain that promise. Besides which,- 
the extraordinary delay made in submitting the settlement report 
rendered any change still more difficult. “So the term was pro- 
longed, the Government pocketed the loss, and the zemindars have’ 
one less grievance to complain of. They make up for it, however, 
by increased affection for their remaining stock, in which, first and 
foremost, is the cry against the water advantage rate, * This some 
time ago used to be so well known and recognised that the poetical’ - 
talent of the country side embodied it in a not unmusical lament or” 
dirge, sung in the bazar, at nautehes, and other assemblies, called 
the « Acre ‘gong ” the refrain being “we are ill with the acre- 
disease.” The disease probably by this time has died a natural death, . 
‘as the district officers wisely left it alone, without any stimulus 
persecution. But to return to the subject of the general assessment, 
Ít was almost impossible that contrary ‘Views on ‘such an important 
matter of fiseal policy, expressed by earnest men, convinced of the 
sufficiency .of the data on which such views were founded, should ` 
be conveyed without some degree of acerbity, perhaps of personal 
bitterness. To those who witnessed it, a personal encounter be- 
tween advocates of the two schools as they may be called, ‘was nof - 
without interest. On the one side were’ ingenuity, boldness in 
attack and a vehemence and emphasis of expréssion, exposing 
(perhaps unfairly) the speaker to the charge of carelessness as 
to facts. On the other side, a quieter front, a more slowly-moving 
mind, a more solid judgment and moderate expression. To many 
the victory here would not seem to belong to the swift. . 

But there is no need to dwell on such ditferences. True, a more 
difficult task has been made for the officer superintending the next 
settlements, whoever he may be,.it will be doubly hard for the 
Government to win back its own. But no good can ‘be done by 
talking about this; and, although there are in the report one or 
two traces of remembrance’ of the controversy, there is also ad 
graceful notice of one of Mr. Prinsep’s many ingenious and’ * 
thoughtful expedients which may be taken as setting the seal-to a 
chapter of revenue history, which has not been dishonourable to 
either of the parties who supplied its facts. 

Closely connected: with the settlement policy is ‘the land and 
revenue legislation of the province. The land revenue is so em- 
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phatically the tack: bone of the whole frame of the income of 
the State, and so nearly affects the welfare of its subjycts in India, 
that any measures determining or modifying the dimits of landed 
interests, their acquisition and relinquishment, or the procedure 
of Government in dealing with such interests, must be of literally 
“vital importance. Here again the present administration bears 
marks of progress and improvement which cannot be denied. 
The report is right in saying that when the Lieutenant-Governor 
assumed office the law relating to the administration of the land 
was in an extremely indefinite state. A mere glance at the list of 
Acts passed since then will show how matters are changed; and in 
such change, a large share of credit must always attach to the local 
Government, by whose solicitation, or at least advice, the simplifi- 
cation aud determination of the Jaw have been brought about. 
‘The Land Revenue Act, the Local Rates Act, and the Punjab Laws 
„Act, mark an epoch which began, indeed, somewhat before Sir 
Henry Davies assumed office ; “hut: ‘which came to its full develop- 
ment under his administration : an epoch of codification, which is 
of itself a significant token of the progress of the country. The 
earliest and not least important of the local Acts was the ‘Tenancy 
Act of 1868, which excited so many hopes and so many fears. 
The report says of this measure :— 
“The opinion that it works, on the whole, well has more than- 
once been expressed, but some proposals for its amendment in a 
few matters of detail not ‘affecting its general principle have 
recently been submitted to the Government of India,” 
As eight years have passed away since the Act came into Sree, 
-ihe gauge of its practical power is well known, and the opision, 
above noted, is justified by the facts. But among the proposals 
for amendment it would be interesting to know whether any 
mention has been made of the’ necessity of determining more 
definitely the circumstances judicially to be held as constituting 
an abandonment of right. It is no secret that local judicial 
authorities dre at variance on the subject. It has been held at 
‘one time that an abandonment for even so short a time as one year, 
voids the right, at another that the full period of twelve years 
should elapse before the right is extinguished ; and yet again on a 
third occasion, that no definite period within the usual period of 
limitation can be fixed for the loss of the property and iaterest, 
bs what is mainly to be looked to, is the intention of the tenant. 

uch a point as this can hardly be looked on as one of detail, nay, 
in logical degree, it is of equal importance with the subject of 
acquisition o or ascertainment of the right. And, as time passes on 
it is evident that the importance of acquisition will relatively 
diminish, while that of relinquishment must proportionally 
increase, There are in fact two ways of determining the period 
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of limitation for abandonment: leading from two different mental 
starting points. The one looking at the hereditary occupant as in 
reality a sub-proprietor must treat his right as equally difficult to 
take away with that of the so-called proprietor. It is the same in, 
kind, only inferior in degree to the latter. The second view’ 
regards the right of occupancy as a kind of excrescence, quasi 
morbid in character, on the fair trank of proprietorship; not as a 
thing of the same kind, it may ‘sometimes usurp the whole of 
the usufruct, indeed, but. never attain: to the dignity of the. 
dominion, An important practical ‘illustration of the difference — 
here indicated is found in the diverse customs prevalent. in the 
province as to the right of tenants whose land has been submerg- 
ed, or carried away, by. river-action, and which is subsequently 
thrown up, or left dry, and is then re-occupied by the proprietors. . 
In some parts the right of the tenant revives, in others it does 
not, being considered to have been lost simultaneously with the — 
disappearance of the soil beneath the capricious attacks of the 
water. The factashows tbe wncertain light in which the natives 
themselves regard the tenure ; but this, if anything, only increases 
the importance.of making the law more certain, and as we think- 
it should be, more uniform. Bit we must pass on. 

The; Land. Acquisition Act, X. of 1870: the Cattle Trespass Act 
I. of 1871 : the Local Rates Act XX. of 1871: the Land Improve- 
ment Act XXVI, of 1871 and the Land Revenue Act, XXXIIT of 
1871 each and all deal with subjects, on each of which much might 
be said. True they are all more or less based on previous law, or 
rules having the force of law, but the-clear crystallisation of their 
legal forms ; the very elaborateness of their procedure; all points-- 
of detail minutely enumerated, mark in their several degrees the 
change of the Punjab from a Non-Regulation to a Regulation 
Province—or, if we might dare to give exactitude to a loosely cur- 
rent popular expression—the transformation of patriarchal govern- 
- ment into what may not inaptly be termed, social government. 
Here we touch on another buruing question ; it is, if a little con- 
sideration be taken, the most nearly universal problem of: public 
and social discussion, Take up any newspaper; look at the ad- 
jectives which the writer prefixes to the nouns, describing acts 
of public officials; the adverbs qualifying the verbs, and you will 
at onte see whether he is a patriarchalist or a socialist. The 
difference, though illustrated by every incident of temporary 
interest ; every Meares, or Fuller case finds its root, its cause in = 
radical difference of mental constitution, Most Liberals, as we~- 
fantastically call them at home, would be socialists (we are using 
the word strictly in the temporary meaning we gave. it above); 
most Conservatives would be patriarchalists; but this is as near 
a generalisation as we may attain. The social and political 
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divisions will last as long as the world lasts, and will give any 
one that cares to think ahout the matter, a good subjett for 
reflection. But the practical outcome is, or should be, this. The 

~ canonsand principles prevalent in- present Indian administration 
‘are a necessary or, speaking less invidiously, an inevitable evo- 

lution from the social and philosophical principles prevalent in 
England ; it was impossible that with England as it is, India 
should remain as it was. Whether we should have wished if 
so soon or not, this state of things has come upon us in the 
apparently regular succession and development of social phe- 
nomena. And thus, instead of lamenting the changed conditions 
of administration, it is the duty of all, each in his sphere, to meet 
them and shape them as best may be. It is a saying, wise as it 
is manful, that we cannot make our circumstances, we can but 
use them, * 

As already said, each of these: acts would be an interesting 
text for comment, but. want of-space prevents us from making 
remark on more than one—the Local Rates Act. The ruling 
principle of the measure: is, as every body knows, that of provi 
ding for local wants by local taxation. The justice of this forming 
as it dil a new impost over and above the regular Government 
demand, was much canvassed, and some probably still think that 
injustice was done ; but these people, we fancy, have a logic of 
their own, and are impregnable behind the bulwarks which it 
affords them. It may safely be said, at least in the Punjab, that 
the people have learnt to acquiesce in the expediency of the rate 
if they do not assent to its justice. Important as was the work, 
~popularly ascribed to Sir Wilham Muir, in starting the idea, 
and organising .the procedure and constitution of municipal 
committees ; the work of: organising and providing rules for the 
district. committees of local rates,~we look on as considerably 
more important. Towns are pretty sure to advance in social 
education ; the country districts are in much greater need of a 
fostering hand, of firm yet conciliatory, liberal yet patient guid- 
ance to lead them forward and upward. The zemindars. in . many 
parts of the Punjab call themselves cattle (dangar (6g), and truly 
for all that man’s distinguishing characteristic, reason, appears in 
their daily life and habits,—the name is severely ironical.- To take, 
even the best of these, and educate them not with merg. book 
pinowledge, but to act as intelligent and thoughtful councillors as 
to the best way ‘of, spending large sums of money, —to show 

T'he reason firm and t temperate will, — 
this indeed is a work whicb, if well done, surely must tell 
more on social progress than any, without exception, of the many 
schemes now in vogue for adult education and enlightenment, aud 
which to do well, must task all the powers of administrators of 
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even more thah average ability. Under such conditions ib ts 
encouraging te find tokens of success, even though that success be 
- but partial. ° 

Sir Henry Davies was able to say nearly three years ago, 
that though “in not a few instances, district officers complain- “of 
j apathy and indifference in many districts, ‘the committees give. 
promise of being most useful and popular institutions,” If we 
might pry a little into the secrets of official papers, it would per- 
haps be found that the tone and conduct of the committee 
. members depend very greatly on those of the president ; there is 
no doubt that the latter office requires a difficult combination 
of not very common -qualities, But that there has heen solid 
progress ; that a very considerable leaven of enlightening ideas 
has fallen on the minds of a great number of the more 
intelligent class of zemindars ; that, in onè- word, another means 
‘of drawing nearer to the native has been herein found, no one 
can doubt, and that such has been the case is in no slight degree 
due to the simple:yet comprehensive and liberal rules drawn up 
by the Punjab Government for the procedure of the committees. 

From adult education” let us turn to that of minors, rightly 
considered so important as to have gained the name of education 
par excellence. Here again we think rural districts demand 
more attention than the towns from the administrator, And we 
would further note that the problem of education now in-India is 
not whether it is good or not, This has already been settled ; 
whether rightly or not, we cannot undo what we have done. We 
have started’a buge machine which. we cannot stop; our aim 
must be to hasten it, at the same time that we guide it. A casual 
traveller through the ordinary Punjab district would, if he under- 
stood the language, hardly fail to discern this. Numbers of the 
people‘have new ideas; they begin to think, and it is such a 
Peginning that once made must goon to the end ; sweet or bitter > 
according to the wisdom. of the rulers of the land, We are ina 
state of mental transition, and such transition is always danger- 
ous ; like a skater hurrying over a piece of unsound ice, to a stronger 
piece “beyond, so is the Englishman in India, We have begun “to 
educate the people ; education means consciousness of power; our 
aim must be to give the masses at the same lime that they attain: 
such ‘power, the further consciousness that we reign in India for 
their good; otherwise our reign here is already, slowl ly but surely a 
drawing toitsend. All this is really trite enough, but there art 
signs abroad in high places of its being occasionally forgotten, — 

“Bringing the question nearer to our present subject, we would 
ask whether this consciousness of the superior benificence of our 
Government is spreading as education is spreading in the Punjab. 
To answer this many data are required, and they are of sucha 
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character that their trustworthiness may seem arbitrary. One 
of them would doubtless be the tone arid opinion of the LALIVEspress 5 
but ati the outset we find this doubtful and difficult t&be ascertain- 


ed. Probably the soundest conclusion would be that, though 


the native journalists make many an outcry, and talk of many a- 


-grievance under our administration, yet very few really think a 
native government half as good. It is pretty certain that for them 
in particular it would not be half as tolerant. The human mind 
in a certain stage of development has a greater propensity to blame 
than to praise, and this is the mental phase at present of most of 
our native contemporaries. In itself it is not important, as there 
is no reason to think that the best minds are represented in the 
native press, but it is undeniable that the influence exerted on the 
minds of those natives, who read the papers is prejudicial, The 
Punjab native press is probably not so bad as some journals of the 
same, class down country, but remarks; and even longer articles 
and paragraphs appear in it which certainly would be, tolerated by 
no government in- the world save our own. What is wanted is a 
liberal but firm and vigorous censorship of the press exercised 
with a view to secure, nota servile adulation, it is true, but yet a 
loyal support of the Government on the broad lines of its adminis- 
tration, a support quite compatible with a manly independence and 
freedom in criticising matters of detail, ` 

But there is a much more important factor-in the answer to 
our question, that is, the influence of education ‘as given in Govern- 
ment schools on thé boys taught.* And this answer is indicated, if 
not directly pronounced, in the following extract from the report:— 

« With respect to the moral influence of our schools, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor has on former occasions remarked that the too fre- 
quent result of an English education is seen in the deterioration 
of manners, which in natives of any positiom, trained under their 
own system, are exceedingly .good. To teach modesty, politeness 
and respect for supertors is a very important part of the training of 


boys ; and this is too much neglected in our schools. ‘Education, ` 


it has been well said, ‘is not and cannot be,’a thing of vocables. 
It isa thing of éarnést facts, of capabilities developed, of habits. 
established, of dispositions dealt with, of tendencies confirmed and 
tendencies repressed.’ Jnstruction should go hand in hand with 
discipline ; morality should be taught as well as grammar; and’ 
if boys do not leave school more honest, truthful and industrious 
than they entered it, their education has been a failure, even 
though they should be able to sayin what metre L’ Allegro is 
written and explain the meaning of the obsolete words in Chaucer's 
poems” 7 

It may be noted in passing (as was remarked to ns by an edu- 
cational officer bigh in his department), that in the Punjab at least 
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the absurdity -suggested in the last sentence is generally wanting. 
It is mot the aim of the system to give a minute knowledge of 
- antiquated oiobsolescent English. But leaving out such a com- 
paratively smal? item of-results to be striven after, what strikes 
the reader is- the sanguine nature of the writer. The boy must 
become modest, polite, respectful, honest, truthful, industrious, , 
and what are the means used to make him so? For some years 
he reads primers, and the immortal Gulistan and Bostan, expur- 
gated so far as they may be of their most abominable expressions, 
Then he comes to English readers, good in their way, but for 
understanding which he has a very inadequate mental apparatus. 
His teachers too, except where he comes into contact with English 
gentlemen, necessarily few in comparison with- the native teachers, 
are lamentably -deficient in the requisite mental imagery., We 
do not wish to make invidious comments on auy work, honestly 
begun, and earnestly carried on, but instances of this will occur 
to any one who has visited an ordinary English school in the pro-~ 
vince. It is perhaps desjrable always to have a high ideal for 


That which we long for, that we are - 
For one transcendent moment, 
° -Before the Present, poor and bare, 
v. T 1., Can make its sneering comment. 


Yet there are bounds even to the human imagination, and Sir 
Henry Davies has never been suspected hitherto of wishing to 
enlarge them, so that the paragraph must be left with the remark, 
that, admirable as it is in its morality to be attained, it is also 
admirable {in a sense forbidden to be understood by a Punjab 
school boy) in its expectation of attaining such morality by thé 
means at present employed. . How those means might-be modi- 
fied, improved, enlarged, is too large a subject for incorporation 
here, but to which -we may perhaps recur ona future occasion. 
Meanwhile let us note a fact which is‘perhaps known, but cannot, 
to judge from appearances, be duly appreciated. The school 
education of the Punjab is as yet, in the main, but a class edu- | 
cation, ` Our pupils are mainly Hindus, and among Hindus only 
of a few castes. Such a thing- speaks for itself in a province 
where Muhammadans form a numerical majority in the popu- 
lation, But there is an addition to be made to this, The. 
class education is in the main paid for by those who do;not 
receive it. The Hindu banya’s boy goes to school at the~ 
expense, generally speaking, of- the Muhamniadan zemindar. 

e In a contest where ‘wit, hereditary custom; and tribal acute- 
` ness are. all on one side, we throw the’ weight of the assist- 
ance of school learning, very considerable when morality is not a 
desideratum, on that side, To say that this is the fault of the 
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zemindar is easy, but hardly satisfactory.. It rather reflects 

distrust on the principles governing the application qf the money 

paid rightly enough by the zemindar. There are signs, especially 

among the more intelligent district committees, that this mis- 

application is becoming more recognised, and depreciated. Under 
these circumstances we may soon hope for remedial action. 

There are many other subjects we should like to touch on. 
In an administration such as.is recorded in the present report, ` 
especially at the present period of Punjab history, matters of 
interest are very numerous, but they are not to. be dealt within 
narrow limits. Let us take one only, specially important in itself, 
‘and by mental association. nearly connected with the topic we 
have just been discussing. Every enlightened ruler must have 
a pronounced opinion on the principles governing the adminis- 
tration of his jails. It was the out-growth of the ‘ Christian ’ 
_ consciousness’ of many centuries that’ developed a „Howard, it is 
true ; but when the hour and the man camé, no subsequent re- 
trogression was possible in the country that claims the first rank 
in human progress, The mental law of ebband tide lids indeed | 
been conspicuous at times in the history of our prisons, but no 
one doubts that, on the whole, progress has been made. In the’ 
Punjab we find the physical side of this progress developed and 
elaborated to an extent which leaves little to be desired, save 
perhaps this, that it might not be quite so much thought of. 
While convicts havea claim onus to see that they are not wan- 
tonly killed by starvation, crowding, and epidemics that can be 
prevented, we do not admit that they should be better housed, 

_élothed, and fed than the free population as a mass. Yet such. 
is the case in the model province. It is sad work jesting on a 
fact so grimly hurtful in its consequences, but the story. of con- 
victs willing to be re-incarcerated is no fable. 

It is of no useto speak of-general principles if they are not 
carried into practice. The report, indeed, says with a facility of 
expression before characterised— . 

“The first aim of prison discipline is to be deterrent; that 
“ig to say, that it should be `of so eminently disagreeable and 
& severe a character as to make any person who had been once 
“ subjected to it, most unwilling to again find himself within the 
“ walls of a jail.” l ° 

~ Do Punjab jails fulfil this, ‘ their first aim?’ Notoriously and 
shamefully they. do not. The deterrents most powerful on a 
native in use at present are those which are inseparable from any” 
system of ‘incarceration, viz., physical detention, and temporary 
‘separation from his family and friends. Under the present 
jail system we know of none others authorised even if they are 
used, ‘The physical discomfort of irons is tolerated but not 
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encouraged, it is allowed ouly | as a means of preventing escape 
not of makin discipline more severe, It sounds well doubt- 
less to ae of teaching moral practice to those who are 
« inaccessible to moral tlieory by the positive institution of terres- 
“ trial rewards and punishments taking immediate and drastic. 
effect! Our moral teaching is of the practical sort, and its... 
‘sanctions are the w hipping-block and the ticket-of-leave.” 
(Whether the ‘ ticket-of-leave’ can be called a ‘sanction’ in the 
accurate sense, in which we feel sure the writer would wish to use 
the word.) But, has the Lieutenaut-Governor always practised what 
here as his valediction is preached—or does he mean herein to show 
that his opinion is modified as it has been matured? Are there not 
stray expressions in former reports inconsistent with the present 
definition of the ‘first aim?’ Has not whipping been in a desultory 
and intermittent kind of way discouraged? Have not recommen- 
dations been made to punish the common fault of convicts, idle- 
ness, with low diet rather than with the sterner, but at the same 
time more ‘drastic’ punishment of the whipping-block? “Have 
not high averages of whipping been unfavourably commented on 
as showing, € itis to be feared but too plainly, the mental idiosyn- 
crasies of superintendents?’ If this means that some men have | 
a sterner idea of duty than others, it is true, but it is also trite. 
If it means-anything else it is, we believe, false, and in its effect 
most noxious. Instead of calling for ‘éxplanations of high averages, 
would it not have been more consistent with the ‘ teaching of 
moral practice’ so alby set forth above, to set on foot enquiries 
wherever the Olympian glance on reviewing the jail administra- 
tion of the province, fell on low ones? The truth is, that while, 
remuverativeness of prison labour is nominally subordinated to its 
deterrence it has in practice been allowed to press it very hard. 

. Perfect conservancy, excellent ventilation, healthy food, sleep, 
clothing, and employment—a. very moderate amount of daily labour, 
and a very mild correction of offences against jail discipline, are at 
present the characteristics of Punjab jails—and for the faults of 
this regime, Sir Henry Davies. is largely responsible, just as he 
enjoys the credit of vigorous superintendence of measures calcu- 
lated to secure the superior physical well-being of the convict as 
compared with that of the freeman, A very: material modifica- 
tion of the system 18 imperatively required, 

But' to pass on to another ‘point of prison theory as here laid L 
down. Next in importance to deterrence, is, as noted, remunera-~ 
tiveness. A.long way off, as avery bad third; is the point that jail 
discipline should be reformatory, We presume that the reformation 
meant is mental, and not physical ; the latter certainly goes on well 
under a system which sends out: numbers of released convicts 
increased in weight by their incarceration—‘ fair pledges of a 
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fruitful tree '—The reason why mental reformation is of so little 
importance is clearly explained; “ the jail population in India 
“ is' ordinarily divided into two classes of prisonei%Ss; those whe 
« cannot be reformed and those who do not need ref8rmation.” Theu 
follows the further elucidation that the latter class are “ those who 
R <“ perhaps in sudden passion, or from some irresistible temptation, 
a or pressing necessity, or in compliance with respected custom, as 

‘in infanticide or theft, have committed one solitary offence 

“ against person or property.” 

Does this mean that professional thieves of cattle or other 
property, thieve only once? If not, the words refute themselves. 
Pegasus here has got free his wings, and whither does he take us? 

“In Europe a pathological disorder has to be dealt with, 
“the corruptions inseparable from an advanced civilisation ; 
“in India, remedies have to be applied to a physiological distur- 
“ bance, the criminality which is spontaneous and inevitable in a 
~ * certain stage of social growth.” 

We quite believe, as was said once before the bench on a memo- 
rable occasion, that there is ‘only one pen in the Punjab that could 
write like this. But what does it mean? Balance the terms 
intended to be inter-anitithetic, and what do we get t—a ‘patholo- 
gical disorder’, and a ‘physiological disturbance ;° is not the latter 
a, disorder, and so far as it is a disturbance of the natural functions 
of the ‘ corpus publicum, is it nota morbid or pathological disorder. 
‘Corruptions insepar able,’ ‘criminality spontaneous and inevitable :’ 
‘advanced civilization,’.‘ social growth, are they not couples expres- 
sing the same idea in many “and different words, yet at the first 

_¥éading, they are likely to cheat the reader into the idea that the 
distinction is real as the expressions are ambiguous, No doubt 
the good Homer nods at times. 

Again, it is hardly fair for a Government report to mention, 
in a deprecatory way; that convicts very often rejoin their friends 
on release without the loss of social reputation, so long as Govern- 
ment action in such cases toward securing the social recognition 
of the offence, is not all that it might be. So, long as perjurers, 
adulterers, and other persons guilty of supposed ‘solitary offences’ 
find no token, after release, of recognition at the hands of Govern- 
ment officials of the reality and heinousness of their dereliction s 
and worse than this, so long as officials found guilty of bribery, 
„~ partiality, or the like, and imprisoned i in consequence regain, if not 
their. former official, position, yet a lower one in Government em- 
ploy; jin’ one word, so long as Government with a negative action 
of its left hand undoes, or partly undoes, the positive action of its 

= right hand, what wonder is it that natives with centuries of moral 
obliquity to stamp their hereditary faculties with folly and vice, 
should fail at times to recognise: the verdicts of tribunals whose 
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procedure and principles théy can but inperfectly understand. In 
the present fierce competition for Government employ, it is but 
common-sense as well as justice to enforce, as a rule having no ex- 
ception, thata Government official once imprisoned for any offence 
whatever should under no circumstances be allowed to re-enter 
Government service. A, partial recognition of this necessity is 
found in the practice of gazetting offenders with a view to prevent 
their being re-employed ; but instances where this precaution has 
been dispensed with, and where offenders have again obtained 
service, are neither few nor far to seék. 

"The question of religious teaching is dealt with at some length 
and the result, arrived at is, that Christianity cannot be taught ; 
that Hindu and Muhammadan teaching are undesirable, and 
that moral teaching dissociated from theology is impracticable. 
The reason given against the first is, that Government teaching 
Christianity would violate the principles of neutrality which from _ 
the first it has set before itself in ruling India. There is, however, 
something to be said ‘against this; the ‘neutrality’ considered of 
such vital importance is the right, we presume, of free subjects as 
such, but when the subject is convicted of a criminal offence 
can his right to bis own religion be said to remain intact? 
We know of no argument to show that it does. If by 
teaching him Christianity we can reform him morally and socially, - 
there seems no reason in the world why we should not, as well as 
teaching him the elevating mysteries of addition and subtraction. 
Whether or not, under such ciréumstances, the dogmatic teaching 
of Christian doctrine would be successful and effective is another 
matter, but let not one be confounded with the other.. If a State- 
professedly Christian des not believe in the practical and work- 
ing power of Christian truth to make thieves honest,. and adul- 
terers pure, then let it say so boldly and decisively, but let it not 
flatter itself and tickle the ears of ‘its subjects; by:-parading, and 
ostentatiously guarding a principle which is for the purpose 
tvansported beyond its proper sphere, But to return. On page 
49 of the summary of the report, we read :— 

“ Hard labour, which is almost invariably awarded in the case 
“of long-term prisoners, is very often not given as a part of the 
“ sentence of short-term convicts, though these ordinarily include 
“the professional offenders whose residence in jail it is desirable 
“to make so unpleasant as to prevent their return.” pe 

This, which coming where it does, fits in with one of the writer’s 
theories, hardly corresponds with the facts. It would primå 
facie be doubtful to any one knowing the average mental calibre 
of European magistrates in this country whether any large — 
proportion of offenders got off so easily, and on referring to the 
appendix we find that they do not. While 2,747 persous imprison- 
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ed for one month got bard labour (the name is not author ised by 
the Penal Code) only y 457 were incarcerated without if, and While 
in the six months class 6,000 were subject to rigorous, only 176 
enjoyed immunity from penal toil, The longer terms of course 
show an even smaller proportion of the latter. If the sentences 
of European magistrates were given separately, the results would 
probably be even more decided ; but as it is, the proposition above 
quoted is hardly corroborated by the official figures. We do not, 
indeed, place much reliance on such figures where there is any 
close comparison, ‘but here there can be no mistake. It is an 
error wide of the mark to say that any large number of convicts 
suffer simple imprisonment, and it is practically hurtful as likely 
to mislead. What is wanted is to make’ the whole system of 
jail discipline more rigorous, the ‘ hard labour’, spoken of, really 
ve ; and any negligence or laziness on the | *part of prisoners in 
performing it should be habitually - punished by the lash—the 
only thing feared by the convict, Ss 

We have now noticed some of: the more Saliént points of Sir 
Henry Davies’ government—but only some. Want of space 
forbids to dwell on the steady progress in civil and criminal 
judicial administration ; the interest shown by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in miscellaneous matters affecting the welfare of the 
province; the attitude of the Government as regards usury 
and the relations of the zemindar and banya. These, and 
many other matters of interest ‘remain necessarily undiscus- 
sed. Were we.to discuss them ‘ve should certainly have to 
record our dissent from some views officially expressed in the 
reports under notice ; but we are able, nevertheless, to congratulate 
the retiring Lieutenant-Governor on the general results of his rule. 
Reserved, almost cold in his personal, manner, Sir Henry Davies 
has yet, throughout his. administration, been able to command 
the respect of all classes, official’ and non-official, so far as it can 
be commanded by a calm vigorous judgment ; a temperate and 
well-weighed procedyre ; a constant and regulated attention to 
all matters coming before him, His distribution of patronage 
is generally admitted to have been fair; his choice of meu has 
been just; and be has shown a consideration for officers under 
him which goes far- in making their services loyal and willing. 
Following immediately after men whose lot fell in times which, 
if they demanded great qualities, also gave great opportunities 
for displaying them ; ‘he became prominent in quieter . scenes, 
among more common events, Yet, ‘Peace hath her victories no 
less renowned than war’ >and, among those who have gained their 
laurels in the toga and not in arms, no unworthy place will be given 
to the chief actor in the last six years of Punjab Rule. 
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Arr, 1V.~THE BENARES RIOTS OF 1809-1811. 


‘JAE years 1809 and 1810 are two of the most remarkable 

in the local history of Benares, and the events of those two- 

years, apart from their historic interest, present the curious 

psychological study of a popular mind, inoculated with riot-virus, 

sliding by rapid but not violent, transition through the three 
stages of religious, social and political-agitation. 

Tn October 1809 the city of Benares was on a sudden swept 
by a gust’ of animosity resulting in the very serious outbreak 
known in the records* as “the Lat Bhairo riots.” But more 
remarkable than this riot itself was ‘ts after result. ‘The 
popular mind Hee to have been thoroughly poisoned. Every 
one was agog for tumult and mischief. Any pretext for agita- 
tion scrved to stir the ity to its depths. The original disturbi 
ance marked only by shocking religious outrages had completely 
subsided in June 1810. But the last of the correspondence 
regarding it leads the reader without a break into a lengthier 
series of letters regarding a new source of trouble—a singular feud 
that had sprung up between the military and the police. The 
result was a long succession of petty affrays, but also a fortunate 
diversion of popular attention from religious matters, The sepoys 
earried on a guerilla warfare in the streets of the city against the 
‘police, and-in either body Hindus and Mussulmans were indiscrimi- 
nately mingled. Towards the end of the year this curious embroil- 
ment subsided and a partial reorganisation of the city police 
(effected in October), may be said to close the second episode 
of this eventful year. ‘ Before, however, the city had thoroughly 
qurtcted down, the House Tax: Regulation (XV. of 1810) had been 
extended to Benares, and from the ashes’ of the sepoy-police 
agitation, the phoenix of riot rose in all its original strength and 
the year closed, as it had opened, in popular tumult. And so 
it came about that the 10th of January 1811 found Benares, as 
the ist ef January 1810 had found it, seething with clamorous 
mobs and troops holding the city. | 
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When Aurungzebe, bent on humiliating the Hindus to the 
utmost, threw down temples and in their place erected mosques, h€ 
built upon the ruins of the old Bisheshwar fane, a Mussulman 
place of worship. Under his successors, however, the Hindus built 
another temple to Bisheshwar as near as possible to the original 
site, and thus it has come about that there stand in Benares, “wall 





lie’ ‘he Records of the Benares Collectorate, 
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to wall, the Mahommedan mosque and the Hindu temple —a fruit- 
ful source of ill-will between the rival religions, Jn T809 this 
ill-will “culminated in a sudden outbreak of feligious fury. 
The crisis lasted only three days, but for that*time there was 
hourly imminent the wholesale massacre of the Mabommedan 
~ population. The admirable conduct of the troops and the extra- 
ordinary exertions of Mr. W. W. Bird (acting as city magistrate), 
alone averted a most shockmeg catastrophe. - 

The Mahommedans concerned were of the lowest order, butchers 
and weavers. Among the Hindus were many of rank and influ- 
ence. The Rajputs to a mam, great and small, mixed eagerly in the ` 
mélée and were prominent in it, with one exception however, 

“ Bissumbher Pandit. On neither side were there men of the very 
highest position; thé Raja of Benares and the family of Mirza 
Jewan Bukht were alike thanked by Government for withholding 
their countenance to the rioters. As regards the religious classes, 
it is noteworthy that the higher Brahmins took no part in the 
riot, They expressed throughout a dighifred and seemly grief 
and listened to reason when the magistrate asked their assist- 

, ance to quell the excitement. It was a Brahmin who saved 
from death the child of the murdered Mutwali of the mosque.. 
The lower religious classes of Gosains, however, behaved through- 
out with obstinate fanaticism, headed the mob in their atro- 

‘cities, murdered, robbed and burned with their own bands, and 
opposed from first to last the restoration of order. 

The following account of thi¢ outbreak is compiled from the 
records of the Benares Collectorate; but before entering on the 

__narrative, I give from Mr. Sherring’s work on Benares, an account 
of the famous “ Lat of Shiva” as it is at present, together with 
a few notes on the Bisheshwar temple, the Kapilmochan tank and 
Gyanbaffi mosque, the three sacred ‘places most prominent in the 
riots described in this article. ae: 

“To the north of the road leading- from the Rajghat Fort-to the cantons 
ments, at the distance of from three-quarters of a mile to a mile from the 
former place, is the Kapilmochan tank.. Itis also called Bhairo ka Talao, 
or the tank of Bhairo. On the ligh ground to the north of the tank stands 
a pillar from 7 to 8 feet in height, and three in thickness, situated in the 
midst of a slightly elevated stone chabutra or platform. * * * 

“This is the Lat or pillar of Shiva.“ Itis the representative of an ancient 
pillar which formerly stood on this spot and was thrown dowy by the 
Mahommedans in a struggle between them and the Hindus some sixty years 
ago. There is some ground for supposing that the present pillar is a frage- 
ment of the ancient one f and that it very likely bears a portion of the carvé 
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* It is worth noting that this Bhairo.” 
pillar is never once in the Records, +} There are grounds also for sup- 
not even by the Hindus in their me- posing that the remainder of the Lat 
_morial, see later, called “the Lat of was buried close by. Such at any 
~ Shiva.” It is always “the Lat of rate, was the suggestion of the ma- 
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ing known to have been on the original column.* The pillar was once 
situated, in the enclosure of a Hindu temple : but that ruthless monarch des- 
troyed the temp™, and in its place erected a mosque, leaving the curiously 
carved pillar, citheryas an ornament to the grounds, or under a wholesome 
dr ean of provoking to too great a pitch the indignation of his Hindu sub- 
jects ve 


The Hindus, however, continued to pay divine homage to the pillar,” » 


which although repugnant to the feelings of the Mahomedans, was never- 
_ theless endured by them, especially as they were permitted to receive a 
portion of the offerings, * * 

“The natives say, ‘that after the furious collision between those two great 
sections of the people in the city, the pillar was removed to the bank of 
the Ganges and thrown into the river,” f * * * ; 


Mr. Sherring then goes on to give an account of the disturbance 
which, as it does not coincide wit) the narrative of the records, ` 
I have omitted. Mr, Sherring supposes the’ riots to have occurred 
during, or soon after the M ohurrum in Febr uary ; whereas it will be 
seen they took place in October, there'being then no Mussulman 
festival in progress, . Thedindu Dewalt occurred, however, imme- 
diately after the first disturbance. Mr. Sherring then continues— 


“'The Lát was in all likelihood destroyed by fire, the action of which on 
sandstone soon causes it to crumble to pieces. As there is strong reason for 
believing that this was one of Asoka’s pillars, it would be exceedingly interest- 
ing to inspect the remaining fragment, which we may reasonably suppose 
to belong to the original column, aud in that case to possess a portion of an 
inscription sufficient. to certify its connexion with Asoka, or with the Guptas, 
or with some other monarch by whom the column was erected. “* * # 

“ Tt is important in our present investigation, to know that the pillar once 
stood in proximity to a temple, or Tu its court-yard ; the temple was des- 
troyed by Aurungzebe, and on its site, a mosque was erected, the court-yard 
of which enclosed thé pillar. On examining the terrace where the Lát 
stands, we see quite distinctly that the upper portion has been throwu up™ 
in modern times, and that the ancient level of the ground was some six or 
eight fect lower than what it now is. * * * In this case the length of the 
existing fraginent would not be less than from 14 to 16 feet.” 


Bhairo, or Bhaironath, is at this day worshipped in 8 temples: 
He is the deified Kotwal of Benares, and the -gods and saints 
whose shrines abound on the Panch Kosi road are his constables. 
His baton, Dandpan (damda, a stick) shares divine honors with 


Bistrate to the Brahmins who, in all 40 feet high. 


See, however, the me-. 


other points connected with the re- 
purification of the pillar, acted upon 
his adviée, If the Lat was really 
buried at all, the place would probably 
kefound eithernear the presentstump 
‘or on the original site, which, when 
all the disturbances were suppressed, 
was formally purified and re-conse- 
crated. 

* Elsewhere Mr. Sherring surmises 
that the original pillar was about 


morial. 

t Aurungzebe, it may be suggest- 
ed, left the pillar standing because he 
considered it. (as did_all the other 
Mahomedans) to be the work of 
Feroze Shah. 

£ The Ganges, as Mr, Sherring- in 
another place observes, was half a 
wile distant, and this was therefore 
improbable, 
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Bhairo ; for while the Kotwal takes his ease this intelligent cudgel 
looks after the budmashes of: the city of its own accerd, and beats 
those found committing such crimes as are preperly cognizable 


“ 


by the police | 
The following is also from Mr, Sherring’s work :— 


’ The Hindus had a tradition,” writes the Rev. William Buyers in his . 
Recollections of Northern India, “that the pillar was gradually sinking ; it hav- 
ing, according to report, been once twice its present height, and it was also 
prophesied, that when its top should become level with the ground all nations 
should be of one caste. The throwing down, therefore, of this pillar was 
regarded as most ominous and dangerous to Hinduism. * * * 

The whole Hindu population, headed by the Brahmins and dovotees, rose 
in fury on the Mussulmans and attacked them with every sort of weapon 
within theit reach. One simosque was pulled down, and they determiued 
tor destroy every other in the city; but the civil authorities, with all the 
military force that could be collected, interposed, ‘and by putting guards to 
defend the mosques, succeeded in saving them. In the early part of the 

“quarrel the Mussulmans, in order to be revepgeds on the Hindus for the 
defeat they had sustained, had taken a cow, and killed it on one of the 
holiest ghits, and mingled its blood with the sacred water of the Ganga. 
This act of double sacrilege was looked on by the Brahmins as having 
destroyed the sacredness of the holy place, if not of the whole city, so that 
salvation in future might uot be attainable by pilgrimage to Benares.” They s 
were, therefore, all in the greatest affliction ; and Brahmins in the city, many 
thousands in number, went down in deep sorrow to the river side, naked 
and fasting with ashes on their heads. But the British functionaries went 
to them, expressed their sorrow for the distress in which they saw them, 
and reasoned with them on the absurdity of punishing themselves for an 
act in which they had no share, and which they had done all they could to 
prevent or avenge. This prevailed, and after much bitter weeping, it was 
resolved that Ganga was Ganga still; Mr. Bird (the chief English official in 

_Benares)* who was one of the ambasadors on this occasion, said that the 
scene was very impressive, and even awful. “ The gaunt, squalid figures of 
the‘devotees, their visible and, apparently, unaffected anguish and dismay, 
the screams and outcries of the women wh6, surrounded them, and the great 
numbers thus assembled, altogether constituted a spectacle of woe such as 
few cities but Benares could supply.” - 

In the weavers’ quarter of the city, and chief among the jula- 

` hars, lived two, brothers Dost and Fatteh Mahomed. These per- 
sons exercised within their mahals undisputed authority over 
every one of, their community, and gavé the final decision in all 
questions of common interest. No general assembly could be 
convened but in their name, singly or conjointly, and they presided 
in person at every consultation of importance. Now, amohg the 

“Hindus ‘scattered here and there in the midst of this large 
Mahommedan fraternity, “ was a Nagar, by name Madhu Rai’ who 








* Mr, Bird was officiating for the access to the records, The last sen- 
magistrate. This outline of the events tence is, moreover, quoted from a 
of 1809 is so generally correct that letter which does not now exist in 
Mr. Buyers must, I think, have had the records, : 
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fell ill, and learning in a vision that his ailment was the work of a 
bhut, “vowed gto Hanuman that if-he foiled the evil spirit, his 
dwelling of mud juhder the pipal tree by the Bisheshwar’ temple 
should “be changed to one of stone. The Nagar got well, and in 
discharge of his vow, collected materials to erect a stone ee, 
round the‘dol. The site, however, was a portion of the longa 
contested ground common to the. mosque of Aurungzebe and thé. 
‘Bisheshwar temple, and the Mahommedans.taking umbrage at the | 
innovation, warned the Nagar to desist from his pious work, pro- 
mising, however, to hold a meeting for the drawing up of a formal 
remonstrance for presentation to the authorities with whom sliould 
rest the final decision between the Nagar and themselves. Madhu 
Rai accordingly desisted, and on -the evening of October 19ths 
Dost Mahomed went down in person to the’ Kotwal, and explaining . 
what had been done, obtained that functionary’s assent~to a * 
punchayat of the julahars at the Gyanbaffi mosque: next Gay. 
Early in the morning’.it became evident to the residents of the 
weavers quarter. that a great event was pending, for .a notice, | 
emanating from Dost Mahomed, was in circulation convening a 
general assembly at the JImémbdi ‘ah in question.* As evening drew i 
in, word went round that there would be no prayers at sunset in 
any of the mosques in the neighbourhood, and that those who wished 
to pray should repair to the mosque within the old Bisheshwar en- 
closure.. Thé result was a most unusual muster of the faithful ` 
at prayer. The disputed ground was crowded with Musalmans 
who filled'not only the space strictly attached to their mosque, 
but all-the terrace of the Lat of Bhairo and the precincts of 
` the Bisheshwar, Nor when the ptayers were over did the crowd 
' disperse, Perhaps Dost Mahomed had given the hint, or perhaps” 
it was spontaneous enthusiasm, but anyhow the Mahommedans | 
set to work.to pollute the Låt and such of its surroundings.as they - 
knew to be held sacred by the Hindus, The. pedestal on ‘which 
Hanuman was.seated was tilted over, the tulsi tree hard by was 
pulled up, and the-great Lat itself was beaten with shees, The 
gravity of the mischief they had committed does not seem to 
have stiggested itself to the mob, for after hanging about the 
mosque till a late hour they quietly . dispersed, having” “meanwhile ; 
settled the real business of the evening (the discussion as to 
the Nagar’s wall), by a resolution to present a remonstrance 
against the erection next day. All this while, however, there had 
been three Hindu spectators of the sacrilege, the Jogi who had” 
charge of the tulsi tree, the Jogi of the Lat, and the Nagar devotee- 
of Hanuman; and while the Mahommedané were still wandering 
about the sacred premises, these three had fled in horror into the 


E3 ‘This, was the place of worship built by Aami on the ruins of 
the old Bisheshwar, 
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city, The news soon spread, and before D the whole Hindu 
community had heard of the sacrilege. At early dawn a crowd 
began to assemble atthe Lat. The acting magistrate * on receiving 
the néws, at once proceeded to the spot “and persuaded the Hindus 
„already there to disperse. Appreheuding, however, a re-assembling 
of the angry mob, he obtained from the General commanding the 
division, two companies of sepoys for the protection of the Mahom- 
inedan ‘places of worship. By noon his apprehensions were realis- 
„ed, for-the Hindus were again assembling in large numbers, ‘I'he 
restlessness that now ‘began to pervade the ‘whole city warned 
Dost Mahomed of coming “danger. News came in that a crowd 
of Rajputs were on their way to the Lat, and soon after a 
iessenger arrived to,say that the Hindus had attacked and- 
polluted the Imambarah of Aurungzebe. He accordingly convened 
a meeting of the leading Chowdries of the Julahars at the Chand 
Ralimat Ghazi mosque, and soon afterwards a general assembly 
of the Mahommedans at “Sammigh Khel.” The “pretext for these 

‘meetings was the drawing up ‘of the remonstrance against the 
Nagar’s stone wall, but the real motive was the arrangement 
of measures of self-defence against the time when the Hindus 
should retaliate. The word went round, and soon not a Mussal- 

_ man was left in the weavers’ quarter. They poured out to the 
Summigh Khel, and the meeting was, excited and enthusiastic. 
With their numbers their courage increased, and at length it was 
resolved by acclamation to anticipate the retaliation of the 
Hindus by a supreme outrage—nothing less than the sacking of 
the Bisheshwar temple ! Of all the temples of Benares that of 
_bisheshwar or Shiva was, and is, the most honoured, for Bisheshwar 
is the king of the gods. 

The idea was a fine one in its audacity, but had it been success- 
fully: carried out, Benares would have’ been given up to slaughter, 
and history have recorded a most terrible religious convulsion. 
“The utter annihilation of the Musalmans, their families and places 
of worship, would hardly, so said the Hindus, have been an adequate 

` compeusation for such an insult to Bisheshwar. The design, how- 
ever, failed. “At first the rumour that the Julahars were mar rching on 
the temple was not credited. It seemed too extravagant for belief, 
‘But as messenger after messenger came in to say that they had 
‘met, marching through Tallia Nalla in the direction of thé great 
temple, bodies of Mahommedans, armed, with standards hoisted, 
striking their breasts and shouting their cry of “ Hasan, Husain,” 

_ the crowd of Hindus at the Lát awoke to the danger, ‘The news 
meanwhile had flashed through the city, and from all the bazars 
‘came Rajputs running arms in hand, and Brahmins trooping 


eae: 








= * Mr. W. Bird. The Magistrate ` was Mr, Watson, absent at the time 
7 ; m Calcutta, 
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behind with cries of distress and invocations to Shiva. Ali steps 
were Uirectecy to the threatened temple. At Gayeghat the two 
streams met, and at once without a word of parley, the conflict 
began. Both sides were well armed with matchlocks, swords and 
spears, and had the battle-field been an open space instead of a_ 
narrow passage, the whole Julahar crowd would: assuredly have__- 
been destroyed. The precincts of the temple were choked with 
clamorous Hindus, and every avenue to the shrine of Bisheshwar 
was closely packed with armed Rajputs. Dost Mahomed, however, 
led his army* to the attack, but against solid walls of men better 
armed than themselves, the Julahars had no chance, and when 
he saw their front-rank beaten back at every point he gave the word 
for a rapid retreat, and the Mahommedan crowd leaving eighty of 
their number dead, suddenly melted away. Expecting their return 
the Hindus remained in battle array, but Dost Mahomed had 
other plans, and while the crowds round thé Bisheshwar were _ 
increasing, the Julahars were retracing their steps at full speed to` ` 
the Lat. i 

Here, meanwhile, exciting events had been in progress. Hindus 
and Musalmans had each-in turn desecrated the holy places. 
The latter had pulled the tiled roof off from the’ Hanuman and 
scattered over the terrace the idols that had stood under the 
pipal tree. The Hindus had retorted by pelting with shoes 
the Haji who was reading the’ Koran and by tearing up his book. 
But the police were in force. Mr. Bird himself was on the spot and 
with. him was an escort of reguldrs. Comparatively, therefore, the 
peace had been preserved, but every minute the crowds had been 
increasing, arms began to be brandished, and the vociferous in- 
terchange of imprecations and abuse filled the sacred precincts 
with uproar. Just at this juncture bad come the news of the 
march of the Julahars on the Bisheshwar, and almost to a man the 
Hindus had fled to the threatened shrine, The Musalmans had 
streamed out with them, and Mr. Bird to look after both parties, 
had despatched the regulars and the Hindus of the police force to 
the defence of the Bisheshwar. The Lát was therefore deserted. 
Except some Mabommedan policemen not a soul was there. 

The attack on the Bisheshwar had now been made and _ foiled, 
and the. Mahommedan army, returning as it happened by another 
route tg that taken by the crowds rushing to the Bisheshwar, 
arrived at the L&ét—and found it defenceless. They at once pro- 
ceeded to mischief. A cow was dragged out from a neighbouring ~ 
house and killed at the foot of the pillar. Its blood was taken 
into évery corner, till all the sacred place was splashed with it, and 
then the carcase was flung, with shouts of exultation, into the holy, 


* There were seven or eight thousand Julahars at his command, 
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tank of Bhairo. Firewood was heaped round the Lat and lighted, 
+o destroy no doubt the metal appendages of the pillar; and finally 
amidst cries of triumph, the Lát itself was overthrown, shattering 
in its fall into many pieces! This accommplished, the crowd: 

rapidly dispersed. Long before this a few Hindus who had 

‘turned back when the majority of their brethren fled to save 
the Bisheshwar, had carried the news of what was going on into 
the city. And so for the second time, on this eventful day the 
whole place was absolutely deserted. Mr. Bird was among the 
first to hear of the sacrilege, and returning ia hot haste from the 
Bisheshwar, arrived at the Lat to find himself the only person on 
the scene of the outrage. Nor though he waited until late into 
the night, did any crowd return. The Hindus from horror of the 
sacrilege would not visit the defiled spot; they remained surging 
round the Bisheshwar. The Mahommedans terrified at the tempest 

_ they had now raised were awaiting an attack in their own quarter, 
À strong guard was placed at the Lat all night, but morning came 
without anything occurring to disturb the peace. 

The story now changes from Dost Mahomed the Julahar to, 
Rattan Singh, Rajput. From this. point to the murderous finale 
-the weaver brothers do not figure again. The Mahommedans had. - 
had their hour of triumph and were now cowering in their houses 
before the tumult they had so wantonly excited. "O 

The. city, however, had not slept all night. The bells of all 
the temples had been ringing frgm sunset to dawn. The bazars 
were, many of them, as full of life as if the sun-were shining. 
The houses were all alight, and the constant hurrying to and fro 

_-of people, the unusual number of the police, and the occasional 
passage of a body of regulars, combined to form a scene of strange 
excitement. In the Rajput quarter, at the houses of Rattan Singh, 
Mannear Singh, Sheodial Simgb and Outar Singh, secret meetings 
were held, and there, as well as in some of the temples, an oath 
was administered to the Hindus to avenge their outraged gods. It 
had so happened that, some weeks before this, a butcher had killed 
acow in the sight of Rattan Singh, who ever since had been brood- 
ing over the deed, and long before the outrage on thé Lat had 
given the Hindus good reason for their wrath, had been trying to 
excite his caste fellows to active indiguation. The outrage on the 
Lat came in therefore most opportunely for his purpose. The day 

~ broke, and as hours passed, it almost seemed as if in the stir of 
the preceding night the wrath of the Hindus had effervesced, 
But about noon, just when the city should have been seeking its. 
siesta, there was a sudden call to arms, and as ‘if from the earth a 
vast throng of armed Rajputs, some thousands strong, poured 
out, and led by Rattan Singh and Mannear Singh, took their 
way to the Lat, Behind and mixed up with them were hundreds 
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of Gosains, screaming out invocations to the god, and by their 
cries ahd. gestgres exciting the armed crowd toa frenzy of fana- 
tical rage. At headlong speed the avengers traversed the inter- 
vening “streets and soon arrived at the outraged Lat now lying in 
fragments on the ground and splashed with cow’s blood. The 
mosque of Aurungzebe was soon in flames. Every Mahommedan_- 
found lurking within its precincts was put to the sword, and hi 
body thrown “into the blazing pile. A hog was brought i in, killed 
at the pulpit, and its blood sprinkled over the corpses and ashes.* 
Meanwhile the passage of the Rajputs and Gosains through the 
streets had filled the city with fanatical excitment, and from 
end to end Benares was given up to pillage and slaughter. The 
eople ‘had slipped from the control of the authorities, and Mr. 
Bird finding his handful of regulars useless against the armed 
multitude, withdrew them to follow Rattan Singh, and his Rajput 
force, and to save, if possible, other places of Mahommedan 
worship. Those rioters though they had wreaked their vengeance, ~~ 
were still on the spot gloating over their havoc when the magis- 
trate arrived. This moment was the most critical.of the riots. 

Prominent among the Rajputs was Mannear Singh, the chief 

man in the whole Puril Mohullah and, obedient to his least 
hint, were mobbed round him all the Rajputs of Benares, armed 
to the teeth and intoxicated with religious enthusiasm. A word 
from Mannear Singh and the next minute would have seen the 
magistrate and all his reculars added to the list of dead. 

Mr. Bird knew this; and féeling that the presence of the 
sepoys would irritate the rioters while their number would excite 
only contempt, entered the sacred place alone, and called on 
. Mannear Singh to come down. from the terrace. The Rajput ` 
obeyed. Mr. “Bird ordered him to disperse his force, and without 
a moment’s hesitation Munnear Singh gave the order! There 
was soon not, a Rajput in the place. The conduct of Mannear 
Singh, wrote Mr.. Bird, “preserved the life of every man with 
me.’ 

Once however out of sight of- the representative of Government 
the Rajput recovered himself and gave the order to make for 





* The memorial of the Musalmans 
(see p. 112) gives a fairly accurate ac- 
count of the condition of the city at 
this time, but refers only incidentally 
to. the following touching episode of 
the murderous attack on ‘themosque : 
While hunting about for victims in 
the precincts of the mosque, a child 
some 1! years of age, the son of the 
Mutwali of the mosque, was dragged 
out from his hiding place to where 


his father’s corpse was lying, anda 
Gosain struck at him with a sword, 
The lad held out his hands to ward 


off the blow, and fell on.his father’s =e 


corpse severely wounded. Before the 
blow could be repeated, a Brahmin 
rushed forward and catching up the 
young. Musalman in his arms, defied 
the murderers to harm him, Even- 
tually the child was given up by its 
protector to the Magistrate, 
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the Durgáh of Fatima * and the Prince’s tomb + on the other side 
of the city. Thither Mr. Bird pursued them. Ipe Rajputs, 
when he arrived, were already at work breaking up the tombs round - 
the Durgdh, but the order was given to the stpoys to fire in 
the air. The rioters upon this withdrew, but after a few.-moments’ 
hesitation rushed forward again. A second volley was. fired, 
and this time, whether by accident or not, the leading Rajput 
was killed. The advance was again checked, but the uproar became 
tremendous. At this critical moment there came quite unexpectedly 
on the scene a company of regulars. After’a second consultation 
Rattan Singh gave the order fora retreat, and the rioters withdrew 
taking the corpse with them. The reinforcement of troops that 
had so opportunely arrived was a strong one, so leaving an adequate 
guard at the Durgah, the magistrate divided the remainder, and 
sending Major Leslie into the city by one route entered himself by 
the other. The whole of Benares he wrote “was in the-most dread- 
‘ful uproar and confusion. The temples were shut and multitudes of 
armed Hindus wereassemhled in every quarter directing their rage 
chiefly against the lives and property of the weavers and butchers. 
The Gosaines were busy dilapidating the Gyanbafi Musjid and 
had set fire to it. Several bazaars were in flames, and the whole 
quarter of the Julahars was a scene of plunder, and violence.” 
Parties of troops were soon, however, scouring all the streets, and 
in two hours all the people were driven within doors or on to the 
sands of the river. “But by this time some fifty Musjids had been 
destroyed, and from the streets were*gathered in, dead and wounded, 
a hundred persons. The number removed by their friends to 
escape implication in the riot must have been much larger, 

The night passed tranquilly, and next day in spite ‘of the great 
agitation everywhere prevailing, the rioters could’ make no head. 
The city was completely in the power of the large military force 
now quartered in it. On the 24th Mr. Bird conferred with the 
Brahmins, and with their concurrence opened the Hindu temples. 
The shops then began to be opened and gradually the city resumed 
its usual appearance. A proclamation ordering the people to 
return to their daily avocations, and threatening with punishment 
the wearing of any weapon in the streets, was issued on the 25th. 
Tt was universally obeyed and Benares returned to comparative 
peace. For a time the order of Government directing all the 
rioters to be tried according to the usual procedure (the verdict 
“dependent upon the fatwa of a Mahommedan) renewed the agita- 
tion ; and when, after receipt of the memorials (see later ) Govern- 
ment directed the magistrate to express to both parties its 


* ‘The mother of the Imam Hus- Jewan Bukht, to the memory of their 
ain. father, and held in the highest venera 
t Erected by the sons of Prince tiou by the Mahommedaus, 
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dissatisfaction with the tone of their respective documents, the 
general uneasiness prevalent became so pronounced, that troops had 
again to be called in to hold the city. The order insisting on the 
fatwa was however withdrawn, and the disturbance gradually died 
out. For some months, however, guards remained near the chief 
places of worship of either religion, and it was not until June of” 
the following year, when the Hindus reconsecrated their outraged 
shrines, that the first riot caw be said to have actually concluded. 
Such is the narrative of the actual outbreak—the Lat Bhairo 
Riot—but equally interesting are some of the subsequent events 
and the correspondence concerning them. 
The festival of the Diwali came on immediately after the 
cessation of the riots, and it was with the greatest difficulty the 
Gosains could be restrained from attempts to rekindle the smoul- 
dering wrath of the Hindus, They obstinately refused to illn- 
minate their houses and did their best to persuade others to sulk_ 
also. The following extract from one of Mr. Bird’s letters shows. 
the danger that may in any future religious disturbance be 
expected from the misdemeanour of the lower religious orders. 


“The mohunts, Chitun Gir, Moti Gir, Sheodeo Gir, Kishendial Gir, are-the 
superiors of an order of Hindus denominated Gosains,.and exercise over the 
minds of this class of people a very peculiar kind of influence from the singu- 
lar nature of their institutions and habits. The lower orders are peculiarly 
in subjection to the will of their superiors, whose privileges secure them 
a déference and respect, especially in religious matters, which rank and 
riches alone cannot command. Š 


19. On the 2ist of October, the Gosains in general took no active part 
in the disputes at Copaul Mochun between the Julahars and the Rajpoots. 
The Bisheshwar was threatened with attack, the Lat Bhairo was absolutely- 
destroyed, without a single effort on their part to prevent it ; on that day 
the Rajpoots presented the only obstacle to the excesses of the Julahars, 
but on Sunday, the 22nd, when a scheme had been concerted to retaliate 
on the Mahommedans at large, for the injuries done to the religion of the 
Hiudus the Gosains were foremost in the work of vengeance. It has been 
already stated that I was compelled to quit the city at 11 o’clock, to oppose 
the Rajpoots assembled at the Immambara ; at this favourable moment 
the prisoners armed themselves without delay, and collecting the chief peo- 
ple of their caste, proceeded with the mob of Gosains to the spot which 
is the site both of the temple of Bisheshwar and the Gyanbafi Musjid. This 
mob soon set fire to the musjid and murdered all the people who were 
attached to it. The prisoners leaving this work to the populace quitted 
the Bixsheshwar and followed by multitudes of armed people traversed the 
city to*the Churn Padka, a Hindu place of sanctity on the bank of the 
Ganges ; here they remained assembled until my return to the city at one- 
o'clock, when the Hindus being driven from the. muajid, the multitudé 
quitted the Churn Padka, and collected in the streets and avenues, sur- 
rounding the Bisheshwar ; here the prisoners did not remain long, they 
thought it prudent to return home, but the multitude of Gesains who attended 
them, proceeded to carry fire and sword into the different quarters of 
the city until they were finally driven away by the efforts of the military. 
_ On the 28rd of that month, the Brahmins and other superior orders of 
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the Hindus, who were sitting fasting at the ghåts and who had abstained 
from food since the evening of 20th, were with some difficujty persttaded 
by Major Leslie and myself to disperse and take their ordinary nourishment, 
in order to allay the apprebension of the people ; among ‘these respectable 
men there were no Gosains or any one who had taken a part in the dis- 
turbance. But on the morning of the 24th, the prisoners assembled with the 
Whole body of Gosains and seating themselves upon the ghats, remained 
there in spite of all remonstrance until the agitation occasioned by it threat- 
ened a renewal of those horrors from which the city had so recently 
been rescued. I was compelled to go in person to remove them.‘ For this 
conduct they have not even a tolerable pretext. They collected not like 
the Brahmins on the 28rd from religious principle, but for the purpose 
of obtaining concessions which they were fully conscious nothing less than 
the danger to be apprehended from their influence and example could ever 
extort at a time when the public authority- naturally looked for support to 
the most respectable of its subjects.” 


Not less striking than the difference of conduct between the. 
Gosains and the more respectable Brahmins, was the difference 
between the conduct of the police and that of the military during 
these occurrences. > 

The former divided themselves into two parties, Hindu and 
Musalman, and wherever they were stationed sided with their 
co-religionists against each other instead of combining to preserve 
the peace against all comers. Thus the Hindus, who were des- 
patched from the Lat to help to defend the Bisheshwar, used all 
their authority to excite the people to retaliation on the Musal-. 
mans, and on their why released from the police a number of Hin- 
dus who were being taken to the Kotwali for having joined in the 
disturbance ; and when on the 22nd, two Mahommedans were mur- 
dered close to the Thanna, the Hindu constables on duty neither 
interfered nor apprehended the murderers, On the other hand, 
the Musalmans, who had been retained at the Lát and who 
were therefore on guard when their co-religtonists returned from 
‘the unsuccessful attack on the Bisheshwar temple, not only did 
nothing to stop the sacrilege that at once commenced, 
but refused subsequently to identify any ‘of those coxcerned. 
The Kotwal himself was a Musalman, and for his supposed’ 
complicity with bis co-religionists went in danger of his life till he 
resigned his post. f 

The soldiers, however, maintained throughout the utmost dis- 
cipline, and, whether Hindu or Mahommedan, remained true to 
their trust of guarding the places of worship of either denomi- 
“mation, acting as effectively against their co-religionists as against. 
other disturbers of the peace. 

The problem of punishing the rioters remained to be settled, 
and a very difficult one it proved. The Mahommedans it was true 
had commenced the riot, but on the other hand the Hindus had 
exacted a very ample retribution,- The latter, however, when all. 
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was over, considered, themselves the injured party, and such was 
their agitation that the magistrate, Mr. Watson, wrote (October 
30, 1809). “Jam convinced that if some satisfaction is uot 
afforded to the Hindus, thev will be glad ata future period to 
seize a favourable opportunity for completing the destruction of- 
the Mahommedan places of worship within the limits of their” 
‘Holy city.” | 

By the law, as then existing, the sentences passed on the. 
offenders would have been dependent on the fatwa of the 
Mahommedan law officers, but as the present trials were some of 
them, those of Mahommedans, who by their law had acted very 
meritoriously in committing the very acts for which they were to 
be tried, and the rest of the prisoners were Hindus in custody for 
killing Mahommedans and defiling their places of worship, the 
usual procedure, Mr. Bird suggested, was inappropriate. The 
Nizamat Adalat, to whom the point was referred, saw, however, no_ 
reason for dispensing with the customary fatwa. The acting 
Magistrate again protested : 


“ It cannot escape his Excellency that, although common sense and natural 
justice must view the excesses of both parties as equal offences against the 
public peace, the authority of Government and the welfare of the society, 
still the fundamental principles of the Musalman law are diametrically at 
variance with such a sentiment. That law resting on the-assumption of the 
excessive sanctity of the Mahommedan religion and the heresy of all other 
modes of belief, will consider the slightest insult. offered by a Hindu to a 
place of Musal:nan worship as a hetuous sacrilege and profanation, While iu 
the greatest outrages committed against any object of Hindu superstition, it~ 
will see nothing but a laudable attempt at the extirpation of idolatry. 


. a 
6. On the line of conduct which Government may adopt upon this deli- 
cate occasion wili depend the future peace «f the city. ‘lo the impartiality 
of a British administration equally to attend to the religious prejudices of 
both parties, they look with confidence, but their mutual rancour towards . 
each other may be collected from the style of the memorials and much more 
from the nature and extent of their respective demauds. In this state of 
mutual irritation, the decision of a religious contest by the religion of one’ 
of the parties is something more than a matter of form. It cannot but 
- appear a total departure from the principles of impartial justice. Govern- 
ment caf certainly admit of no compromise with its dignity, nor concede the 
slightest point to either party, but equal justice is due to both aud they 
appear entitled to claim the adoption of such-measures as may be necessary 
for securing a fair trial, The power which (Government has reserved to itself 
of findlly remitting or mitigating the punishment in each particuiar case 
will ameliorate the rigour of the Mahommedan law as it affects the Hindus, . 
but its operation will be confined to that sect alone. It does not anticipate’ 
nor provide for the release of the Musalman aggressors whose crimes in the 
eye of the law are their greatest merit, men whom the expounder of the law 
caunot in his conscience convict, and whom it is impossible, ` consistently 
with justice, to punish in the teeth of a verdict of acquittal. To administer 
equal justice the punishment of the Hindus must be remitted because the 
Musalmaus cauuot be convicted, and thus both classes of criminals escape, 
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and no atonement is made by either for the common outrage against public 
authority.” l 4 : 

Government eventually dispensed with the fatwa and the trials 
were conducted by a special court. i l 
A more delicate problem was the arrangement of mea- 
“~sures to prevent similar collisions in the future, -for the two 
religions were so closely blended both at the Bisheshwar. and 
the Kapalmochan that any separation of the two without the 
total exclusion of one or other was impossible. Mr. Watson (the 
magistrate) suggested the following compromise.* With regard 
to the Bisheshwar site, that the Musalmans should be 
restricted to the mosque and terrace appertaining to it, and the 

Hindus be maintained in the exclusive access to the sacred walk 

round the mosque and the Gyanbafi well. With regard to the 

Kapalmochan he-advised the exclusion of the Musalmans as both 

more easy and more consonant to justice than the exclusion of the 

Hindus. He wrote “ The reputed sanctity of the spot in the eyes 

of the Hindus would not be lost by its exclusive appropriation to 

Musalman devotion, while the everlasting rancour of the Hindus 

would be kept alive by a sense of the profanation to which: their 

holy place was exposed; and a regret at being denied access to it. 

With the Musalmans, on the contrary, no particular sanctity — 

attached to the spot. An Hedgah in any other-situation would be 

equally an object of-resort, and it is only held by the Musalmans 
in peculiar estimation here as it, marks the former ascendency of 
of one religion overthe other. When all collision of the two 
sects is obviated at the Bisheshwar mosque and Kapalmochan 
~by the seclusion of the Musalmans at the one and their exclusion 

from the other, I anticipate no ‘ground of dispute from the Mus- 

almans retaining entire possession of the minaret mosque called 

. by the Hindus 'Beynee Madhoo and of that at Sheikh Katun Allees 
(or the Hindu Kurrut Baseysur). The Hindus have long since 
appropriated another temple to the idol to'which the former place 
was originally dedicated, and the fountain at the latter which the 

Hindus esteem sacred is an object of devotion to them only one: 


` day in the year.} 





i b 
* In this as in other counsel which .“ particular spots-in the suburbs of 


~he gave, Mr, Watson was shown by: 


Mr. Bird’s subsequent reasoning to 

take a somewhat inadequate view of 
the state of affairs—P, R. 

t. Government had also enquired 

_ Whether any particular spots had 

ever been set apart for the slaughter 

of kine, and Mr. Watson replied— 


an 


the city were originally fixed upon 
by Mr. Duncan for the slaughter of 
cattle as mentioned in section 88, 
Regulation, XXIL. 1795. The re- 
striction has in a lapse of years been 
gradually relaxed and cattle are 
sometimes slaughtered, particularly 
for religious sacrifices, within the city, 


r 
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This „extraordinary advice Mr. Bird wisely opposed. Both 
Hindus and Musalmans had, he said, suffered so severely that 
neither would aggin molest the other, and he. deprecated the per- 
-petuation of the memories of the recent collision. This sagacity 
has been vindicated by 60 years of peace between the sects. 
Government adopted his counsels and no alteration whatever was 
made in the original position of the -parties. Permission was 
given to both alike to repair damages,. and according to their re- 
spective religious customs each purified their violated altars, The 
Hindus held high ceremonies, avd with prayers and Ganges’ 
water the fragments of the Lat were restored to their original 
sanctity and reverently buried. The stump was set, up on its 
present site, and the veneration -paid to-the original pillar trans- . 
fered to the mutilated relict. ` 
_ Meanwhile both Mahommedans and Hindus had drawn up their 
memorials,—remarkable documents which I consider well wor thy 
of publication in extenso. . 

’ The following is the Memorial of the Hindus. It was drawn 
up at the house of Bissumber Pandit, | and presented by Rattan 
Singh, Rajput, on November 20th 1809. 

“We, all the Brahmins, Cuttries and persons of Byse and Sooder - 
castes, beg to lay before the English a representation of the past, 
present and future, in order that it may be recelved with mature 
circumspection and our existence as a pegple preserved. It 
is this— 

We, every sect of the Hindu persuasion, have emigrated “from 
all parts of the country to this plate, for our religion tells us that 
Casheejee (Benares) is a spot eminent beyond all others for its reli-. 
gious purity and a place of worship and adoration. It is here that 


~ 


N 


The placeg selected by Mr. Duncan misdemeanor punishable by the Ma- 
for the purpose on the four sides of gistrate the slaughter of cattle for 
the city, Cholera Tallaub, Lullapara, beef in any other than the prescrib- 
the old fort and Rewree Tallanb ; and. ed places, at least openly and with 
it is certainly advisable that the re- the intention of offering a wanton 
striction should now be rigidly en- violence to the feelings of the Hin- 
forced. An -enfringement of the dus. Ifindeed a breach of every 
“Regulation .respecting shambles or other rule without a penalty pre- 
any éther of the ‘rules laid down . scribed in Regulation XXII. 1795, 
in Regulation XXII. of 1795, for. was expressly declared punishable as a 
' which no specific penalty- is declared, misdemeanor it would be attendéd 
I. should of course:consider as a mis- with advantage. A restriction uusup- 
demeanor ‘punishable by fine and ported by an adequate penalty on 
imprisonment at discretion under the, infringement of itis not, easily 
the general powers vested in the enforced. 

Magistrate. Butit would clearly. De | p aes . 
preferable that an express provision _ { B. P. died suddenly in. January, 
should be made to constitute into a before the trials came un. 


J 
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-according to the Beyds, Poorans and Shastras, the gogls have*always 
fixed their residence, and the Hindu ,inhabitants of the place 
have invariably performed with sincere heart$ their devotiou 
ablution and worship to the four Deymuto (Divinities), viz., Seres 

c` Bisseysur jeo,t The Ganges, Unpoorna jeo%, and Kaul Bhy- 

“xo0,* Koolust hum jeo. According to the tenets of the Beyds, 
Poorans, and Shasters, we Hindus have thus acted from ‘the 
creation and are still fixed in our true faith. - 

After the destruction of the power of the Hindu. Rajahs a 
Mahommedan Government ruled for many centuries, and,this place 
was subject to the Royal Authority at Delhi. None of-the Musal- 
man Emperors interfered with our places of worship till the reigu 
of Aurungzebe Alumgeer, whose rigid. zeal leading him for the 
sake of his religon to injure in uo slight degree the Hindu places 

‘of worship-; he began to introduce his own system by engraftiag 
it on the temples of the Hindus. 

When he came to Benares, considering (as it would seem ) the 
places of our Deymuto as pure and august, he erected a mosque 
on the site of the Temple of Bisseysur. As kings in their divine 
wisdom are mindful of religion, he knew that the supplications of 
‘those who err are acceptable only from places like these, and he 
Jaid the foundation of his mosques on the ruins of many of the 
Hindu temples, As he wasa powerful and mighty monarch we 
from necessity submitted with patience. 

“ The anger. of a mendicant retorts upon himself,” 

The Musalmans have now violated our religion, The story is 
this—. 7 

— On Monday, the 16th of Cooar, corresponding with the 28th Sha- - 
ban 1217 fussily (9th of October 1809), many -of the Hindus of 
Benares went to make their offerings at Cappeeladhara* to the manes 
of their deceased relatives, a duty incumbent on those whom the 
departed have left behind. On that day the Musalmans slaugh- 
tered a cow in Mehullah Naugnauth®. It so happened that a 
Luheyra (a worker in Lac) was on the spot; seeing this outrage he 
mentioned it to the. Ruttun Singh Choudry, who told it to his father. 

- Ruttun Singh-perceived that im concealing it the Hindu religion 
must be suppressed. Ten or twelve creditable persons went to the 
Kotwal of the city. They did not meet with the Kotwal of the 
city, and told-the story of the slaughter of the cow to thé Kotwal’s 
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TN land 3 contiguous to each other coss from the city.” - 


near the centre of the city. (b)}—Naugnauth. Under the juris- 
4 The Lat of Bhyroo in the sub- diction of the ‘subordinate Police 
urbs, which has been destroyed. Chubcotra of Cazee Mundee with- 


(a)—Cuppeeldhara.—Situated in inthe city. This Mehullah is chiefly 
Perghunnah Cutteyr on the other inhabited by Musalman julahars, 
side of the Burua Nullah, about three 
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Mootsuddee Who wrote to the Thanawollab, and the person who 
slaughtered the cow was apprehended. The Kotwal released him, ` 
expressed displeasure at the persons who made the complaint and 
paid it no attention, We determined amongst ourselves that, as 
the court was thén closéd, a petition should be presented to the“ 
Huzoor after the Bijjaee Dussmee and Burrup Millaup, which” 
happened on Thursday, 26th of Cooar, corresponding with 9th. 
Rumzaun 1217 (19th October 1809) were passed. On the day 
following, namely, Friday, the 27th (20th October), the suffeed 

bafs (weavers) at the instigation of the principal Musalmans, 
assembling in. a body went to the Lat of Bhyroonauth jee_ 
made a disturbance; beat the Jogees of the Lat, rooted out a~ 
chowra (stand) which contaiied a Toolsee tree as also the idol 
of Hunooman, &c., defiled the whole of the place and committed 
outrages, which it is highly indecorous consistent with our’ 
religion to mention. After these improprieties had been com- _; 
mitted they returned to their homes: In the evening several 
Hindus went according to their usual custom to pay their devo- 
tions at the place and saw that the whole was- filth, that the 
idols were broken and the place of worship entirely spoilt. They 
asked the Jogees who were there, who had spoilt the place? 
‘The Jogees related circumstantially what had passed. The Hindu 
overwhelmed with grief, distracted with astonishment, and pained 
to the quick, returned back. On reaching home they deliberated 
thus among themselves, ‘We were seeking justice for the 
slaughter of a cow : this other flower has blown.” 

It was then night, and they rose and exclaimed “ Doohaye” in 
every Mohullah. They poured forth their complaint and vocifer-~ - 
ated. -‘ Qh! Hindus, in this way have the Musalmans been before- 

. hand in oppression, but every Hindu who is true to his faith unite 

in the morning surround the Låt of Bhyroojee and see the violence 
which the Musalmans have done.” On the morning of Saturday, 
the 28th Cooar (21st of October), the Hindus accordingly began 

to assemble and met to the number of two or three hundred with 
grief and, lamentation, On receiving intelligence of this the 
Kotwal Game on horseback to the spot with 200 Chuprassies 
and Sawars and required the Hindus to disperse. Fearful of 
their, honour- many of them took their way to the city, and the 
Kotwat took his seat on the Chubbootra at the Låt and sent 
word for. afew of the Hindus to come to him, and that he would _. 
hear what they had to represent. They obeyed the order of the 
Hakim, and Ruttun Singh Choudry and others, altogether four per- 
sons, went to the Kotwal, who without making any enquiries took ,; 
them’ with him to the Phanah at Cazee Mundree and beat them, 
As thousands of Musalmans were assembled in the Imambarra, 
- and the Hindus, with exception of Ruttun Singh, &c, to the 
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number of two hundred remained, they began to pelt each other. 
In this mutual attack part of the Jauly of the Im&mbarra’ was 
broken and our Deymuto (Divinities) received somg injury. The 
Kotwal ‘on hearing this immediately came to the spot, gave notice 
by proclamation that nota-man of the Hindus should remain, 
`iurned out the chuprassies, posted a guard of Musalman peons, 
and gave it to be understood that the Musalmans were going to 
, the temple of Bisseysur jeo aud would commit violence there. 
On hearing this, the Windus reflecting, that from the former 
neglect, the images of their Deymutto had been broken and rooted 
out, in order that asimilar outrage might not be committed at the | 
Bisseysur, and injury heaped upon injury, all at once ran off and 
reached the Bisseysur. The Musalmans finding the place clear 
were glad to avail themselves of the opportunity it afforded. At 
this period Zeynoo, a mochee (shoemaker and saddler) who keeps 
a shop in the Bhyroonauth bazaar, Seikh Hussein of Tilliah ` 
nullah, an attendant on the prince, Shureef Moghul, in the service 
of His Royal Highness, and Cazee Dunna joined the mob which 
was headed by Dost Mahomed, Hingun Chijjoo, Cootub, Fauzil 
Bullee, Dhunsee, Noor Mahomed, Khan Mahomed, Peearee, Hus- 
sein, Domun, Ohehauboodeen (13 persoas) and other Mehtoos 
of Aodhopoora, and with the support and advice of the principal 
persons of their persuasion, they commenced a disturbance. They 
accordingly collected Jarge quautities of food, oil and dammer, and 
having rubbed the Lat from the top to the bottom with spints 
and gun-powdeér, set fire to the Whole, and bhishtees who came. 
ftom different quarters: sprinkled the .pillar with water. It has 
„been ascertained that the Lát notwithstanding all these attempts, 
did not fall till they sprinkled it with the blood of a cow and her 
young, which they got from a buugh and dragged, tied by the 
neck, to the spot. On this outrage the chucker on the Bhyroo 
Lat jee spun round and tumbled and the Lat burst and fell to 
the ground. They cast the cow which they had slaughtered into 
the tank of Kapilmochun which is near the Lat and completely 
defiled it. Such was the persécution imposed by a set of noorbeats 
(Weavers) of mean extraction at the instigation of the, Musal- 
mans of. rank and a tyranny unknown to Aurungzebe Alumgeer 
himself was practised by this vulgar race. 
We,-the Hindus, being informed of what had happened wept all 
night from House to house vociferating, exclaiming, and beating our 
reasts till it was day. It was (a morning which for us was like 
to the last day) on Sunday, the 29th of Cooar, 22nd October, 
that the flame of dissension had . become general, and the principal 
persons amongst the Hindus as Brahmins, bankers, and others 
felt alarm as to what might-be the pleasure of God and what. 
was to happen, When this was known to the English, 
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Mr, Bird immediately came with other gentlemen, and day and 
night labouñing to restore order and safety to the city and to pacify 
the Hindus, wént about from ward to ward and from temple 
to temple. 

The Brahmins, Pundits and 10 sects af Gosains; the Rajpoots 
Gungapootras and Ghauties, 36 castes -of Hindus, had seatedi 
themselves on the bank of the Ganges, and with a two -ays fast 
supplicated the Creator of the world: for redress. Thousands of. 


- them had abstained from food altogether, when Mr, Bird, being 


informed of the penance they had imposed on themselves, went in 
clemency and compassion to console them, and with assurances of 
redress and. justice desired them to break their fast and eat; all 
obeying tne order rose and- ate their food. The doors of the 
Bisseysur, Unpoorna, Caulbbyroo and all the shops in the bazaar 
were shut; after satisfying the people man by man he had them 
opened, got all to take food, and told them to present a statement, 
of~‘their grievances to him in writing. s 
He regretted that there was so much to lament daa deprecate, 


and observed that such things had perhaps never before occurred, 


but desired us to rest satisfied that justice would be done us and 
attention paid to our wishes. We conformed to his direction and 
agreed to submit a statement in writing, which we now present 
accordingly with the following views. 

From the ‘personal bigotry” of Aurungzebe, Alumgeer, mosques 
were erected on the site of our place of worship; the four 
principal are * Bisseysur and Gyanbafi + Kirrit Baseysur ; 

{ Bindhé or Beynee Madho; § Caul Bhyro Koolusthum. ‘That 
emperor in his zeal introduced his religion in ‘common with ours.- 
at these places, - 

Tt is prayed that these may be restored_to us for the purposes 
of our worship; and we Hindus, by the favor of the English, con- | 
firmed as heretofore in the exercise of our religon, that we may 


-~ 


gogu) the whole body of Hindus 


* The old temple at Bisseysur ou 
visit this fountain for the purpose 


the ruins of which the present. mosque 


was erected in the reigu of Aurnng- 
zebe Alumgeer. Partof this temple 
was left which projects from the 
back of the mosque. The present 
temple of Bisseysur is contiguous 
to the mosque and separated from it 
only by a compound wall. 

t A small mosque built in the 
reign of Mahomed Shah is situated 
here. There is a fountain in the 
centre of the same architecture 
as.the mosque. On the anniversary 
of..the Shiva Rattree (13th of Pha- 


w 


of pooja in common with the other 
sacred places. ; 

§ The mosque with the famous mi- 
narets is erected here. The: present 
temple of the idol is at a short dis- 
tance to the eastward of the mosque. j 

4. The Lát which has ‘been. des- 
troyed. The ground about which 
was taken for the Eedgah and other 
religious, purposes by the Musal- 
mansunder the Mahommedan Gov- 
ernment, 
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pray for the sien prosperity ‘of the English and the mutual 
differences which night and day subsist in regard to. those places, 
be adjusted, 

That the Musalmans_ be. not allowed to come to the places of 
worship, or to kill cows, or for recreation and pleasure to pass 
be the roads frequented by the Hindus in order that by this 

thod a line may be distinctly drawn between us. You are 
yourself the distributor of justice and are acquainted with the 
Bheyds Poorauns and Shaster, Let such measures be adopted âs 
thay fix and confirm the Hindu religion, establish a certain rule 
in future and adjust all differences. 

The English Company, may its prosperity be. ‘perpetual; as the 
sovereign “of Hindoostan, give ear to the complaint of us who 
are poor and helpless. If thé Musalmans enjoy strength and 
power for war and combat, let them look to the Caaba and 
_Curbulla the true places of their worship. It is but lately, as all 
“the world knows, that a sect of their own, the Mohaubies attacked 
the Caaba, made a general massacre in their holy city, rooted up 
the tombs and monuments of their prophets and their imams, 
and plundering property by crores, -carried it off as spoil, Allee 
Nukee Khan, the vakeel of the late Ibrahim Allee Khan, resided 
there with his family and with his women and children was put 
to death. Let them go there and wage war with the destroyer 
of their race, let them seek retribution for the blood of their own . 
tribe, and in support of ‘their faith kill the enemies and 
murderers of their brethren and* be killed themselves. The 
fame of their attachment to thei faith will be -thus spread 
throughout the world, and: they may restore their dilapidated 
tombs and Imambarrahs. By their constant dissensions with us 
poor creatures they vainly injure their own bopes in the next 
world, and only harass us. You are the ruling power, put a stop to 
-this violence. By the favour of Bisseysur-jee, you are the supporter 

of the poor and subduer of the oppressive ; punish the oppressors 
for this outrage to prevent similar oppression hereafter, and 
leave them not with the power of persecuting. The. violence 
sustained at the hands of these short-sighted Musalmans was 
not once practised under the administration of the Mahommedan 
Emperor. It has occurred under the Government of the English 
Company renowned for its active goodness. Itis known that in 
r other parts of Hindostan no security is afforded; the ‘people 
“of Gujrat, the Dekhan and elsewhere, sensible of the security 
afforded here and of the British regard for justice flock to this 
place by hundreds of thousands, and with the utmost confidence 
bring with tnem their families and property and find rest. Even 
now that we suffer injury and hardship from the outrage which 
bas Leen committed, we implore Providence to ‘preserve the British 
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name and, character and ‘put the*.enemies of the Goverament 
to disgraceland shame*”, . 





” 


The following is the “humble Memorfal 
Musalmans to His. Lordship.” 
27th, 1809. . 


| of the whole body of, 
It was presented on November. 


The country of Hindoostan has for many centuries been v, - 
seat of theetrue faith. The city of Benares, a small spot thereof- 


was held sacred. by the Hindus.: -As they were, all resigned to the 
faith, and true.to their sovereign, they met with tolerance and con- 
tinued to exercisé the ‘needful rites pertaining to their religion: 
From the time of the late Nawab, Sufder Jung, when the province 


` was granted to the Hindu chieftains, they also submitted to Mahom- 


medanism, Since the accession of the English Government both 
parties have enjoyed the free exercise of their respective religious 


opinions, and the administration of justice, especially in criminal- 


matters, has been regulated by the holy (Mahommedan) law. 

The rebellious, murderous and riotous conduct of Rajpoots of the 
Mchullahs of Daranuggur, Peeree and Hurha at the period of the 
expulsion of .Cheit Singh, and in the time of Mr. Thomas Graham, 

-in conjunction with an inspector who personated the Bhao, and in 
the time of Mr. Markham when they got the Noorbaafs (weavers) 
to join their party, is universally known. It was the same in Vazier 


-~ Allees riot, when the Rajpoots of these: Mohullahs raised in the~ 
- coursé of a puhkir (8 hours English) several thousand men for 


£ 


his support, and the city was preservéd_only from massacre and 
plunder by the timely arrival of the Government troops. It 


was these Rajpoots also who filled the city with bawnkas and- 


intestine broils, 
The practice of killing cattle for beef has been habitual from 


the first dawn of Mahommedanisim in the city. It was not hindered 
or prohibited, though. the province of Benares was held and govern- 
ed by Hindu chiefs, Even at Madho Dass’ garden, which is with- 
in the circle of the Unturgurhee, ag‘long as the English resided 
there it was constantly done, and nobody thought of forbidding it, 
For three years the Dusseyrah and Mohurrum occurred at 
the same period with. each other; Mr. Duncan restrained the 
Hindus from celebrating the festival of the Dusseyrah till the 





` 


* The above memorial was drawn 
out in “ Sanscrit, Bhaka and Persian” 
and was signed by 6,675 persons, 362 
of whom were persons of note. “ Bank- 
ing hoyses of Brahmins, Chuttries, 
Byse and Soodra castes, 39;" Bazau- 
zies (sellers of cloth) and Koojruttee, 

-Mahaujans of Lahore and Mooltan, 


- 


30 ;” Brahmans, Mahrattas; 19 ; Nau- 
gurs,39 ; Gungapootras 22; Chowbeys ` 
and Tiwares, J1; Saursoots, 19; 
Bangaliies, 19; Chuttries, 32; Gosains, 
132,. Neither the Benares Rajah, 
nor any of his relatives signed the 
memorial. : 


we 
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Mohurrum was over, by which arrangement peace ang quiet, were 
preserved. Whilst that gentleman was in power, there was a Mah- 
ratta who wished to appropriate a part of the compound of the 
mosque of Bebee Ranjey: the Musalmans met and remon- 
strated. An affray ensued in which an idol was destroyed; tne 
ajpoots assembled to breed a riot, and it ended in Mr. Duncan 
reventing the Mahratta from erecting the building he proposed, 
1d Mr. Lumsden, to render the public authority complete, punish- 
d those who appeared to have been instrumental to the disturb- 
ince. For three years the Hooly and Moburrum happened to- 
ether. By the arrangement made by My. Stuart for preventing 
dancing and the other festivities common on the former occasion 
the Hindus were restrained during the Mohurrum, and tranquillity 
was preserved, 

The injury which the faithful have now suffered at the hands — 
of the Gosains, Rajpoots and other Hindus, who, in violation 
of established rules and in direct subversion of public order . 
and authority, have sacked the houses of several hundred inno- 
cent persons and massacred many, is fully known to the 
presence. For the purpose, however, of obtaining justice, we beg 
to submit a distinct narration of what the Musalmans have 
suffered. 

In the suburbs to the eastward of the city of Benares, within 
the compound of an Hedgah, stood a pillar (Laut) of considerable 
antiquity. which the Musalmans suppose to have been the 
structure of Heroze Shah, like the pillar (Laut) at Allahabad, 
Delili and other places, and which the Hiudoos state-to have been 
. erected by their own forefathers: But, be that as it may, it was 
not as an object of their worship entitled to any great veneration 
like the temples of Bisseysur and Bhyronauth; for no account 
of this pillar is to be found in any of their orthodox books. 
' The style of worship of the Hindus is this, wherever they find set 
up (a pillar) they call it, at the incitement of their priests, a place 
of their worship, and after sometime has elapsed they consider 
it as a place of worship of the highest sanctity. The best is that 
about two and twenty years ago some Hindoos corrupted Meer 
Khyraut Allee, the Mutwali (superintendent), of the Jumma 
Musjid of Alumgeer, commonly called the Bisseysur mosque, and 
pretending that Bisseysur had concealed himself in the ewell, 
they began to worship the well,” and shared the offerings with 
“the Mutwali. In the same way they worship with the utmost 
faith a stone fountain? in the compound of the mosque at the 


* Called Geeanbafee or Gyaunuafee state to have been erected on the 

in the Hindu memorial. site of Kirrit Bisseysur. ‘The mosque 
t [tis this mosque and fountain appears from the inscriptions on it to 
which the Hindoos in their memorial have been built by orders of the 
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house of Shaik Hautim Allee in Mohullah Daranugur. So also 
was the Laut of Feroze Shah converted by them into the Laut 
of Bhyroo and she lower order of Hindus worshipped it. 

A Laut was erected by Mr. Boddum at Gya it is just now only 
a thing for the pilgrims to revere and the priests to make money 
of; but when all the persons who are acquainted with the faci 
are dead it will be honored with the name of Mahdeo or Brahm 
It is just so at Benares. The mosques which are built by A! 
rungzebé are called by the Hindus one, the mosque of Bisseyst 
and another the mosque t Madho Roy: For some years tl 
lower classes of Hindoos and Mussulmans have annually cele 
brated the marriage of the Laut, and have divided the offering: 
betwéen them. Near the Laut of the Hedgah there is a peepui. 
tree, and under this tree the Hindus put some idols and made 
it a place of their idolatry. i 

When the Musalmans gathered together for the purposes of pray-' 
er at the Eed, &c., the Brahmins on the spot remove the idols. If 
there happened to be any which could not be conveniently taken 
away they were carefully concealed with grass. The faithful on the 
day .of the Eed used to perform the sacrifice there and never 
met with any interruption from the Hindoos. It is not long ago 
that under a tree, the Brahmins spoken of put a tiled chopper to 
shade an idol and called it a place of worship, The Musalmans 
objected to it at the time, and brought their, complaint before the 
Adaulut ; but it so happened that it was never determined, and 
the.tiled chopper was not destroyed. The Hindoos, considering this 
as a victory, proceeded to greater enormities, and they last year, on 
one of the days of the Dusseyrah, put a Ram Luchmun into the 
mimber (pulpit) of the Hedgah ; went through ceremonies of that, 
fasted, trampled the placein their shoes, and spit about it. This 
year they were for three days guilty of the same disrespect ; but the 
Musalmans reverence the Government, said nothing, and’ 
allowed it to lay over for a formal complaint to the court. In 
every sense the Hindoos are the original aggressors. Besides all 
this,a Naugur lately collected a number of bricks and stones for 
the purpose of making a stone temple within the compound of 
the EHedgah. The Musalmans objected, but the Hindoos paid no 
attention to their remonstrances, and the materials collected by 
toe Naugur are still on the spot. The Noorbeafs (Musalman 
weavers) who came as usual to Friday prayer at the Eedgah after 








Emperor Mahomed Shah at the soli- entrance to his house is through the. 
citation of Moofti” Nooroollah in the door of the compound of the mosque, 
year 1077 Hijree, on the ruins of a f The mosque with the famous 
Bhootkhana (temple of idolatry), the minarets named Bindho Madhoo in 
last Sheikh Hautim Allee was a lineal the Hindu memorial. | 
descendant of Moofti Nooroollah ; the i 
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A Prayers, were over, consulted about the complaint that was to be 

¥ made respecting the erection of the temple. 

ae a The Hindoos say that some of them committed indignities ‘such 
6 removing the toolsee tree, &c, If this be true, the crime was 
certainly not of a’ very heinous nature; and had the Hindoos 

complained of it to the regular authority the offenders would have 
béen punished. It is for the punishment of offenders, and that 

_ people may not take vengeance on each other, that courts are 
established, Several Hindoos, in opposition to this established rule 
of Government, assembled at night, proceeded to the Eedgah, and 
broke the door of the Mimber. Though this itself was a flagrant 
outrage they did not stop here, In the morning they assembled 
ina riotous manner at the Laut assaulted and stoned a Syud travel- 
ler who was reading the Koran till they. had nearly deprived 
him of life, and tearing the holy Koran to pieces scattered it 
about the road, when the Kotwal arrived and by mild exhortation 
-succeeded in dispersing tbem. Notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the Kotwal the Hindoos agaih assembled at the Laut, insult- 
ed people as they passed along, proceeded to the Imambarrah 
in the vicinity of the Laut, and tore the pall (ghilauf)to pieces, 
broke and destroyed the frill work (jauly) of the doorways, and 
stone chubootrahs, the lanterns, the consecrated Kuddum Shurreef* 
and Punjah Shurreef F and agreat many tombs, A party of them 
afterwards proceeded with mischievous intent, towards the Dur ‘gah 
of the Punjah Shurreef, which is to the westward of the city.$ 
On the occurrence of this eventea rabble assembled, moved to- 

wards the temple of Bisseysur, which is situated in the city. 

They were attacked near Gayaghat by the Hindoos, and one maŭ 
-was killed and several wounded, These low people (who are not 
of a description to bear arms) finding that they had not the power 
to proceed further into the city retreated, and, rallying.at the 
- Laut of the Eedgah, in return for the indignities committed at 
the Imambarrab, &e., destroyed the Laut. When this was known 
the acting magistrate again eame in person with a party of officers 
and Hindoo troops, took measures for the general safety, posted 
guards in different places, and gave assurances of justice to both 
parties. The Noorbeafs (weavers) who were assembled at the 
Imambarrah for its protection, did as they were directed, and re- 
turned to their homes. The court was still open to complaint: 
but not a man of the Hindoos chose to avail- himself of it and . 

\.., they prepared for riot. The Rajpoots of the Mohullahs of Peeree, 
Hurha, Darranuggur, Cazee Mundee, Bhardawajee Tola, Publam 


* An impression of the Prophet’s Allee on a stone. 
foot on a marble slab. t At the Fatimaun. 
+ An impression of the hand of 
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Ghat, &., and the Gosains and other disorderly persons among 
the H indoog in every Mohullahs, urged on by Sustee, Budloo 
Ramdeal, Lalchund and other officers of police, during the whole 
night incited the people in every street and lane to insurrection 
and made them swear by their religion that it was grievous, and , 
that every man would leave his home and take “ vengeance on 
the Musalmans.” Influenced by this incitement and oath, o 
poured forth in troops and gangs and filled the city with. rid 
solation and plunder ; every man whom they met was murdered. ` 

The Imambarrah was re-attacked by a band who sacked and 
pillaged it of sacred relics which cannot be regained, Its build- 
ings were pulled down and burnt with the property they contain- 
d. 


The blood of a hog was sprinkled in the Imambarrah and they 
. massacred some travellers. They burnt the private. dwellings of 
the Noorbaafs and despoiled them of their property. They exposed: 
women; some women and children they put to death, and cut- 
others down with swords, Many innocent men who took no part- 
whatever in the disturbance were killed and wounded by the: 
Hindoos and pillaged of their property. | 

The like atrocities were committed by the Hindoos at the 
Royal Jumma Musjid in Mohallah Bisseysur, by fire'and sword.. 
The mosque was ravaged, the minarets were thrown down; 
property was plundered and burnt; the buildings round the 
mosque were reduced to ashes ; the artisans who inhabited them 
were deprived of life, and the child of the Mutwali (super- 
intendent) of the mosque was wounded, though his life was saved 
by a Brahmin who was rewarded for the act. 

They pulled down and destroyed upwards of 60 Musjide and.” 
broke up hundreds of tombs; every man whom they met with a 
beard they took for a Musalman and killed. The Gosains. 
sacked hundreds of private dwellings; when they had taken up 
the property they set fire to the buildings, and every one found in 
them they slew, They ran about in armed bodies for the purpose 
of murder and plunder, and a large party of them went to pull: 
down the Punjah Shurreef and the Prince’s Muzzar to the west- 
ward of *the city. At this juncture the acting magistrate. 
arrived with troops; they fired and a Rajpoot of Peeree. 
who headed the mob was killed. The rioters went off 
. with the body, and wherever they happened to find the 
house of a butcher, tailor, bhistee or other Musalman . 
tradesman they plundered and set fire toit. The acting magis-: 
trate and military officers engaged in suppressing the disturbance. 
were purposely misled by the Hindu chuprassies and informers, 
and some of them gave intelligence to the rioters, who by that: 
means were enabled to take a different route. The principal 
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Musalmans, from respect to the Government, kepț their doors 
closed and remained quiet ; though matters got tò that length 
that the rioters spread a report that. the Prince had poisoned 
himself, and the Hindus reversing the real state of things 
informed the English that the ”Musalmans had committed 
violence. Every poor and helpless person whom they met in the 
streets they killed or wounded. A: faquir, who was quite blind, 
had his nose cut off. Like robbers they stript the jewels from 
the persons of the women. From their acts it seems clear that 
the Hindus, under a pretended regard for. their religion, were in 
reality resolved, from worldly avarice, to murder and rob the Mus- 
salmans. T hey reduced many hundreds of houses to ashes 
and gained for themselves many lakhs of rupees, If in support of 
their religon they sought vengeance the destruction of the Imam- 
barrah, which they had already accomplished, was complete ; 
if their object was the effusion of blood, they would have directed 
their havoc and slaughter against those who had destroyed the 
Laut and not have plundered and robbed the whole body of 
Musalmans in the city who had no connection whatever in the 
licentiousness of the persons who aimed at its destruction, They 
murdered the innocent, though the Noorbaafs and other Musal- 
mans, after witnessing the injury done to the Imambarrah, with the ~ 
exception to the destruction of the Laut (which was in fact not 
an object of Hindu worship, and at all: events be it what it might 
it was common to both parties} did not extend the hand of rapine 
to their impure property. ‘The *murderous excesses therefore 
which were committed by the Hindus can be attributed only to 
a lust for robbery and plunder: some of the -Hindus also.took 
“that opportunity of gratifying their private resentment and killed 
and wounded each other. 

Dissension has ever subsisted between the Hindus and Musal- 
‘mans ; public order is maintained by the wisdom of the rulers, 

Let it be first seen to which of the two parties the aggression is 
attributable, which of the two have been always obedient and faith- 
ful to the Government, and which rebellious. 2nd —Let it be ascer- 
tained which party kept up the disturbance and stood out, against 
Government, in the attempt to suppress it. 8rd.—By what party 
all. the atrocious acts of violence were committed. 4th— What 
number of persons on the pari of the Musalmans and „what 
number of the Hindus were killed and wounded, and in “what 
~mode and under what circumstances: 

5th. How many houses were burnt, to what party they be- 
longed, and what property was plundered. 6th. How many 
Musjids were injured, and what number of Hindoo temples 
destroyed, 

7th. How many tombs were broken up and in what Mohul- 
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lahs. 8th. bich | of the parties constantly g go armed and are habit- 
ual breakers‘of the peace. 9th. On which side men of ‘rank 
and consequence afforded their aid and support. 10th, which 
party was aided, and on what side were the minds of the people 
inflamed by the public officers of Government. 

lltb. When the lower order of Musalmans put fire to the 
Laut, there were Hindoos also ; how it happened that they did nót > 
extinguish the fire and preserve the Laut from destruction, for it. | 
is inconceivable that persons who were strong enough to rebel- 
against the authority of Government, to put ‘to death hundreds 
of innocent persons, to destroy the Imambarrah and hundreds 
of tombs and royal Musjids, to burn, plunder and -pillage private 
‘dwellings, and to oppose the Government troops, should be too ` 
weak to preserve a principal place of worship from the ravages 
. of hundred or couple of hundred unarmed men? 12th. Let it be 
observed that this dispute arose without the city, between the 
FHindoos and Noorbaafs of Audhopore, the latter of whom were” 
accused of breaking up a toolsee tree, &e. But the Hindoos mas- 
sacred and plundered the Musalmans of the whole city, many of 
whom kept their homes and some of'them were travellers who 
had no participation in the matter, and had not even heard of 
it. There is no crime in the eye of the law so great as massacre 
and arson. We, who are the sufferers, have no refuge except un- 
der the shadow. of Justice and our wrongs have not yet been 
redressed, 

Itis therefore prayed that*the memorial’ of us sufferers, who 
from the period of the Company’s accession have been obedient, 
and loyal subjects be laid before the Government, ever’ ready to 
redress our wrongs, and there is no doubt that on a review” 
of the facts above recited, the persons who destroyed the 
Laut will be punished and the Rajpoots, Gosaius, Naugurs 
Jautees, and other Hindoo sects and others who indiscriminately > 
robbed and massacred the whole body of Musalmans, destroy- 
ed Musjids and tombs, and offered a violation to our religion 
which it never before suffered, will be rendered liable to punish- 
ment and Kissas, and that exemplary notice will be taken of the 
dishonor cast upon the Musalmans who had no. concern whatever 
in the dispute. Itis prayed: that the ancient Musjids and the 
tombs, and the sacred places which have been broken. down 
and burnt, be rebuilt and repaired-from the property of the op- 
pressors and plunderers, their aiders and abettors ; and that restitu--_ 
tion for the loss of sacred relics, and the pillage of private property 
in the city, which is consonant to justice and the established rules 
of Government, be awarded to us; for the known equity of the 
British Government which we have ever experienced affords the 
fullest confidence that on the occurrence of events so replete with 
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iniquity, more than ordinary solicitude, in promotinggthe ends of 
justice and punishing the guilty will mark the” deliberative 
wisdom of Government, that the spots within the precincts of 
Musjids which the Hindoos, contrary to: fact preténd to call their 
places of worship, such as the well * of the mosque of Alumgeer, 
he house + of Sheikh Hatim Allee, with compound of the Eed- 
gah, with the Laut { of Feroz Shah ; and, which from the avarice 
of the ignorant Mutwalee of the faithful they have for some time 
frequented for the purpose of Pooja, be prohibited to them, in 
order that a stop may be put to the dissensions which must 
constantly arise from participation of the Hindoos. 
16th “Showaul 1224 Hijree”, corresponding with 25th No- 
vember 1809.” i 
The above memorial was presented by Mir Torab Ali and 
signed by 724 persons, 105 of whom were accounted individuals 


of note. 
% 





* Caled in the Hindoo memoriał t Ditto. Kirrit Busseysur, 
Gianbaafee, { Ditto. Caul Bhyro Koolusthum, 
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Arte V.—THE VALLEY OF THE. INN, 
I.-THEe ENGADIN. ; : - 


A MONG the sanatoria of Europe few have had a more rapid 
A growth or have attained greater popularity than the Upper | 
Engadin. When one recals the throng of visitors who annually 
crowd its hotels one would hesitate to offer a description of a 
place apparently so widely known if one were not sure that 
there are many to whom the names of even its head-quarters, 
St. Moritz and Pontresina are unfamiliar. It is beyond question, 
/ one of the most invigorating of European sanatoria and as its dry’ 
and bracing air is specially beneficial to those who have felt the 
ill-effects of a damp and relaxing climate, some account of it may 
-not be unwelcome in a Calcutta -periodical | . 

The name “ Engadin” is applied to the Swiss or upper portion 
of the valley of the Inn, which lies within the canton. Graubiin- 
den (Grisons) and has a length of about 65 miles (18-19 stunde). 
Its height above the sea varies from 5,940 feet at the Maloja to 
3,342 feet at Martinsbriick. It is shutin by formidable mountains, 
but these have been pierced by no less than seven excellent post 
roads. Three of these start from Chur and are the most con- 
venient for travellers from England as Chur tan be reached from 
London, vid Ostend and Basek in 36 hours, 

Chur, the Curia Rhetorum of the Romans, well repays the- 
traveller who halts in it for a few days. Itis a quaint old town 
hanging on the hill sides at the mouth-of the Plessur and over- 
looking the broad valley of the Rhine. It isa Protestant town 
but the upper part, the Acropolis, as we may call it, is Catholic. 
This is surrounded by a wall, within which stand the Cathedral 
and the Bishop’s Palace. This cathedral has a special interest for 
Euglishmen from its association with the British King Lucius, 
after whom it is named and who was murdered near Chur by the 
heathen of his day and afterwards canonized. His sister Emerita 
shared the same fate and received the same honours. The church 
dates from the eighth century and contains many objects of in- 
terest: It is moreover in charge of an enthusiastic sacristan, an - 
excellent guide, who regards his work as custodian of so many 
treasures as a “ holy duty.” In the sacristy are, amongst other - 
documents, charters bearing the signatures of Charlemagne ‘and 
his sons, and some fragments of silk of the time of Justinian. 
The choir is of singular construction, resting upon arches, which 
spring from a single central column. In it is a finely carved 
wood high altar, on which amongst others are statues of English, 
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Seotch, and- Tüh missionary saints. Angelica Kagffmann was 
born at Chur abd there is here'a picture from her hand painted 
when a mere girl, There arc other pictures by Cranach, Holbein, 
and Duret, In the south aisle is a fine por phyry- tomb, executed 
under the personal direction of its occipant Bishop Ortlieb von 
~Brandis (149-4), Recumbent upon it is his stately gure in stole 
‘and mitre. His face, which recals that of our Elizabeth, is rG- 
markably handsome, the keen-cut features bear no impress of 
pietism or of sensuality ; they are those of an aristocratic Pagan, 
One could imagine that with somewhat less of license in his 
words he gave instructions as fastidious as those with whieh his 
Right Reverend Brother ordered his tomb in St, Praxéd. In the 
same aisle ,are several Moorish arches, which are possibly not 
so unaccountable as the good Sacristan thinks if a recent writer 
on the Engadin is correct (Dr. F. M. Ludwig), who supposes 
that Pontresina is a corruption of Pons Saracenus and that this 
points toa Moorish occupation, These are a few of the curio- 
. sities of the. Church of St. Lucius; those who are inclined for 
a pilgrimage: to his chapel should ascend the wooded hillside 
on the right bank of the Plessur where, if. by nothing else, they 

will be rewarded by a fine view. 

The three roads which lead from Chur into the Engadin are the 
Julier, the Albula and the Flitela. On them diligences ply daily 
aud private carriages are also -always to be hired in which the 
journey can be made leisurely and with more comfort, The 
Julicr and the Albula are identiéal as far as Lenz Here the 
Albula diverges to the left and passing through the wonderful 
‘defile of the Bergiin Stem enters the Engadin at Ponté. The 
~Julier route descends to Tiefenkasten, well-n amed the Deep Castle, 
where the ascent towards the Julier Pass. commences, ‘This road 
dates from very ancient times ; on the summit of its pass there are 

‘two pillars of grey granite, which are commonly believed to be 
milestones of Roman origin, though another tradition says that 
they are the remains of an altar to the Keltie god Jfil. The 
Julier is undoubtedly the finest approach to the Engadin on 
account of the magnificent view of the valley obtained-from it, 
By it and by the Albula, St. Moritz may be reached in some twelve 
hours. Justead of taking the direct road from Chur to Tiefenkas- 
ten many travellers prefer to make a. détour to Thusis and the Via 
Mala, and from Thusis to cross the «imposing Sebyn Pass and 

“rejoin the Julier or Albula at Tiefenkastén. 

The Flüela route is the shortest between Chur and the Engadin ; 
it passes through Davos, a sanatorium in high repute for consump- 
tive patients, to Süs, 

On the opposite side of the valley two roads lead from the 

south, the Bernina which affords meacniiigent suow views and 
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runs from Tirgno in the Valteline to Pontresina and: Samaden, 
and the Ofener Pass road which traverses a district of the wildest 
scenery from Méian, by the Minster Thal to ~Zernetz, A sixth 


road leads from Chiavenna through Bergell to the- extraordinary ~ 


Maloja Pass and enters the Engadin at its head. It joins the 


post road which runs through the length of the valley to Martins,—~ 


briick where it meets the military .road from the Finstermiiz- 
Pass and Tirol, the seventh place of ingress to the Engadin. 

The Engadin is divided into Upper and Lower, each having its 
local Government and each its distinctive- natural features, The 
Upper Engadin is flat, with an’ average width of a mile and a 
half.. In it, between the Maloja and St. Moritz, lies a chain of- 
lakes of peculiar beauty of color. Their deep -clear waters have 
the mingling greens and-blues of peacock plumage, and redeem 
by their wonderful tints a landscape otherwise too stern to charm. 


The surrounding mountains are extremely desolate; with the ex- — 


ception of Piz Margna, they are too steep to allow the snow to 


rest on their seamed and barren sides,_ Firforests gird their feet 
and struggle in narrowing columns, warped ‘by the bitter wands, 
towards their summits; maimed and stunted they testify to the 
severity of winters which are popularly estimated as of nine months 
duration. In these forests is a large number of the rare arva 
(pinus cembra), the red-wooded arctic pine, with grey-green foliage 
and large nut-yielding cones, Except the haydier pines and firs 
there are no trees and there is no cultivation, Tradition says 
indeed that a cherry once ripened in a garden at Campfer and 
we ourselves have seen a potato patch near the same sheltered 


village; but these must have been exceptional favours of excep». 


tional years, - The season for visitors lasts through tlie summer 
from the middle of June to the middle of September. It-isa 


Short summer>but it compensates for its brevity by intensifying | 


its charms of fair weather and floral beauty. . Nature bas. nothing 
more delicate and more profuse than her Alpine flower-world. 
io July the high pastures are enamelled with a thousand starry: 
eyes; woods and rocks are vivid with the inimitable blue of 
gentians*or the powdered pink of the Alpine rose; each brook 
has its forget-me-nots ; a host of dainty flowers bloom and charm 
where but afew weeks pastlay heavily the infertile snow. The 
. summer climate is delightful, -especially up to ten or eleven o'clock, 
when there is rarely any wind ; the dry pure air with its edge 


of morning freshness is most exhilarating ; a bright sun which” 


does not blind and.aclear sky without glare are in luxurious 
contrast both to London and Bengal. Between ten and eleven 
a daily recurring wind begins to blow up or down the valley, sub- 
siding after a fow hours. When it comes from the glaciers and 
snow-fields of the Maloja it is-so keen that few new-comers can 
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bear exposure to it ; it is, however, said to be an infportant, factor 
in producing the singularly dry air of the Engadin, Meteorolo- 
gical observations show an unusually high annual average of fine 
days. Qur experience of St. Moritz, in this year (1876) is that 
in the first five weeks of our stay we had one morning of snow 

“sand two of rain—the afternoons and all the other days being 
perfectly clear and fine, 

It is remarkable that at so great an elevation and in a region 
so unproductive as the Upper Engadin, there should be numerous 
villages. In the’sixteen miles. above St. Moritz there are five ; 
Campfer, which being well sheltered, is a favourite place for 
lengthened residence ; Silva Plana, a busy posting town at the 
foot of the Julier Pass ; Sils Baselgia (the church village) and 
Sils Maria, the: latter -charmingly situated in the mouth of the 
glacter-encircled Fex-valley and Cadlag, a poor and weather-beaten 

_ village, near which the Inn- enters the Engadin. Besides these 
' there are several hamlets, Surlej, half ruined by the overflow of 
~ its torrent ; Isola, well-named from its lonely situation, and the 
group of houses at the summit of the Maloja Pass. Below St 
Moritz again, in the broad level valley, is a close series of pros- 
perous villages. First come Cresta and Cellerina separated only 
by a small: but troublesome brook. In them is seen genuine 
Engadin architecture, the houses are large with thick walls and 
deep-set small windows, usually guarded by ancient and curiously 
wrought iron gratings. On several are seen the arms we are so- 
frequently to meet again in our Engadin wanderings, of the 
principal Graubünden families, Planta and Salis. ‘Many window 
_‘ills are gay with flowers, the most generally cultivated being a 
fine pink carnation’; for these villages are considerably lower 
and much more sheltered than St. Moritz. Near Cellerina the 
Inn receives from the Bernina district a strong stream, the Flatz, 
grey and heavy with the mud of a great glacier region and it 
loses for ever the limpidity and azure tints of its upper stream. 
The next village is Samaden, the head-quarters of the Upper 
Engadin, wéalthy and well-built, with a population of a little 
under seven hundred. Looking back from it there is a splendid 
view into the Flatz valley, and through its tributary valleys 
of Roseg and Morteratsch-to the gigantic ice-peaks of the 
Bernina, In the middle distance rises Pontresina, less bracing 
than St. Morita but surpassing it in the magnificence of its 
~ outlook... The foreground is prosaic—a level expanse of pas- 
ture interspersed by patches of stony. or swampy ground and 
‘traversed by the higli banks of two canals in which are re- 
strained the unruly Inn and Flatz. Below Samaden again is 
Bevers at the mouth of a deep valley characterised by its still 
alr and oppressive solitude ; by its broad patches of tall monkshood 
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and of gorgdous orange arnica.* Six miles lower is a group of 
three villages, withiu call of each other; Ponte, said to have 
the most inclement climate of the Engadin, is noted as being the 
first place where Protestantism was preached in the valley, and ` 
as being the scene of a battle between the French and Austrians 
in 1799, which was fought for six hours in’ snow six feet deep% 
Campo Vasto or Camogask and Madulein; overlooked by the 
ruins of the fortress Guardavall, concerning the destruction of - 
which a romantic legend is preserved. 'To these succeed Zuz 
‘and Scanfs—the last village visible from St. Moritz and the 
ninth within the space of thirteen miles, i 

Most of the villages I have enumerated have their tale of 
summer visitors, some of them indeed seem to exist énly for the 
reception of guests. The most frequented are ‘St. Moritz and 
Pontresina each having its special clientèle; af roughly drawn 
‘line separating. their visitors into-.invalids and mountaineers, — 
St. Moritz, on ‘account of. its mineral springs and exceptionally 
bracing air, is par excellence a sanatorium; Pontresina, from its 
position, a centre for Alpine excursions. Tbe village of St. Moritz 
occupies a remarkable situation in being higher than the summit 
`of the Maloja Pass. It is a heterogeneous collection -of old 
‘crowded -houses and spacious new hotels and pensions, St. 
Moritz Bath is some 280 feet lower than the. village ; some peoplé 
describe.it as built in a swamp but this is incorrect although it. 
is on the flat bottom of the,valley at the level of the lake. 
Three huge and many smaller hotels and pensions receive its 
crowd of “cure-makers,” the Kurhaus being almost exclusively 
frequented by continental. foreigners, the others being used by _ 
numerous English. an 

The mineral waters of St. Moritz'are of old repute ; the first | 
mention of the now so-called old spring is found in the writings . 
of Paracelsus, who appears to have visited and examined it 
between 1525 and 1535. It is, however, only within the last 
half century that their present high tide-of guests has set towards 
the Engadin and its springs. The waters resemble excellent 
seltzer water, and are very agreeable for drinking and for bathing. 
Their characteristic ingredients are carbonic acid and iron; they 
àre said to be second only to Schwalbach im the degree of their 
iron impregnation. Early :in the morning, by half-past six, 
the square in front of the Kurhaus is a scene of great -activity, _ 
as this is the best time for making the “cure” and the-best: 
way of doing it is to alternate a glass of water with a brisk walls 








* The peasantry have much faith jump they nibble the Arnica plant 
in the healing virtues of this plant; as an antidote against possible strains 
they say that the chamois have algo, “and bruises, 
and that before attempting a lõng - 
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of ten minutes ; ; the duration of the process depending on medical 
orders. A band plays, the post comes in, there is much cheerful 
chat, and carriages and omnibuses pour in from adjacent villages 
bringing visitors to perform their morning duties. Drinking 
is followed by bathing, an enjoyable sedative to which the only 
alrawback is the coffin-like aspect of the bath in which the 
patient is literally enclosed. It might. be expected that the 

sight of so many people engaged in improving their health 
would be melancholy and dispiriting ; as a matter of fact few 
of the presumed invalids look ill, and one is spared the pathetic. . 

sights which sadden visitors to Davos, or to Buxton. Judging 
from appearances there are few “ cure-makers’ afflicted by 
severe illness’ “but many who are overworked and exhausted by 
mental or physical strain, For these the Engadin is an admir- 
able physician, There are however tivo classes of people whom it 
does not suit—those who suffer from heart-disease and those who 
have the misfortune to be unusually stout. 

The society of the Kurhaus, which is chiefly German, is sociable 
and genial; soirées dansantes are held twice a week, there are 
not unfrequently professional concerts and other public entertain- 
ments, and there are always among the 300 guests many excellent 
amateur musicians, who are willing to contribute to the general 
enjoyment, Of any other hotels in St. Moritz I lave no expe- 
rience ; the Kulm in the village has an excellent reputation, but 
of all it must be said that they are Rot places in which to econo- 
mise, 

After a lengthened stay at an altitude so great as that of St. 
„Moritz (6,087 feet)-it is unadvisable to descend rapidly toa much 
lower level. In any one of several pleasant half-way houses, such 
as Poschiavo on the Bernina and Miihlen on the Julier, a halt 
of a few days can , be agreeably made, but the most enjoyable 
method of avoiding a too,sudden change of climate is to travel 
slowly down the “Inn valley to Innsbruck, a route especially 
suited to returning Anglo-Indians who intend to embark at Venice. 
The distance, some 150 miles, can be accomplished by carriage in 
three days, but if the Engadin has done its work of restoration 
well, the best plan is to walk, a plan rendered feasible to even 
moderate pedestrians by the frequent succession of villages in 
each of which there is a, at least decent, post inn. 

There is always some romance associated with flowing water; 

ere is a special charm in watching the growth of a stream 
whose tributaries hasten to it from high. hanging glaciers, from 
lonely tarns, and from the ee of the “many folded hills”. 
The route from the Upper Engadin to Innsbruck has this charm, 
it follows the Inn from its infaey i in: tle barren highlands of- the 
Maloja to the fertile fields ahd strong stream of its lower va alley, 
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through a descent of 3,000 fect; a descent which entails great 
variety in vegetation, in the occupations of the people and in the 
character of their dwelling-places, It leads us across the sharply 
defined line between the Republicanism and tenacious Protes- - 
tantism of the Engadin and the fervent loyalty and equally - 
tenacious Catholicism of the Tirol. The scenery is beautif 
throughout; the post roads are excellent, and there are in many 
places good village roads which can bé taken in preference on, 
“account of their greater directness or beauty. The Engadiners 
speak Romansch, a dialect which has considerable affinity with 
Ttalian, but most of the younger people speak or understand 
German. In the Tirol, German, sometimes awkwardly disguised 
by provincialisms, is universal. ny 
The Inn is an adopted child In the valley which becomes its 
home and in which it makes its appearance by dashing itself, 
a mere brooklet, over a precipice. Its birthplace is the small 
lake Longhino, difficult of access and remarkable as sending forth” 
three streams.to three different seas, the Inn which flows with the 
Danube to the Black Sea, a second which joins the Adda and 
flows to the Adriatic, and a third which flows with the Ober- 
halbstein‘tributary of the Rhine to the German Ocean. Within 
the first 16 miles of its course in the Engadin: the Inn drains 
the four lakes already described, of Sils, Silvaplana, Campfer and 
St. Moritz, quitting the last by a picturesque fall. As far as 
Zuz its course is through broad and level meadows, but here 
the character of the scenery’ changes, the valley narrows and 
deepens, road and river sink into a fir-covered ravine, passing 
a group of housés which see no sun during three winter months, 
and shaded gullies where in September at the river’s level still lies 
last year’s snow. In the Lower Engadin, which is entered a little 
below Zuz, the villages are for the most part delightfully situated 
on sunny mountain shoulders and-are copnected by a village road 
running along the heights, when as is usual, the post road keeps 
the river side... The boundary between the Upper and Lower 
Engadin is a stream near Cinuschel, crossed by a bridge Puntauta 
(pons.-altus), It is said that when the Engadiners became 
Protestants, and wished to put away from them the symbols of 
their old faith, those living in .this neighbourhood, discussed 
the propriety of selling their pictures, images, &c, but decided that 
~ what was evil for them was évil for all and consequently threw. 
their degraded treasures from the Puntauta into the stream belo 
Following the river the next place of interest is Zernetz, built* 
in a triangle at the junction of the Inn and the Spél. The Spal 
is a tumultuous and mischievous stream, which, pouring down 
from the Ofener Pass, doubles the volume of the Inn. Zernetz, 
like many a Swiss village, as been burnt. down more than once, 
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Tt is still only half rebuilt after a fire in 1872, by whicl§ the church 
and a castle of the Planta family were almost the only buildings 
uninjured, Our inn here was rather primitive; a grindstone on 
the first floor and a ladder to reach the second are probably 
temporary arrangements, but the immediate neigbourhood of 
“the hayloft to the best rooms is a permanent institution. The 
landlady could speak no German and consequently could not 
„understand our congratulations on the preservation from the fire 
of her curious old homespun house, linen, embroidered with 
red cotton and trimmed with lace of local manufacture—some 
of it dated 1834. Certainly if philology had not demolished the 
Tower of Babel it must long ago have fallen under the weight 
of the objurgations of travellers ! - 

From Zernetz to Siis, in the early morning, the road is charm- 
ing, pleasant with the ‘perfume of pines, and gay with scarlet 
barberries. It passes near a secluded valley known as Baldiron’s 

chlucht, from its having been used as a place of refuge by fugitives 
from the persecution of the Austrian General, Baldiron, who seems 
to have acquired in the Engadin a reputation for cr nelty equal 
to that of Claverhouse- in Scotland. At Stis, the valley opens 
and is broken by low hills, planted with potatoes, barley and rye. 

The grain was just ripe when we passed ; the fields were cheer- 
ful with groups of workers; the oxen loosed from the carts were 
browsing “the hedgerows in charge of children too young for any 
other service than to prevent furtive snatches at the scanty 
harvest-; babies slept in the shade, and small boys and girls 
Jaughed and tumbled unchecked and in safety in dangerous places. 
Professor Theobald, a writer cordially recommended to all visitors 
to the Engadin, tells a good story of the wifely consideration of a 
lady of Süs, In T555there was here a destructive flood, by which 
the river bridge was carried away. At the moment of its fall 
‘the wife of a minister of the Swiss Reformed Church, named 
Cambell was in the act of crossing, She stood for some time on 
a broken beam, witness of the efforts made by her husband and 
friends for her rescue. Seeing that there was no hope of their 
success, with practical self-possession she loosed her keys from her 
girdle, flung them across the torrent to her husband, and was 
shortly afterwards. carried ¿ away with the remnant of the bridge. 

To Süs succeed three charmingly. situated villages, Lavin 
(Lavinium) Guarda and Ardetz (Ardéa) ; two of which are said 
to owe their origin and names to Roman colonists. Immediately 
on leaving Ardetz the road enters what we judged the most beau- 
tiful part of the beautiful Engadin. The lateral ranges retire ; 
the valley is filled by. high hills, some covered by well- grown 
larch-woods, others yellow with ripened g grain or green with rich 
pasture ; one is crested hy Schloss ‘Tarasp ; on a high plateau 
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are the whjtc houses of sunny Tipa the river is lost in its 
deep’ channel ; the whole is bounded by buge mountains, some 
snowy, others ` rey and barren, in two places pierced by tributary 
valleys, the woody Val Plafna and the dark cleft of Val Clemigia, 
The traveller is not long allowed to enjoy this sunny landscape, 
down hastens the road into a chill shade by the river, and fog- 
several miles, keeps him in the noise of its grey rapids, ouly lettifig 
him escape ‘when he has passed the sunless Kurhaus of Tarasp, , 
which niched between the road and the river is almost as dismal” 
a residence as the supremely dismal Bad Pfeffers. -It is neverthe- 
less much frequented on account of its mineral springs. The two 
principal sources are named after the British saints, honoured at 
Chur; Lucius and Emerita. -Jt is not unusual for persons who 
have been drinking the waters of St. Moritz to complete their 
cure and break their descent at Bad Tarasp ` 

Two miles below the Kurhaus is Schuls, the chief town of the 
lower Engadin, enjoying from its ‘upper portion a splendid views 
In the valley bottom, on a high rock, is the church, a plain build-* 
ing standing in an untended grave-yard, crowded with unnamed 
graves. The only mound which bears any record is the burial . 
place of a visitor, a Scotchman. This enclosure is of historical 
interest ; the people of Schuls tell with pride that their ancestors, 
men -and women, valiantly:defended it against the Austrians, and 
thus for some time kept a far superior force in check, Sunday 
in Schuls is a thorough holiday. At St. Morita field work is con- 
tinued on Sunday, possibly because the labourers are Catholics 
from the Valteline whose first care is to finish their contract work 
and return home, Sunday morning in Schuls showed empty fields 
and a general appearance of holiday ; ; a large_-congregation, the- 
women almost all dressed in black, thronged to the church ; in the — 
afternoon the market square and the numerous benches set “ out- 
of-doors” in the streets were filled by gossipping groups of pros-* 
pérous well-dressed peasants. Schuls receives a large number of 
summer visitors ; and as on patie toujours, must endure amongst 
its simple village houses the eyesores of two over-grown many- 
storied hotels and of an astonishing seven-storied Baker el. 

A quaint old inn; Zum Piz Chiam patreh still remains for dis- 
erect travellers who speak German and like to know something of 
Schuls and its people at first hand.* Its host, Herr Kénz, is well- 
informed and obliging ; Ives is the head of the local guides and 
„can give all information about the numerous beautiful and ins 
 téresting excursions of the neighbourhood. Part of his house, now- 
disused as a residence, is of historic interest. From a small square 
hole, serving as a window, an old Swiss fired at Baldiron as he 

came down with his adjutants from sacking Fettan. “If I kill 
him” he had said, “1 do-God's work.” But Bajdiron wore arms 
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our ‘beneath his doilea off which the ball glanced and left him 
unhurt to take a barbarous revenge on the unfortunate old patriot 
who bad so misiuterpreted the designs of Providence, 

There are near Schuls several well-situated villages, the resort 
of those who wish to drink the Tarasp waters and to avoid the 
Kurhaus. Amongst these the most attractive on account of the 
beauty of its outlook is Fettan, three miles higher in the valley 
than Schuls and several hundred feet higher above the gea, on the 
left slope of the Ian valley. Its air is bracing and it has fair 
accommodation for a limited number of visitors. Between it and 
Schuls, under a hillock recognizable by its scorched vegetation, 
are several small apertures through which free carbonic acid is 
emitted. The quantity varies, being greatest in winter; we per- 

‘ceived none in the summer, but there were signs of its presence, 
-a dead mouse in one of the apertures and some fragments of 
charred paper, this last a relic of the experiments of former visitors. 

“~The neighbourhood of Schuls is rich in. such Dünsthöhle, and in 
the variety and number of its mineral springs, one resembling 
in flavour the excellent seltzer of St. Moritz. 

In the 20 miles we have yet to traverse from Schuls to the 
Austrian frontier, at Martinsbriick, there are several villages, but 

- most of them lie out of sight on the middle heights. The road 
which leads through them is, on account of its freer situation, pro- 
bably preferable to the secluded post road, Martinsbriick isa mere 
group of custom houses with a small inn. It stands at the 
mouth of the stupendous gorge “of Finstermtinz, the cliffs of 
which here approach so near as to leave passage only for the 
‘yiver, For this. reason perhaps or perhaps for some strategical 
purpose, the high road is net continued through the gorge, but - 
crossing the Inn into the Tirol winds up a steep hillside for 
at least an hour, and quits the Inn valley., It descends imme- 
` diately into that of the Stillen Bach, and passes through Nauders, 
whence it turns again to the Inn valley in -such a manner that 
one may say it. forms two-sides of a triangle of which the Fins- 
termünz gorge is the base aud Nauders the « apex.” 

Before leaving the Engadin I must say a few words about lts 
courteous and ‘hospitable ` people. They are with the exception 
of the villagers of Tarasp, members of the Reformed Church ; 
elementary education is universal, and school attendance to the 
age of 15 compulsory; they are ‘wéll-tu-do, and there ate no 

a beggars in the whole length of the valley with the exception of a 
few : stray foreigners. In the Upper Engadin (aud perhaps also 


* Foot passengers who are in haste visable for those who have time to 
can take the indifferent foot-path make the détour to Nauders and the 
which leads from Martiusbriick direct Piustermiiua Pass, 
through the gorge, but this is not ad- 
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in the Lover) it is common for the young men to seek their for- 
tune as confectioners, liqueur and chocolate makers, cooks, etc., and ` 
also in higher, situations ; but they always return to their native 

valley: when they have acquired acompetency. This accounts for 
the large number of comfortable and well-built houses, in villages, 

which offer no apparent opportumty for money-making. The” 

Engadiners have-been self-governed since 1428-1436, the period ` 

of the formation of the Grey League (Grau Bund). Although, . 
the Canton Graubiinden has belonged to Switzerland since 1803 
it. was not until 1848 that.the 26 small republics of which 
it was composed merged their independence in the central 
Swiss Government, Judging from their newspapers one would 
say that its people are still extremely jealous of interference 
in their. local affaris. The general impression left by our stay 
amongst the Engadiners is that they are ‘an honourable and 
courteous. people, simple in their tastes and untroubled by extra-_ 
vagant ideals of worldly success, Their lives appear contented 
and hard-working, and they seem able in spite of the many rigours 
of their mountain climate to compass a considerable amount 
of domestic comfort. 





Il THE UPPER INN VALLEY. 


At Martinsbriick the valley of the Inn loses its name of 
Engadin and is known as the Inn Thal. As we cross the divid- 
ing “bridge we are advised-by ‘the imperial eagle and the cruci- 
fix that we have left Republicanism and Protestantism behind. 
Nauders, the first Tirolese village, is a busy posting place; 
lying as it does at the junction of several much frequented 
roads. From it starts the Stelvio Pass road, leading into Italy 
over the highest of all Alpine driving passes ; and the road 
to Méran and Botzen in the south Tirol. Wesaw it full of the’ 
hurry and bustle of a sheep fair, which was taking place within 
a, walled enclosure and furnished many an episode amusing to a 
spectator, by the difficulty of separating individual animals from 
the flock and of inducing them to repair to their new abodes. 
In several cases this was only effected when (it was generally) 
a woman carried off her refractory purchase in her arms. Here, 
as ip all Tirolese villages we passed later, frescoes of saints 
are common on the outer walls of houses and churches ; and 
not seldom a crucifix is conspicuous by its size and position in 
. the inn-parlour. Robertson of Brighton remarks on this subject 
that he never observéd that the presence of the crucifix had 
any solemnizing effect on the occupants of the room. It would 
be strange if it had in a country where the image of suffering 
is so constantly before the eye that its actual “portraiture of 
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pain and its symbolism of redemption lose al meaning. 
Devout as the Tirolese peasantry undoubtedly is, wayside shrines 
and household crucifixes do not seem its chosen places for prayer. 
It is rare to observe any one kneeling at either or showing any 
revereuce in passing. Ata village inn near Landeck there is 
-œ curious illustration of the incongruity which superstitious use 
of holy things may produce. Over the door is a grotesque sign 
of two bacchanalian griffins, drinking and daucing, which is 
surmounted by a picture of the Madonna and child of more than 
usual refinement of expression and execution, I may mention, 
while on this subject, a curious: wayside chapel between Silz 
aud Zirl. It is erected in honour of St. Apollonia, a martyr 
portrayed as having her teeth torn out with impossibly large 
pincers. Within the railing which protects the picture lie on 
a bracket or are suspended by strings from its edge, a quantity of 
teeth. A Tirolese girl, with a shade of affronted suspicion at 
‘our question, informed us that these were votive offerings from 
sufferers who had been cured of tooth-ache by praying at this 
shrine. In the Tirol we passed many rude pictured memorials 
of accidents, erected with a frequency which speaks clearly of 
the dangers of a mountainous country. Under the representation 
of the manner of death are inscribed the name, age, &c., of the 
victim with a request for the prayers of the charitable. On 
so many, numerous wayfarers have written their names that 
one supplies a reason*for what would otherwise be a desecration 
and guesses that they have said the requested Ave or Vater 
Unser, and wish to leave a memorandum for the priest whose 
duty it is to make up the purgatorial account of the victim. 
These memorials record death by falling stones or trees, by 
floods, by falls from precipices, &c., &c. A singularly large number 
commemorate the death by the roadside of persons struck by 
paralysis or apoplexy (Schlas-fluss.) 

It is a magnificent walk through the Finstermiing Pass; 
the road—a broad military causeway—after crossing the mountain 
basin in which Nauders lies, enters a fortified cleft; through 
which the Stilien Bach leaps down to join the Inn, and emerges 
without descending into the Inn Thal, at a height from which 
herdsmen and cows in the river meadows look like toys; 
opposite tower the grim peaks of Mount Mondin, and to, the 
right rises perpendicularly the great cliff on whose face the 
toad is hewn. There is a beautifully situated group of houses 
towards the end of the pass, called Hoch Finstermtinz, from 
which one looks back through the gorge and sees again the 
mountains and glaciers of the lower Engadin. Near this point 
we had our first experience of the incom prehensibility of rural 
Tirolese German. We addressed a number of questions to au 
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old, a very fold, toilworn woman who responded with a flood 
of words as though sbe loved gossip and had been solitary for a 
week, We thapked her and passed on, “ What did she say ?” 
asked one. “Did you not understand?” “No.” “Nor I. I 
hoped you did.” 


A few miles lower, the valley opens and the. scenery notwith-- 


standing a greater irregularity in the mountain forms which are 
here often fantastic, becomes less desolate. There are fields of 
rye and barley, not only in the valley but on what must be weary 
heights to climb; cleared patches among the highest fir-woods, 
cheerful and home-like places, surroundivg sociable groups of 
chalets. Each small “hill-station” has its chapel, the larger and 
lower ones which reach to the dignity of hamlets or villages have 
frequently a church with the graceful and slender wooden spire, 
coloured crimson which forms such a picturesque feature in 
Tirolese landscapes. Lovers of unmitigated solitude will of 


course disagree with the opinion that these dwelling-places are for 


every reason welcome. Artistically regarded they certainly give 
variety of form ‘and colour and are in themselves picturesque. 
The ideas of the interwoven life of a community which they sug- 
gest vivify the inanimate Jandscape; to realize this one needs 
only after admiring the ‘situation of (e.g.) Ladis niched among 
rocks in the shadow of Schloss Landegg, replace it in fancy by the 
few square yards it covers, as they were in their earlier solitude. 
The spot would attract no attention, included in the somewhat 
-vague description of an indefinite number of miles of hill and 
valley, “beautiful scenery.” Apart from its suggestive situation 
under the walls of an ancient stronghold, Ladis in common with 


all such high and safely niched villages has -another interest. — 


It stands asa sign of conquest in man’s unequal struggle with 
nature. Ina country where so many difficulties: must be grap- 


pled with, itis cheering to see some overthrown; a sunny 


Shoulder, cleared of the smaller stones and rocks, laboriously 
shaped into terraces to withstand the wash of heavy rains, and in 
return yielding pasture or corn land, ora turbulent stream led 
quietly- through a strong masonry canal instead of spreading 
destruction over many an acre ; or an unstable slope fixed by the 


clinging roots of trees which’ serve too as bulwarks against 


avalanches, All such sights are eloquent of an unremitting 
struggle in` which man sometimes wius, The bare pine trunks 


t 


inverted in the track of an avalanche, the ruined cottages nearthe 


torrent, and the stone-strewn fields show that-he is often worsted. 
Little wonder that an ignorant people should seek supernatural 
protection and cover their fields with crosses and shrines, but much 
wonder that they have so long preserved faith in their efficacy ! 
Below the Finstermiinz defile, there is a meadow path to Pfunds, 
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a path which must be charming when in shade. The fon valley 
is only thoroughly enjoyable by early risers who get their day’s 
march over before the heat:of the day, for the heat is often exces- 
sive and there is little shade, The next good-sized Village to Pfunds 
is Tésens, so named from the rapids of the river; and as we 
~-gaw it a peaceful place in spite of its brawling waters. It was even- 
ing, the cows were all housed except one belated and self-lament- 
. ing creature which kept her mistress waiting and calling on the 
door-step,—the curé was pacing before his comfortable house and 
well-stocked garden, breviary in hand waiting till the vesper bell 
should have rung in his evening congregation, and groups of gos- 
sips dotted the grassy roadside, presumably on their way to church. 
All the Tirolese villages, asin the Hugadiv, have an appearance 
of comfort and well-being. Their roomy houses, large gardens, 
and the absence of anything like grinding poverty, force one to 
_ think with humiliation of what could be said of a succession of 
~ English villages. One of the pleasant features both of Tirolese 
and Swiss life is the good understanding that subsists between the 
people and their domestic animals. Horses and cattle are well- | 
fed and kept, and seem endowed with mòre intelligence than their 
brethren in other countries, When one sees the handsome oxen 
or sensible-faced cows, harnessed in the humane fashions prevalent 
in the valley of the Inn, one wonders if it would be possible to 
reform Pir Baksh. The Tirolese stems even a better.mode than 
the Swiss, in so far as by the use of a well-padded collar, fastened 
at the peak by a buckle and strap, ft puts the strain on the shoul- 
ders and removes it from the head ; certainly the animal looks 
more comfortable without the heavy head yoke and seems to show 
by tossing its head that it is proud of its brass studded harness, 
Tirolese men have the reputation of being somewhat idle and 
of preferring the desultory life of sportsmen to the toilsome life 
` of agriculturists ; certainly if it were safe to generalize from our 
experience we should say that the women do more than their share 
of field labour. No task seems too heavy for them. `I retain a 
vivid image of one woman, who would have made an admirable 
model for Millet. She was tall and yellow-haired, dressed in the 
common short ungraceful skirt of thick blue stuff; with bare feet, 
which sank deep into the newly dug earth; she wielded her rake 
with an energy, which irresistibly suggested, at least when one saw 
her anxious face, that she had to hurry home to cook the tamily 
“dinner. Millet would have depicted the inroads made by too hard 
labour on her still youthful beauty as he would also have depicted 
the wreck of many another graceful form, crippled and premature- 
ly aged by exposure and over-work in Tirolese meadows. 
Below Tésens come Ried and Prutz, and above them on the 
heights Ladis and the bathing establishment of Obladis, the best 
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in the Tirol ;Wthen the entrance to the Kaunser Thal is passed 
and its temptations to leave the direct road and explore 
its pleasant, village-strewn Alps aud its head of glacier-striped 
mountains are left behind. The valley narrows and becomes a 
mere defile, crossed at its entrance by the historic Pontlazer 
Brücke. This bridge has twice been the scene of a battle between — 
the Tirolese and Bavarians in 1703 and 1809, in both of which the 
former were completely successful. Sir Walter Scott gives a gra- 
phic account of the last and most important of these. .The Bavari- 
ans were coming from Landeck towards Prutz by a road which, for 

a full hour before reaching the ‘bridge, runs at a considerable 
height above the river, on the face of a precipitous cliff. On this 
cliff, near the bridge, the Tirolese under Hofer had posted them- 
selves, had piled up heaps of stones, loose earth and trees at its 
edge and had fixed them with ropes. The Bavarian advance 
guard was allowed to pass unmolested to Prutz: the main body 
deceived by this entered the defile. The first warning of the pre--~ 
sence of the Tirolese was given by a question, asked high above their 
heads, “Is it time?” “No.’ Then there was silence and the 
Bavarians marched onwards to the Poutlazer Bridge. Then the 
silence was again broken by the order “ Let go in the name of the 
Holy Tnivity.” The ropes were loosed, down thundered the avalan- 
cheof débris and crushed or swept in the river nearly two-thirds 
of ‘the Bavarian force. The few who escaped were at the mercy 
of the Tirolese marksmen posted on the oppostte side of the river, 
and the general with the advanée guard being surrounded at Prutz 
was compelled to surrender. Thus the whole army of 1,400 men 
fell into the hands of the patriots. x. 

The stretch of road through the gorge below the Pontlazer 
Brücke is shadeless and toilsome ; one gladly forgets its discom- 

_ forts and its terrible associations in the fine view across the Inn 
of fertile Alps and sunny hamlets, and of the grey peaks of ° 
Paseyrspitze which close the valley towards Landeck. 

Landeck is a delightful little town, smiling over a broad expanse 
of maize and pasture, -in spite of the frowns of Paseyrspitze. 
A castle ,looks down on it, Schloss Landeck, now serving as a 
residence for several poor families, some of whom were reduced 
to poverty by the ravages of a flood. The Inu valley is be- 
sprinkled with castles, perched in situations such that one suspects 
with King James in another country that their builders were 
thieves at heart. Of all the defiant aud aggressive strongholds I~ 
havé seen the small grey castle of Schroffenstein is the most defiant 
and aggressive, although it consists of little more than a single tower. 
It stands on a high pointed rock over against Schloss Landeck, at 
an angle of Paseyrspitze whence it can overlook three roads, There 
is no visible means of approach, indeed we were told that it is now 
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inaccessible. The mere sight of it starts trains of sensational 
incidents even in an unimaginative spectator; it would make the 
fortune of an exhausted novelist, for it and iss situation are 
groundwork for a harrowing plot. 

In the neighbourhood of Landeck and perhaps elsewhere in the 


~Tirol, there still take place wrestling matchesin which a thick ring, 


nee! 


a cestus, is used as a weapon. The victor is rewarded with a plume 
of blackcock feathers, which he wears in his hat; to have been 
the victor in one of these contests is considered a high distinction. 
Landeck has a pilgrimage church founded in memory of the restor- 
ation of two lost children to their parents by the interposition 
of the Madonna. A picture and inscription affixed toa fiiin 
the churchyard commemorate the remarkable event. The story 
goes that the father and mother, good pious people, went out 
one day, leaving their boy and girl at home, and that on their return 
the children were not to be found. The parents ran to their 
neighbours and searched the wood, but in vain. After many 
hours of fruitless waudering they came upon a small image of 
the Madonna nailed to the trunk of a tree; they threw themselves 
before it and entrusted further search to her. Hardly had they 
done so when a wolf and a bear issued from the wood, each 
carrying a child in its mouth, and as the picture shows, courteously 
laid them down at the foot of the tree before the astonished 


‘parents. So the church of Our Lady of Landeck came to be 


founded and the roads to be enlivened by bands of pilgrims.- 
We met one such, of 15 or 20 young men and women, all provided 
with large knapsacks and all dressed in a Tirolese constume of 
which the broad hat was the distinctive feature. They marched 
quickly past us, to the rhythm of a chant or invocation, which 
by its monotony and tone recalled the song of the palkee-ywallah. 
A visit to the churchyard made us conclude that the sunny 


Landeck must exercise some evil influence on its children. 


It is full of tiny grave-mounds, and at least one grave stone 
showed a long list of deaths in early childhood. Of course we had 
seen enough in the Inn valley to make us wonder that any 
children are left to grow upin it. They cannot be born wise: 
then why do they not roll over the dangerous precipices on which 
they play or fall into the river as so many a man has dove? But 
Landeck is not specially dangerous and its children have % re- 
markable appearance of beauty and health, We made enquiry 
of the talkative waitress at the “ Black Eagle.” ‘ Healthy? yes! 
certainly, Landeck is healthy.” “The grave stone with the name 
“ Müller and so many children’s names. That is the postmaster’s 
“stone, he is always named Müller and the stone has belonged to 
“three postmasters.” Our remaining suspicion of the air of 
Landeck vanished before a closer inspection, which disclosed to us 
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the Tirolese custom of raising a short mound only, even on the grave 
of a grown-up person. 

At Landecke we found ourselves in a slight difficulty with our 
luggage. This nuisance to pedestrians can be safely cousigned to 
a Swiss diligence and this we had done. At Nauders we had 
with some trouble persuaded the driver of the Stellwagen te 
convey it to Landeck.. The Stellwagen is a cheap and lofty 
omnibus which Jooks as though it had borrowed its’ wheels, 
It is not a tempting vehicle, though it is much used. At Lan- 
deck a new line of Stellwagem begins, a private undertaking, 
and the driver objected to carry our luggage though he was willing 
to take it and as, Theimperial and royal post does not carry 
large boxes. Help was vaguely suggested by the boots, who thought 
that it was possible a Fiibrmaun (carrier) would come, to- -day 
or to-morrow, or certainly within a few days, and may be he would 
carry the luggage to Innsbruck. So we waited not unwillingly 
and strolled up the Rosanna Thal and observed the quaiat aud 
pious observances of the people, The Fubrmann carne, after only 
a day’s delay, a bord fide carter, concerning himself with baggage 
only ; but then his open cart need not, like the Stell wagen, offer a 
bribe to tempt passengers into its uncomfortable depths, 

The walk from Landeck to Imst'is one of the most beautiful 
of the valley, and if I were not convinced of the inutility of 
raptures to convey an impression of its charms, I should be 
tempted to fall into them. But I refrain, and merely mention 
that there are in it two distinguishing points; the great cliff from 
‘which Schloss Kronburg looks back to Schroffeustein and the 
sharp cone of the Tschtirgant which from afar excites one’s 
curiosity by its isolated. appearance, seeming as it does to form 
no part of the lateral ranges of the valley. 

Imst, situated a short distance up the Gurgel Thal, is a centre 
for many mountain excursions. It is an old town, having received 
its charter in 1282, It was once noted for its trade in capar ies, 
a delicate article of commerce for such a stern locality. It has 
now two paper factories, one of which was opened by an English- 
man, aud a high school is being built. It has 2,286 inhabitants 
and is the chief place of a judicial district containing 10,561 
inhabitants ; it is the head-quartexs of the district administration, 
of the district courts, of a diaconate avd bas a capuchin monastery. 
Will it be credited that a book-seller’s shop is not to be found in, 
this centre of so many interests? We enquired for one after 
fruitless search and were directed to Innsbruck: perhaps this 
absence of books is the cause of the rather superannuated Catho- 
licism of the Tirol aud doubtless it is one cause of the ignorance 
of the rural population, Learning and want of devotion to the 
- church are cousidered inseparable ; in the ironical language of 
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a writer in the “ Alpen Freund,” the peasants praf “O Lord! 
preserve our children from geography and natural history and 
keep them as their fathers were.” We found the local news- 
papers full of indignation at the supposed Prussianizing and 
Protestantizing influence of the Tirolese branch of the German 
Alpine club, One newspaper paragraph, which made the round 
of the continental papers, narrated that a German who wished 
. to purchase some land in the neighbourhood of a Tirolese village, 
went there to look it over and met with scant hospitality at his 
inn and a refusal to sell him the land. When he asked the 
reason, he was told “ Because you are a Protestant.” After 
hearing this in 1876, oneis less amazed that in 1838 four hundred 
Protestants should have been expelled from the Ziller Thal, in 
the neighbourhood of Innsbriick and books, The census: return 
for 1872 shows the almost perfect unanimity of Catholic opinion ; 
_ “ Catholics 775, 476; Protestants 670 ;Unitarians and other 
“Christians 29 ; Jews 107 ; Heathen 1.” 

A few miles below Imst open the celebrated valleys of Oetz and 
Pitz, dear to the mountaineer on account of the grandeur of their 
glaciers, and of the numerous ‘passes which lead from them into 
the Vintschgau, Between Imst and Bilz is the first sign of navi- 
gation on the Inn;a rude ferry boat, worked in the simple 
fashion which all who have seen the ferry over the Rhine at Basel 
wil recal, by allowing the force of the current to work against 
the boat in opposition to the tension of a rope suspended across 
the stream. Lower down the river below Telfs we saw a raft, on 
which placidly gossipped two market-women seated by their 

_piled baskets of garden produce, while several men steadied the 
unwieldy logs through the rapids with long poles. These were 
the only craft we met with on the stream, which is too rapid to 
be useful for navigation, 

Fourteen miles below Imst stands the finely situated Schloss 
Petersburg, the birth place of Margaret (so-called) Maultasch, (of 
the wide month,) countess and heiress of the Tirol. She ceded her 
inheritance to Duke Rudolf IV. in 1868; and thus the Tirol be- 
came part of that Austrian Empire to which it has eyer since 
retained so devoted an attachment. Near the castle isa splendid 
fir-wood traversed by the post road. It is bordered by a set of 
unusually well-painted stations, possibly placed here becausg the 
Tirolese are apt to think their woods uncanny after dark. 

~ A few miles lower, beyond Silz, is the Cistercian monastery 
of Stams. It was founded in 1271 by Elizabeth, the mother 
of Conrad, the last of the Hohenstauffens, with money she had 
collected for his ransom, and which on his execution in captivity 
she devoted to this pious purpose. A pleasant association of the 
grey old building, is that the genial Maximilian held court here 
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sometimes, aÑ that he here in 1497 received the ambassadors 
of Sultan Bajazet, who came seeking for their master the hand 
of Kunigunde, sister to the Emperor. At such a time what life 
and colour must have filled the quiet courts and the well-tended - 
- garden of the monastery! It is a fine building, containing an 
extensive library and good collections of art and natural treasures ;--~ 
it seems to have within-and around it all the-means for tranquil 
and studious retirement. l 

Near Telfs, a considerable manufacturing town, the post road 
crosses to the left bank of the Inn, and a good-“ commercial 
strasse” commences on the right bank, shorter and more pic- 
turesque than the post road. It connects a close succession of vil- 
lages, and amongst other places,:passes through Oberhofen, a hamlet 
which enjoys thereputation, ‘rare inrural Tirol, ofvaluing education,’ — 

A writer in the Alpen Freund (1871), named J. Güuther, 

laments the ignorance of his countrymen, and under the title 
“Ein Oase,” honourably distingusshes the smal] community of“ 
Oberhofen. The hamlet is ‘situated on a very destructive brook, 
the -Kanzing, which absorbs in dams and-annual repairs all avail- 
able public funds, and- also used to entail a rather heavy charge 
for certain prayers said over it by the parish priest. ‘The number 
of children attending school was eighty ; too many to be properly 
taught by the one teacher of the hamlet ; bat the inhabitants 
could not afford to pay another, and therefore cast about to see if 
they could economise and save the small fee necessary from the 
public expenses, They decided to appropriate the sum paid: 
hitherto for prayers by the brook side, saying that they hoped 
and believed that the Lord would not be angry if the prayers, 
were restricted to the church. Hem Günther narrates a curious 
episode which shows that at least in Oberhofen there is not 
unquestioning obedience to the wishes of the clergy. - He was 
present in the church on the feast-day of the Madonna, wien a ` 
stranger, a priest from a neighbouring seminary, officiated. This 
priest, contrary to the village custom, placed two plates at the sides 
. of the altar with the expectation that the congregation would lay 

their offerings for the seminary funds-on them. No one moved to: 
give, and after waiting a short time, he lost patience, hurried into - 
the pulpit and addressing an image of the Madonna cried “O! 
holy mother of God! blame not these parishioners ; they are mis- 
led! See! with outstretched hands I pray for the blinded people. | 
Amen!” He then descended and continued the service. The con-~ 
gregation remained astonished and silent. The occurence gave rise 
to a doggrel verse, of which the German rendering is as follows :— 

‘Dominus vobiscum ; 


‘Leert den Bauern den Geldbeuteln um 
‘ Leert ibn vollends um» ~ 
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The next place of special interest in our journey is a pile 
below Zirl, the celebrated Martingwand, a precipice of more than 
two thousand feet in height; In its face, high above the road, 
is a rock chapel dug to mark the edge on which the Emperor 
Maximilian was eaught in bis fall over- the precipice. No 
wonder, thought we as we looked up to the place, that when 
he lay there head downwards, powerless to move unaided, the 
good priests gave up hope for the salvation of his body and 
did thetr best for that of his soul, by prayers at the foot -of the 
rock, No wonder that his deliverer, an outlaw or hunter 
named Zipper, shoula be mistaken for an angel and his rescue 
be considered a miracle. Martinswand is passed in the last 
day's march down the valley, for it is only four hours froin 
Tunsbruck, and at Kranebitten, a pretty group of an inn and. 
some cottages, we see something which reconciles us to quitting 
“ Bohemia;” a straight road of nearly four miles in length, 
Jeading down the broad valley to Inusbruck, and thence con- 
tinuing its- prosaic way to Hall. Before entering this alley there 
is a fine view of Innsbruck and its wide-spread suburbs; the 
bourne to which per varios casus, per tot diserimina rerum, 
we have turned our steps for so many days. We found our 
quiètu sedes in one of those great hotels which are scrupu- 
lously fashioned to Euglish travelling taste. It was a rude 
awakening from our enjoyment ‘of things Tirolese and novel, 
the-head waiter, an elegant citizen of Lubeck, assured us “we don’t 
like Germans here,” and shrugged his shoulders compassionately 
on the expression of an opinion adverse to the English oasis system, 

— Innsbruck must be familiar to many Anglo-Indians, lying as if 
p on oue of the railway routes to Venice. It has a population 
of over 16,000 and a busy dnd prosperous air. It shows none of 
the rural aversion to education ; it is unusually well supplied with 
book-shops, has a numerously attended university and many 


schools. Amongst its historical relics are several of the highest in- 


terest and beauty. Thé most celebrated isthe tomb of Maximilian 
in the Franciscan or Hof Kirche,—known to Innsbruck children 
as“ the church of the black men.” The sarcophagus is a* marvel 
of delicate workmanship; it is covered with exquisitely carved 
tablets of white marble, representing the principal events in the 
life of the Emperor. Twenty out of the 24 reliefs are by Alexan- 
der Colin of Mechlin. It is worthy of remark that this magnifi- 
cent tomb is empty, the Emperor being buried elsewhere, Round 
the central casket are ranged 28 tall bronze portrait statues 


(the “black men,” ) representing ancestors, contemporaries, and 


associates of Maximilian—all are of surpassing workmanship. 
In the same church are monuments to a trio of brave men. 
Andreas Hofer, Joseph Speckbacher and Joachim Haspinger 
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and to their comrades in defending their country. Adjoining 
the church is a small chapel, known as the Silver Chapel, which 
was built for the reception of the tombs of himself and his wife 
by Ferdinand the Second, regent of the Tirol from 1563 to 1593. 
His wife was the beaatiful Philippine Welser, whose charms 
and romantic marriage have surrounded her memory with poetie-~ 
interest. She was ‘the daughter of an Augsburg merchant, in 
days when Augsburg merchants were princes in wealth and in- . 
fluence. She was one of three beauties of. a city renowned for - 
its beautiful daughters, who at about the same time wedded 
princely husbands. Tradition says that Philippine was as good 
as she was lovely, and that her thirty years residence at Schloss 
Ambras, near Innsbruck, were full of charitable deeds,” some 
of which are sculptured on her tomb. Specimens of her needle- 
work still préserved show that she used her needle with un- 
usual dexterity, and her dainty taste is attested as well by the | 
arrangement of her collection of curiosities ‘in. her home, as by” 
the elegant table service of gold and coral preserved inthe 
town museum. Her portrait shows a sweet face, frank and 
intellectual, and one which must have pleaded powerfully to 
excuse Ferdinand for his misalliance, even m the eyes of his 
indignant father. š 

There is an interesting if small collection of national treasures 
in the museum. There are relics of the, patriot leaders of 
1800 ; swords and flags ;- Hofer’s amulet which he wore always 
in his hat; Haspinger’s crucifix, which he held’ outstretched 
as he exhorted his countrymen to fight for their liberties, and 

many others of equal interest. In the same room are framed | 

many pages from the Radetsky album, which itself fills a large | 
cupboard. Amongst others, mostly accompanied by a motto, 
letter or poem in honour of the hero, are the autographs of Welling- 
ton ‘and the Prince Consort ; of Wagner and Litzt ; of Long- 
fellow and Uhland—Paul Heyse and Grimm. Here too, is 
the autograph of Wrangel, the veteran to whom within ‘the 
last nine months (September 1876), the German Emperor sent 
congratulation on the 80th anniversary of his military service. 
In another room is a touching illustration of the perseverance with 
which a mastef-passion will conquer difficulties. ‘This is a T 
tion gf tbe wood-carving of Josef Kleinhanns of Nauders (1774 
1853) a man bliud from his fifth year, but who acquired so ex- 
quisite a sense of touch, that if allowed to feel a face he could™ 
reproduce it in wood. Amongst his works is a bust of Hofer, 
which bears a strong resemblance to his portraits. 

' The Friedhof (cemetery) of Innsbruck is well worth a visit, 
It is surrounded byan arcade, which affords sufficient shelter to 
ailow- memorial pictures to be placed within ite Some of these 
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and also of the sculptures are in excellent taste and of *good execu- 
tion, At the foot of each larger monument are” ranged choice 
plaats, the Virginia ereeper wreathes every pillar and areh of the 
arcade and spreads its long sprays over the pavement ; the inner 
quadrangle is gay with the flowers on the Jlowlier graves ; all is 
well kept and in good taste ; itis a “court of peace” for living 
and dead. 

- There are many walksround Innsbruck, pleasant either for their 
beauty alone, as the Lanzer Kopf, or for their historical associa- 
tions also, as Berg Isel the scene of several victories hard won 
from France and Bavaria, No one need regret a visit to the 
quaint old gabled town ora halt in the midst of such-a glorious 
amphitheatre of mountains as that which girds it; 

From Innsbruck the direct route to Venice is over the Brenner 
and through, Verona. -The Brenner Pass is in itself one of the 
least interesting of Alpine passes ; 1t affords few distant views as 
the road for the most. part runs in deep and narrow valleys. The 
railivay, however, gives it a new and special character and renders 
its transit highly interesting. Verona is reached in eleyen hours, 
We spent two days here with mueh pleasure. It is,a town rich 
in the quaint and picturesque. Its pride centres of course in its 
beautiful amphitheatre. This is now shorn of the glory of its 
marble outer wall, but its arena and encircling seats are well 
preserved. A modern, theatre carries on the traditional purpose 
of the amphitheatre ; other entertainments sometimes take place 
within its walls. After wandering in it and picturing savage 
scenes in which gladiators and wild beasts had their share, it was 
a. curious contrast to watch on the same spot, a cadet corps per- 
forming harmless evolution and singing patriotic songs. Verona 
has besides the great Piazza Bra, two remarkable squares. The 
old world Piazza del Signori, with its splendid frescoed Council 
‘house, its quiet palaces, its courtly and tranquil air, fitly con- 
tains the noble statue of Dante, whom his Verouese contempora- 
ries were proud to welcome when an exile from his native 
Florence. A short passage leads into the-Piazza d@ Erbe. This 
too has its frescoed and ancient houses, but here to-day blots out 
the past, and one can only look at to-day’s sight. In the early 
morning of a September day the Piazza ď Erbe presents a gor- 
geous spectacle. Piled in wide baskets are downy peachese and 
many-tinted apples, green and purple grapes still clouded with 
“bloom, russet pears and medlars, figs, most fragile of garden pro- 
duce, showing their luscious pink through rents in their black or 
yellow skins; scarlet tomatoes, all the autumn wealth that a 
country favoured by sun and soil can yield. The piazza is shaded 
by huge umbrellas, compared with which those of Benares Brah- 
mins are but mushrooms: under them throng the chattering 
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buyers and sellers ; it is a kaada scene of colour and 
amusing episodes. 

From Verona to Venice is a short j journey. To begin to speak 
of Venice is to open the flood-gates to admiration. Tts charms are 
too many ahd too well known to be more than alluded to here. 
. There is, however, one place not frequently visited which I may 
‘mention. This is Chioggia (Tschasa- in Venetian dialect) a mini- 
ature Venice, distant two hours by steamer, ‘The way round the 
Lagune to it is interesting; the Murazzi (sea-wall) especially so, 
and so also-is Palestrina, a town devoted to lace-making, both of 
which can be easily visited in the interval before the departure of 
the steamer. 

But the “ Baròda” lies in the Lagune and. we must leave 
. Venice, But we carry with us many a ‘pleasant memory of our 
wanderings” from remote Chur, memories which will rise refresh- 
ingly before the “ inward eye, ' to break evil days of monotonous- 


gloom, 
: ANNETTE 5. BEVERIDGE, 
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Ant. VLL--SRVEN YEARS OF INDIAN LEGISLATION. 


1.—Acts of the Governor-General in Council, 1871-76. ` 
Calcutta, Govt. Press. ; 


2, Selections from the Records of the Government of India—the 
- production of Gold and Silver. Calcutta, Government 
Press : 1876. - 


3.—The Punjab Administration Report for 1875-76. 


T is seven years since we cast a backward glance over 
| legislation by the Governor-General in Council during the 
previous twelve years, and the course of history has brought us 
toa point where we may -conveniently stand again to review 
these last seven years. We perceive at once, that the distinc- . 
tive feature of the first period was innovation—of the second 
codification, The main exceptions to the truth of ‘this’ remark 
were the enactments of the Penal Code and the Civil and 
Criminal Procedure Codes in the first period ; the main exceptions 
to its truth in the second will be discussed seriatim below. The - 
general truth of it as regards the first period was sufficiently 
discussed in our former review: and the general truth of it as 
concerns the present period is sufficiently proved by the following 
synopsis, The New Criminal Procedure Code amalgamated 33 
previous laws, some of Madras, some of Bombay, some of Bengal, 
and some of the Supreme Council, all of which it repealed. The 
¿Punjab Laws Act codified and repealed a vast mass of ill-digested 
orders and eirculars in the judicial department, some having the 
force of law and some baving not; the Punjab Land Revenue 
Act performed the same kindly function in the revenue depart- 
ment; the Customs Act VIII. of 1875 codified and repealed seven- 
teen Acts and Bengal Regulations ; the Limitation Act swept away 
parts of six Acts of Parliament and 23 Acts of the Jadian 
Legislature ; the Excise Act superseded the whole of five others; 
the Registration Act repealed the whole of two Acts, parts “of two 
others; and a mass of rules prevailing in Oudh and Burma; and 
so on of many other laws which fixed together justly fitting, 
harmonious, and well-arranged bodies of law on particular subjécts, 
and wave tothe Indian Empire united coherent codices in Heu 
of masses of fragmentary, conflicting and obscure rulings or piece- 
meal enactments. But besides these there have been two or three 
laws ‘whose object was only to act as besoms for sweeping away 
rubbish ; such are Act X XIX. of 1871, which consigned to limbo 
no less than 54 laws or parts of laws, and Acts XII. of 1873 and 
XVI. of 1874 which delivered us for ever from the almost incre- 
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` : . 
dible number-of 501 others, or parts of others ` passed for India, 
for Bengal, for.Bomibay, or for Madras, besides ten Acts of Pär- 
liament., For eall this clearance the public is deeply indebted 
to Sir FitzgJames Stephen and Sir A. Hobhouse, with: their 
Secretaries, ànd to the diligent labours -of Mr. F.:R-.Cockerell, 
Member of the Legislative Council. These Acts XII. of 1873 
aud XVI. of 1874 are each most fittingly styled “ par excellence,” 
the Repealing Act. a : 

We have now taken a very cursory glance at the general scope 
of late legislation, There is a great deal more to_be said as to 
certain classes of laws which may be conveniently grouped thus: 

I, Fiscal Laws, 

II, Laws for government of the so-called Non-regula- 
tion Provinces. 

III. Laws embodying abstract principles of justice. 

IV. Social Laws of universal application. — - r 

V. Social Laws of limited application. © , 


-I. The fiscal laws are of two sorts, Imperial and Local. In one 
sense every fiscal law is imperial, as the Government of the im- 

' perial finances is pre-eminently a matter of imperial concern, But 
since the adoption of the decentralisation scheme which Sir Jobn 
Strachey induced Lord Mayo to enforce, all financial matters have 
had a double face, one looking to the Empire, the other to some 
portion thereof. We will theyefore consider, the local taxation laws 
first. The Government of India las taken the whole income from 
land revenue, Stamps, Opium, Post-office, Telegraph and Customs, 
and has accepted the responsibility of ‘the cost of the Army and 
Navy, those departments whose income it takes, and: law and 

~ justice ; while to local Governmeats was given the income from 
excise, education, Jails, registration, and some minor sources, and 
they were also credited with a fixed annual allotment from Imperial’ 
revenues, being told at the same time to bear the entire cost of 
those departments whose income they drew, besides dispensaries, 
lunatic asylums, and also of all public works of other than 
imperiAl obligation. Of course all local feeders to railways, and 
such works as are designed to promote internal traffic, fell thus to 

- provincial Governments, to make‘and to keep up; and it was 
~ cleat, and indeed it was meant, that each such Government should 
levy its own taxes on its own domain ; and to the necessity thence 
arising we owe the three Acts of 1871, numbered XVII, XVIIE 
and XX, authorising the levy of rates on land in Oudh, the 

. North-West.. Provinces and the Punjab respectively ; while for 
Bengal, notwithstanding a violent and long-continued agitation 
raised by the zemindars, it was ruled bythe Secretary of 
State -that the saving clause of Lord Cornwallis’ - settlement 
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charter left a loophole whereby Government could enter into* the 
landowner’s till, and take as much money as -it deemed right for 
local necessities. No zemindar has ventured to contest this 
decision: in a court of law. It would have saved: much ill-will 
and bombastic airing’ of grievances in the newspapers if that 
simple method of bringing the matter to an issue had been adopt- 
ed by some of the malcontents. However, whether by means of 
-old or of new legislation the fact remains, that in India now, each 
local Government has authority to levy rates on land to a limit 
laid down in each Act. It would be an interesting subject for the 
student of constitutional history to trace the gradual abandonment 
of the old maxim, hammered out by years of hard knocks under 
‘the reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts, that all taxation must be 
with the advice and consent of the King, Lords, and Commons, 
We regret that we have not the materials for such enquiry at hand, 
-but this much is patent, that ‘our ancestors in the tumult and 
worry of ship-money, voluntary loans, and such like exactions, 
stated their law too broadly. The multiplying exigencies of a 
developing society have compelled the Parliament in England 
to abdicate its functions of taxation in a large degree. Hence 
the uprising of county rates and parish rates of sorts and sizes 
to an alarming extent, over and above the imperial taxation, 
Im the three Acts under discussion the principle on which that 
local taxation is based, has been more widely stretched than even 
in England, till every Indian Governor has become more auto- 
cratic than 10 years ago was thought possible. War may engulf the 
empire, but municipal improvements, the teaching of the young, 

imprisonment of offenders, the treatment of the sick, will go 
on without crippled funds; and this disassociation of the domestic 
from the official element of our Indian subjects’ life is an unques- 
tionable gain. It is, however, open to grave doubt whether the 
imperial allotment towards the sustentation of provincial reve- 
nue can be maintained at its present low figure. The following 
remarks are taken from the Government review of the Punjab 
Administration Report of 1875-76, and may go towards showing 
that a revision of the sums granted is necessary: “It may fairly 
“be assumed that there is no province in which the system of 
“fixed assignments to meet the most important changes, and 
“those possessing the greatest power of growth, would be’ less 
‘likely to be completely successful. The Punjab at the date of 
‘that measure had been only 20 years annexed, and like all 
“countries suddenly placed under sure and equal laws after long 
“ periods of confusion and strife, had made rapid advance in 
“wealth and prosperity ; and population and cultivation had 
“inéreased at a faster ratio than perhaps in any other part of 
“India. What, in an older province, is included under the head 
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“ of ‘Repairs, came in the Punjab under the heading of Construc- 
“tion, All the appliances of English civilisation, jails, court- 
“houses, schoel buildings, roads, bridges, were wanting in 1850, 
“and when the decentralisation resolution of 1870 was passed, 
“the province was very far from having an adequate supply. The _ 
“assignments of grants were originally insufficient for the wants 
“of the province, putting their namal growth altogether on one 
“side. The local taxation which became necessary in conse-- 
“quence has, the Lieutenant-Governor believes, been borne with- 
“out much dissatisfaction or complaint, and chiefly for the reason 
“that its expenditure, together with those local funds which are 
“raised from the agricultural population such’ as the road and 
“ school cesses, is entrusted entirely to district committees which 
‘have been everywhere appointed, and which include all the 
“native gentlemen of independence and position in the several 
“districts. Then it is manifest that the sums which are raised_ 
“under this Act (XX of 1870), which amount to 16 or 17 lakhs 
“ per annum, are an immense advantage to the district, and afford 
~ “the means of much local improvement in the way of communi- 
cations and education, yet they are not available to the Govern- 
“ment while their application is' so limited by the Act as to only 
“partially relieve Government of charges, which might perhaps 
“in equity be thrown upon loca: committees. They are, more- 
“ over, not sufficient to adequately supplement the Imperial assign- 
“ments and to meet the nwmerous and ever-increasing wants of 
“a province like the Punjab * * * * The principle of fixed assign- 
“ments for growing charges, seems to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
“one that cannot logically be maintained without some modifi 
“tion, It is to find a living body to a corpse, or to compel a miaix-- 
“ to remain in the clothes which only fitted him when a ehild.” 
From this extract, it would appear that if the principle of 
the local taxation Acts is to bear the whole fruit expected from 
it, the present large sum of 16 or 17 lakhs raised in the poorest 
province of British India alone, must be further increased by 
fresh local taxation, and when that inevitable time shall come ; 
we earfestly trust that the commereial classes may be made, by 
something like a shop-tax, directly to bear a part of the burdens 
now falling on agriculturists. It is all very well to say that it 
is not so, that though the producer pays the tax in the first 
instanee, the consumer pays it eventually, That is.a fallacy, 
in India; for taxes being all paid in cash, and the producer 
having no cash, is obliged to borrow it from the consumer of 
his produce: often by bypothecation of that produce before it 
is in existence ; and the tendency of our courts is so markedly 
in favour of the man who has money and against the man 
who has only crops, that in the long run, the former comes 
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into possession of the latter's land as has been the case In 
instances too many to mention. ‘Taxes of this sort will only 
then be paid by the commercial classes, when they themselves, 
by operation of our courts and of practically trredeemable 
mortgages, have also become the producing,class, or rather owners 
of land ; the instrument of production worked by an impoverished 
peasantry, who will be then in the position of the man who is 
„unable to sink lower than he is, because lis credit being at zero 
no one will lend him any more money. 

In the second branch of fiscal laws enacted’ during: the period 
under review are, first the Indian Coinage Act of 187], and the 
sister Paper Currency Act of 1871 repealing its five predecessors. 
This last made the paper money of the empire universally con- 
vertible im practice and empowered the executive to issue notes of 
so low a denomination as five rupees, These changes: had been: 
long advocated by the press. Under these relaxations the paper 
“money of the empire is in a healthy state, and Government 
credit is good; indeed, until the late political disturbances caused’ 
a slight decline (of a temporary nature, we may hope) it was 
excellent. These observations lead us on to the Income Tax Act 
of 1871. It came into the world lke a sickly infant, branded 
with the sentence of its own death, carefully limited to last but a 
few months, AH India rejoiced over its end, and consigned it to 
„its peaceful tomb in.the fusty volumes of obsolete law books: 
Why should we disgrace it now by disinterring its poor remains 
to trample on them? The next fiscal Act must be tenderly 
handled. Ft was passed on the 3ist March 1871, and though ib 
“repealed eleven older ones, it had to be patched up on the same 
“day by another short Act amending one of its predecessors whick 
it had not repealed. It imposed on sea-borne goods duties 
which were taken, until the report of the Tariff Committee of 
“lest year ruined its fair fame, and it was discarded by the-legisla- 
tion on the same matter embodied in Act XVF of 1875,—the Tariff 
Act which led to Lord Northrook’s resignation, and to a 
series of telegrams from the Secretary of State which may have 
results as yet unforeseen. Lord Salisbury has conceded to the 
Indian Legislature the power enjoyed by the House of Commons— 
the origination and elaboration of money bills. But there the 
parallel ceases. The House of Peers, though possessing a censtr 
tutional right to overrule or modify such bills, has only exercised 
~it once in the memory of men now living. But the Secretary for 
India desires that money bills of the Indian Council be submitted 
to him before they are passed ; that he may exercise his discretion 
of veto on them while yet immature; and so save the Government 
of India from the mortification of defeat upon them after they have 
pecome law, It is hard to see why this principle, if good at al} 
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should not Be good for every sort of bill; and if good for India, 
should not also be good for England. But no one has ever suggest- 
ed the notion that a Committee of the House of Commons should 
coufer with the House of Lords prior to its own passing of a bill of 
any sort; though such committees dre very common to remove , 
apparently insurmountable: differences of opinion between the 
two Houses; and we fail to, see’ why the Secretary of State should 
now, for the first time, offer ‘for our acceptance a new principle ; , 
and why, if 164s to be offered, it should not govern all projects of 
legislation rather than one particular class ? 

We come now to that class of laws of the period under review, 
which is most interesting to the historian and general student, 2.¢., 
the laws which have been passed for the government of the 
Non-Regulation Provinces. At the time-when the Punjab was 
annexed, the mischief of a corrupt bar, and of a body of legislation 
founded upon the feudal system af Europe, or upon half-under- 
stood and half-known digests of Hindu or Moslem law had, in our~ 
older provinces, become very grave. What with the turmoil of 
incessant war, which prevented due incubation of legal measures, 
and the viciousness of prostituted civil courts, which had to carry 
out the indifferent Jaws then made, it was evident that neither 
the law nor the practice of Bengal and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces could be introduced among races who would take the life of 
the ruler whom they despised or detested ; but would never submit 
to him or pander to his esthetic tastes ; and if the new country was 
to be ruled at all, it must be ruled on a plan wholly diverse from 
that which had prevailed down country. Personal government 
was therefore to take the place of mechanical government by~ 
codes and regulations, Lord Dalhousie chose men who were not 
machines: entrusted them with vast power and gave them his 
confidence, ard fora few years the system worked well enough. 
But it called for extreme care in the choice of its agents, and it‘ 
ignored the fact that the best men can become gouty and effete, 
timid and vacillating ; and so it broke down; and inasmuch as not 
every circular was wisely designed or coherently drawn, inasmuch 
as few .executive officers who were also judges had time to anno- 
tate their books and keep up their knowledge of orders which 
were not seldom contradictory and usually diffuse, the Govern- 
mențin time found itself working a perplexed law with officers 
who were by no means all of the ideal type: confusion and weak 
ness came in, and matters began to drift. Then came the Chief” 
Court of the Punjab, and members of a Bar who. all insisted on 
legal cases being decided by law, and who sought in vain to know 
what was law under the Indian Council’s Act of 1861, and what 
was not. Too often when the law was found, and applied, it led 
to so violent an outburst of bloodshed, fanaticism, or miscarriage 
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of justice that codification became imperative. To illustrate this: 
local Jaw had always punished the adulteress as wel? as the adul- 
terer, but the Penal Code forbade this; and widespread murder 
followed, particularly amongst the Belooch and Pathan tribes, 
Opposition to cow-killing was one of the main stand-points of the 
Sikh Government, and one of Lord Dalhousie’s words was that he 
would rather give up the Punjab’ than forbid the slaughter of 
_ kine for beef; but the law on this point- was only contained in 
a Government circular. Tracking was as well understood and 
acted upon in the Punjab as it is now in Australia, but there was 
no provision for punishing a village into which scores of cattle 
might be tracked, and unless the actual offenders were caught, 
justice was openly derided. To lay down rules on all these and 
many kindred points had been easy for the rough procedure of 
early days, but the judgments of the courts which were founded 
on them could not stand the scrutiny of lawyers, or be any way 
“accommodated to codes, whose excellence was admitted, but which 
had not any provisions for these matters. To the end of remedy- 
ing these evils, the Government made a strong effort, and in 
Act XXXIII of 1871, it passed an Act of 66 sections only, 
embodying a large mass of substantive law in the revenue de- 
partment. But inasmuch as the varying necessities of society 
made it advisable, to give the local authorities wider powers 
than could be minutely described in a crystallized law, many 
of these sections granted a license to the Local Governor to 
frame rules thereunder, subject to the approval of the Viceroy, 
which in practice quickly became more copious than the Act, 
-and have-provided for almost every detail of the contingencies 
which arise in a rapidly developing society. Similarly: Act IV 
of 1872 dealt with such subjects as pre-emption, the predomi- 
nance of local or tribal custom over Moslem or Hindu law, 
‘the track Jaw, slaughter of kine, bands of armed vagrants, 
insolvency, &c.; reserving power to the local Government to 
elaborate by supplementary rules the laws whose leading prin- 
ciples were then sanctioned by the Supreme Legislature: and 
the smooth and admirable working of this expedient has shown 
what an exce:lent compromise has ‘been thus effected between 
two systems, whose disharmony at one time was painfully 
embarrassing. But the most radical change in principle, has 
required the intervention of Parliament, which has conferred 
ery wide powers on all who govern India by section 1 of the 
Act, Chapter IIT, of 33 Vict. This law enables the Secretary of 
State to declare to what portions of India it shall be applicable : 
and he has made it to apply to parts of the Punjab and British 
Burma, to Sindh, and Assam, to the Andaman Islands, to the 
Non-Regulation portion of Bengal, as well as to Aimir, Arakan, 
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&e,.. This preliminary enables the Governor-General to sanction 
in his executive capacity, by way of ordinance, without debates 
or consideration in the Legislative Council, any draft regula- 
tion submitted for his approval by the Local Government, 
and the discretion has been widely used, and is continually 
used even yet, when one might think the initial urgency of- 
the call for its promulgation had passed away. Under this 
enactment the Government of India gave to the Flazara dis- 
trict a Tenancy Regulation superseding’ the Punjab Tenancy 
Act, and a limitation law all to itself to the Peshawur Divi- 
sion, which has however now been abrogated, Under it the 
woman can be punished for adultery all down the Punjab 
frontier, and though oddly enough she cannot be punished for 
abetting her own abduction, yet the police can arrest without 
warrant any man who is complained against as being likely to 
abduct a married woman. Under this law, too, no new villages 
may be built within five miles of the same border in Britisl~ 
territory without special permission ; no’ man may pasture 
cattle without an armed guard in certain parts of Bannu and 
Kohat, nor take measures to release a convict from the Andamans, 
The same law has enabled the Government to make rules for 
forests in Hazara, Ajmir and Burma, for Civil and Criminal 
Procedure in Arakan, for prisons, in Assam, for sundry matters _ 
affecting the welfare of Talukadars in Ajmir, for settling the 
wild tracts of Santhalisthan, for giving judicial authority to the 
uncouth but autocratic chieftain of Spiti, and for other purposes 
which need not be detailed. It is one of the most royal, (or 
shall we say imperial?) measures of British rule in Asia. But~ 
it would not be complete without the twin Acts of 1874, numbered 
XIV and XV, and named the Scheduled Districts Aet, and Laws 
Local Extent Act. By the former a large number of enactments 
are expressly declared not to be in force in districts which by’ 
reason of the backwardness and rudeness of the population may 
be considered unfit for the strictness of civilized law on minor 
points, The Viceroy is empowered to say what are such districts 
and hethas already so naméd the whole. North-Western and 
Western frontier : all'the Chief Commissionerships except Oudh, 
Burma, and parts of the Central Provinces; eertain hill districts 
in the N.-W. P., Bengal and. Burma; besides the Laccadive and 
Andaman islands and minor portions of the territories under the 
governments of Bombay and Madras. Then the Laws Local” 
Extent Act removes all doubt as to the sphere wherein certain 
other enactments operate whose scope was formerly doubtful : 
and for the time to come those who are entrusted with the duty 
of drafting new Acts always take care to specify in what parts 
of the heterogeneous empire which Englishmen goyern’ in India, 
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such Acts are to be appealed to as law. Acts XIV and XV of 
1874 cleared up the obscurities of the past, and ordinary care 
obviates fresh difficulties for the future ; while unger the Act of 

Parliament just quoted, and this Scheduled Districts Act, the 
Viceroy with his Executive Council and the Local Governments 
are the sole legislators for all backward and semicivilized 
regions. ‘This is as it should be. We see at a glance that 
. the variety and territorial extent of these measures attests the 
need of the strong arm of Government and goes far towards 
showing that an uniform and centralised Government is only 
suitable for races in which all discordané elements have been 
fused by centuries of union into homogeneity. The time is very 
far distant when the Sonthal and the Gond can be governed in 
the same way—aboriginal though they both be—or even when 
Pathans of the same root and stem can be treated alike, for the 
_ interposition of 300 yards of the water of the Indus has now sun- 
l dered them into various wholly dissimilar branches, The experi- 
ence, whose expression is found in the Chap. III. of 33 Vict., has 
been dearly bought, and has finally won a signal victory over doc- 
trinaires whose sphere of vision went no further than the Channel 
Islands. One morsel of- history is covered-up in Section 89 of the 
Punjab Laws Act, Till the year 1860, the criminal law of the 
Punjab was mostly contained in that bulky digest of the Bengal 
Regulations which ,was compiled by Mr. Beaufort, who only the 
other day retired from the appointment of Judge of the 24- Purgun- 
nahs, But in the last-named year the present permanent incumbent 
of the Foreign Secretaryship, being Assistant t the Judical Com- 
- “missioner of the Punjab, drew up a new code which was put in 
` practice and endured till 1862. At that time all else of criminal 
law was swept off by the Penal Code, but the old regulation re- 
_ mained good in our older province for all crime. committed prior 
to Ist January 1861. And thus it came to pass that the man 
who was tried in 1872 for murders at Delhi in 1857 was tried 
under the ‘old Bengal Regulations. This trial brought to pro- 
minent notice the fact that the Punjab had had three criminal 
codes, diverse and distinct, in as many years ; and whereassthe two 
which had prevailed in other parts of India were confusing 
enough, it was enacted that Aitchison’s synopsis, as it was called, 
should be retrospectively repealed, and that all offences comnaitted 
~. prior to Ist January 1862 in territory which was at the time 
under the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab should be 
henceforth referred only to the Penal Code of India. This 
synopsis is not mentioned in section 39, but comes under the 
general repealing clause at the end of Act IV of 1872. While 
we write we perceive that the Legislative Council is busy on local 
land revenue and Local Laws Act for Oudh to which, no eons 
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mutatis mutandis, our remarks concerning the Punjab Laws may 
be applied. The administration report of the Punjab already 
quoted, remarks on this matter thus: “ The principle of laying 
“down in an Act the general outlines of a measure, leaving 
* local Governments and Administrators to fill in the details by_. 
“ rules drafted by themselves, but approved by the Government of , 
“India * * * * combines the action of the best legal know- 
ledge and skill with the fullest results of local experience and - 
permits the observance of the infinite local peculiarities of a 
“ great Empire to be associated with the assertion of juridical 
“ principles.” ) 

We enter now on the third branch of our Review—the Laws 
embodying abstract principles of justice. The first in order is 
the Limitation Act, IX. of 1871. Its principal recommenda- 
tion is its symmetry, and the simplicity as well as clearness of its 
arrangement, Wiping out the old undigested masses of rulings, 
wherein things like were dissevered, and things unlike were put 
cheek-by-jowl together, wherein you never could find what you 
wanted and found much that was noxious, we have now all. the 
leading principles of law on the matter of.limitation conveniently 
arranged in 29 sections, treating of thé various forms of legal 
disability, the methods of computing limitation in various stated 
conditions, and the acquisition of ownership by long possession - 
of easements ; while the various different causes of action which 
can arise are set out in a suecinct table, showing opposite each, 
class of case, what is the period within which one may sue for the 
_ redress of a grievance under it ; and also from what event apper= ` 
taining to each, the period is to be reckoned. There are probably 
few laws so simple, and yet so full, The Evidence Act is by no 
means equally clear. It is an attempt to reduce toa number of 
abstract propositions the main principles of a branch of law which , 
is a study in itself ; and the result is that, in our judgment, the con- 
densation has been too great. Although this might bave been re- 

. lieved by a wealth of illustration, in its present state the Jaw is too 
bald and dry for any but highly-trained, and logical and receptive 
intellect’ to apprehend. The bulk of our native judges give it 
up in despair, and we have a shrewd suspicion that you might 
tell on your fingers the number of judicial authorities in each 
provmece who have thoroughly understood, or are able to remember, 
the nice distinctions as to relevant facts, burden of proof, and_, 
such like recondite affairs which it professes to explain. It should 
always be remembered that any highly philosophical law like this, 
is, like pure mathematics, per se, distasteful to most men,, and 
until the practical application of each section is lucidly set forth 
in illastrations whose use was first manifested in the Penal Code, 
it is not every mind which can admire it, or understand it, or 
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consequently remember it, still less apply it. Moreover? that which 
is hard and severe in English is doubly severe in a foreign dress; 
and since a large proportion of our judges know only some 
Indian vernacular or classical tongue, their difficulties in dealing 
with the Evidence Act are real and great. It is true that many of 
them only require very simple rules for the decision of simple 
cases, but yet in measure, as is their capacity such is their work, 
and the rules.as they stand being beyond their capacity, it is 
‘evident that their work cannot be what it ought to be, 

It is only to the shell of this excellent law that we take exception. 
The marrow and kernel is sound, wholesome,-meat for those 
who can take it. Butitis eertainly strong meat. The Contract 
Act, which is the third of the purely abstract laws we discuss, is a 
comprehensive body of law on every form of contract known to 
civilized states and communities. Here again the illustrations 
might well have been simpler, and drawn more from the daily 

-life of the ‘country folk; the many illustrations taken from ship- 
ping contracts In various forms, are- Greek to 99 per cent. of the 
population, and unfamiliar to the large majority both of judges 
aud lawyers, while those which treat of theatrical contracts are 
singularly misplaced ina country where every native actress is 
a courtezan, aud every native actor a pimp. However, these blots 
are inseparable from the birth-place of the Act, the study table — 
of an English lawyer, and we admit that the large majority of 
illustrations are well*¢hosen aud clear. The body of the Act too 
is well arranged ; 1ts sections are allbrief, and its subject-matter 
relates to topics of more or less concernmeut tg everybody, and 
can be therefore easily understood, An admitted defect in it is, 
“that it contains no law of spécific performance; but this has been 
since cured by the enactment of a separate law on the subject. 
The Contract Act, like the Penal Code, was the result of many 
years of labour by many men both in England and India; and the 
outcome is, on the whole, certainly matter of sincere gratulation to 
‘allwho drew it, and who have te work it. Some few sections 
appear superfluous,-as for instance 142-43, which are but illustrà- 
tions to section 14; but on the whole, considering the extent of legal 
territory covered, and the distinctness of the manner in which the 
various propositions are affirmed and ulustrated, it must be pronounc- - 
ed to be a valuable and complete Act, for even the specific perform- 
ance law was purposely left out of it for reasons of due weight, 
Nalthough some authorities advocated its insertion in the same 
Act. The Oaths Act X. of 1873 finds place for comment here. 
‘Its general object was to simplify some oaths and abolish others. 
-It is now no longer necessary for judicial officers to be sworn 
in for the due performance of their duties. The old three-foolscap 
pages of oaths fora Justice of the Peace are abolished, The 
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Legislature "has wisely held that a man who would not deal justly 
and truly without being sworn to it, would not be bound by the 
sanctions of an oath. And the Act restores the nearest approach 
to trial by wager which modern civilisation permits ; for it enacts 
a provision which some High Courts had pronounced to be illegal, 
under which when ane party to an action consents to be bourd- 
by the oath on a certain formula accepted by tlre other party, the 
suit shall be decided according to such oath, and such decision 
shall not be open to appeal, provided that such oath shall’ 
not be’ scandalous -or indecent, nor purport to affect any third 
party. It is therefore left to decide finally that A does_ not 
owe Bany money when they both agree that it shall be thus 
decided if A swears to that effect on the Koran or Ganges’ 
water. But not so, if the oath is to be on A’s child, as in such 
case it purports that A’s child shall become the object of the. 
Divine displeasure. In England all forms of trial by wager have 
been done away with since “the beginning of this century, when~ 
Mary Ashford drowned herself in a pit, and her seducer was tried 
for it and acquitted, but was afterwards obliged to prove his inno- 
cence by fighting her brother under order of a court of justice. 
That case exhibited the folly of trial by wager or ordeal. It was 
the last relic of a barbarous and eruel expedient for discovering 
the truth when no one would tell it, and as the last memento of 
witehi-floatiug, and other kindred horrors. Section 8-of the Indian 
Act X. of 1873 is thns possessed of a peculiar romance of its own. 
There are two Acts of “a purely political aspect which we 
now bracket tegetler as indicating our Imperial Sovereignty. 
Act XI. of 1872 ‘concerning extradition of criminals between our 
Government and the scores of kings and princelings who fringe- 
‘our territory all round or reside in patches of country within the 
general limits of British India, and Act V. of 1874, under which 
the Viceroy is authorised to prohibit any foreign state from 
enlisting recruits for its army within British India. The need 
of both these laws is patent, and it is curious that their need 
should never have arisen before. Till this Act, the clearest law of 
extradition was in some rules contained in a despatch, No. 3, 
which the Court of Directors sent on lst June 1835 to the Govern- 
“ment of’ Madras; and another set devised by Lord Lawrence in 
the early days of our rule in the Punjab, appertaining primarily 
to Cashmere. There is an apparent want of reciprocity in the | 
provision that, while criminals of foreign territory committing’. 
certain specified crimes in British territory and escaping back to 
their own land must always be. given up to British courts when 
demanded, it is not so with criminals of British territory who 
return into it after committing any of those crimes in foreign 
territory. They must be tried in British courts. The Court “of 
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Directors explain this.as “ justifiable not less as a proper preroga- 
“tive of the paramount power, than on the ground of the’ in- 
“equality in the state of civilisation, nd jurisprudence under the 
«British Government and that of Native States” The same 
sentiment is expressed in more racy phrase by the vigorous Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab in a running comment which he 
appended to the rules abovementioned as devised by bim. It 
was appropriate when a Company of Merchants was the para- 
mount power, much more is it so when the paramount power is 
an Empress. 

Proceeding with our subject we come to those laws of the period, 
appertaining to matters which we have denominated social. Is 
is not a very clear definition, but for want of a better we adopt 
this term to indicate those laws which are purely Anglo-Indian 
in their complexion, which spring from a state of society. created 
wholly or partially by English government supervening on 
todian society. The most startling innovations of this kind 
belong to a bye-gone age; the abolition of satét, the legalization of 
widow- -marriage, “the prohibition of infauticide and enactment of a 
special law against it, all come into a historical era with which 
we have no concern when considering legislation. subsequent to 
1870. But this same epoch has not ‘been wholly unmarked by 
legislation of this kind, and in point of interest in ib are those 
social laws which are of universal moment. The order we have 
followed throughout” this paper is chronological, and py its 
guidance we turn first to the Registration “Act of 1871. It 
massacres only five innocents and amputates a kmb of a La 
An its first schedule ; but then it embalms their memory by record- 
ing aS in a monumentum ere perennius all their virtues, and 
hiding all their faults in strictly correet and charitable fashion. 
Do we offend against politeness by raking up from the ashes of 
‘the dead one odious feature, and contemplating its ugliness, ere 
forgetting it for ever ? Even if so, we cannot but express sincere 
pleasure in noting the disappearance of sections 53-54 of Act 
XX. of 1866 from Act VIIL of 1871. These were the sections 
authorising what was termed special registration ; whereby, after 
a simple payment of double feés, and a friendly wink of the 
eye between the money-lender and the sub-registrar, the latter 
“specially registered ” a document, and the former then had power 
to take out execution on it within one year of the time fixed for 
“payment, as of an unsatisfied decree, These provisions were an 
unnecessary novelty, sadly unsuited to Indian society, where the 
problem is not, asin England, to save the moneyed-man from 
sharpers, but where the shar ‘per is always the money-lender and 
his victim is his client. It is the same in half the things we have 
done in India, We have the best intentions conceivable, but we 
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forget that "i must begin by looking at everything upside down. - 
A. Native shows you his respect by pulling off his shoes, an English- 
man by pulling off his hat; a Native by touching the morsel he 
wants to give you first with his own fingers, an "Englishman by 
only touching it with a fork ; a Native puts down his umbrella , 
when he comes home on its handle, because he uses it as a parasõl > 
an Englishman puts it on its point, because it is to him a- 
par aplwie and he must drain off its wet And so on all, 
round—when shall we learn it? However, special registration ig 
gone—may its ogre-like voracity be known no more! It is curious 
to contemplate “the debates which went on last hot season in 
Olympus, over the amendments which have since been passed as a 
new Act inthe matter of compulsory registration of documents 
respecting real property of a value less than Rs, 100. Our own 
opinion is in favour of such registration as unquestionably tend- 
ing to defeat fraud by publicity, though it might not be necessary 
to lower the limit to zero, and it might stand at 50 asa compro=~¢ 
_ mise between the old system and one which would be unnecessarily 
harassing those whose transactions, measured even in silver at 
its present value, are small, The Pensions’ Act of 1871 merely 
regulates that which the giver of pensions has an indefeasible 
right to direct: the state has herein laid down one rule, however, 
which materially touches the general. public by forbidding any 
court to attach any pension yet unpaid to,the pensioner. This 
exception to the general rule af procedure whereby debts due 
from A. to B may rbe attached by C if he has a deeree against 
B, was caused. by the inconveniences of the credit which deposed 
princelings formerly enjoyed ; and the cost to Government whi 
their lavishness usually threw on it sooner or later. Have we for- 
gotter the debts of the King of Oudh, the Nawabs of Arcot, the 
son of. Tippoo, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal? Certainly not, 
-The second and fourth of these are now disfranchised, for Acts 
XVII. of 1873 and XX. of 1873 have taken from them for ever 
the power of incurring debt, and recent disclosures in the Gazette 
of Jndia have shown “that it was high time. The Member of 
Parliament to whom £2,000 was lent by the Nawab Nazim, 
which was not his own to lend, and who has unluckily till now 
forgotten to repay it, has had something to explain. If our 
indulgence to these princelings was so abused, surely it was 
time for it to cease. On this same principle itis enacted by the 4 
Pensions Act that no pension is to be attached. As the per- 
sioner’s credit is hereby destroyed no one-will henceforth lend 
him money, and his follies must stop short at a point before that 
when they become embarrassing to Government. The two next 
Acts of this year, XXIL, and XXIV., deal with the matter of 
Government loans to municipalities and agriculturists, and the 
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` principle already discussed as to the Punjab Land Revenye Act 
of giviog Government authority to make rules supplementary 
to the Act, is here also enforced. The former Act is useful and 
workable as it stands, but the latter is rendered largely inopera- 
tive by the enforcement of interest (in those parts of the Empire 
~ where itis enforced.) An agriculturist will either pay interest to 
a money lender whom be can always persuade into extending the 
_ term for repayment of the principal, or he will borrow without 
interest from Government, though he knows he must pay his 
instalments up to date. But where the rigor of punctual pay- 
ment is made to co-exist with the demand for interest even at 6 
per cent., the risk of bankruptcy is too great: loans are taken to 
a very limited extent, and the flourish of trumpets with which 
Lord Mayo’s Government inaugurated the change from Takkavi 
Advances to Land Improvement Loans, dies away on the ear in 
the moans of a disappointed nation, who think that the old was 
~ better by far than the new, albeit the latter is couched in legal 
phrase and honored by being bound up in the statute book. Nearly 
akin to this is the North India Canals and Drainage Act of 1873. 
We all recollect that when this measure was first proposed and 
passed, it contained some clauses compelling those persons to pay 
canal advantage rates near to whom a canal ran, even if from 
choice or poverty they did not take the water. The press with 
almost one voice denounced this iniquity, but it was not till the 
Secretary of State Vetoed the whole bill that these clauses were 
struck out. The writer enjoyed the privilege of secing an.early 
Minute on this Act by one of the members of ¢he Indian Council 
- in England;.and though confidence forbids the mention of his 
name, it may be noted that the arguments against it fiscally, 
politically and socially were quite unanswerable, and resulted in 
North India escaping from a grave wrong, This same year saw 
" a revision of the North-West Provinces Rent Act, under the 
number of XVIII. of 1878, and its twin the North-West Provinces’ 
Land Revenue Act XIX. of 1878. It has been often remarked 
how indissolubly in India revenue and rent are connected, and 
how when Government modifies the former, the latter is, ipso facto, 
modified along with it: for itis evident that if @ means the net 
produce, y the Govornment share and æ the Iandlord’s share, 
then the mere alteration of y into y+5 does not raise œ into 
x-+5, but simply diminishes z to z—35, The two-matters being 
~ so inseparably combined, whenever Government legislates for its 
own share, or, indeed, whenever it touches land revenue at all, 
it finds its hand in a hornet’s nest, from which a mass of fresh 
Jegislation alone can free it, Act X. of 1859 broke down from a 
variety of causes which need not be commented upon; and so a` 
new Land Revenue Act aud also a new Rent Act became neces- 
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sary, „fixing constitutions of courts, and their powers; the rules 
concerning tenancy, ejectment, improvements, and the multiform 
varieties which Protean transformations of tenures superior, in- 
ferior, proprietary, talukdari, and what not, drew in their train. 
Turning to another and totally alien subject connected with 
general social laws, we come to those regulating the sadly perm 
plexing subject of European vagrants, which has now, alas, 
become further complicated by the Poor White question, The | 
first Act on this subject was passed in 1869, when it had become 
clear that the English or European loafer, whether discharged 
seaman, soldier, mechanic, or horse-keeper from Australasia, was 
dangerous to individuals, to himself, and to the good fame and 
name of English rule in India. It was. needful to give power to 
every magistrate, whether a justice of the peace or not, to arrest 
and hold certain judicial enquiries on any such persons found 
strolling in the interior: if was found necessary to establish 
work-houses for such men and to devise schemes for deporting -—~- 
them by sea. This law was amended by Act XXVIII. of 187), 
and in 1874, by Act IX of that year. The former Acts were again 
much amended and enlarged; but the subject is so complex that 
even this law is not sufficiently stringent or elastic, and an 
amendment of itis now on the legislative anvil. Other genera 
of the wild beast “homo” are to be cribb’d, cabined, caged, con- 
fined, by the Criminal Tribes Acd. By.a peculiar irony of hbis- 
tory, this stood in the 1871 state book as the tivin-brother of the 
last, and next to it. Was it’ meant to put the reclaimed Aus- 
tralian convict in aecask with the Aug ? the dissolute platelayer 
with the Boureeah thief? Now, when once any of those unfor- 
tunate tribes or fraternities whom tbe rampant ostracism of caste, ` 
and the black brand of birth, doom to live by preying on their 
neighbours or pandering to their vices, are laid under.the ban of 
this Act, no Romish interdict isso severe. Each man, woman and °- 
child is counted, and enrojled,.must live where he is bid, and find 
a livelihood in the precise manner prescribed by the magistrate. 
The conflicting necessities of settled government on the one side, 
and hereditary license on the other, have now clashed. The only 
way of escape from a dilemma which has puzzled every administrator 
for the last century, has been found at last in the pages of this 
stern enactment. It throws on the State the grave responsi- 
bility of ‘providing work and suitable residences for consider- _ 
able bodies of people; and care must be taken that they are— 
not so herded as to engender pestilence, for this has happened 
years ago in the writer's own experience of a modified and irregular 
form of such working. But patience and zeal may be trusted | 
to evolve a happy solution of a problem ,which in its every-day 
details may sometimes be perplexing enough, In its character 
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of a bouleversement of conditions tolerated, if nob sanctioned 
by usage, this law takes rauk with the orders concerning Satta 
and child- kiling. While they dealt proximately with the preser- 
vation of life, this deals mainly with the protectton of property : 
but inasmuch as the persons affected are ignoble aud out-casts, 
(he undercurrents of Native society have ‘flowed peacefully by : 
and we have from the Native press had little opposition to a 
change which tn principle differs in no way from that which 
* inspired those other laws which were fiercely opposed. 

The last of the social Acts of this year of legislative activity 
is the Weights and Measures Act of 1871, which was passed by 
the Governor-General on 30th October of that year. Its history 
is peculiar: but as we fully discussed it before—when it was 
still inchoate we refrain from flogging a dead horse now. Proceed- 
ing to 1872 we find a new marriage law formulated in Act II]. of 
that year to mect the necessities ‘of those unhappy persons whose 

~~ creed is the negation of all creeds—some of whom call themselves 
Brahmos—some Comtists—and so on. They have their marriage- 
law now, we trust it may operate to bold together such members 
of society as are obliged to allow that even negation must have 
a limit, unless chaos is to be renewed, and that there are matters 
which the law of man ‘must perfarce take cognizance of. The 
Christian marriage-law was also re-enacted and cleared from 
doubts by Act XV. of this year—while an Act of 1876 numbered 
V. enabled Governmént to prevent juvenile delinquency by the 
Establishment of Reformatory Sdhools; the vexed question of 
legal majority having been set at rest the year before by Act IX. 

_ of 1875, and that of married-women’s earnings being protected 
from violent and dissolute husbands by one of.the previous year 
known as HI. of 1874. These with some of minor value concerning 
the Administrator Generals Office, and such like, exhaust our 
- list of social Acts of the period under review. 

From social Acts of universal enforcement let us turn to those 
of limited object and scope. The Emigration Act repealing five 
former laws on the same subject has placed on a footing as satis- 
factory as the nature of the case permitted, a practise which was 
rapidly degenerating into little better than slave hunting. The 
Protector of Emigrants at every port in British India whence 
emigrants depart, now has full authority to prevent abuse, and 
every needful regulation as to medical attendance, contracts of 

~ service remaining optional, inspection of emigrants, &c., &c., is duly 
enforced, while legal authority is given toa convention between 
the Queen and the Emperor Napoleon II. preventing abuses 
arising out of the system in all French colonies, The necessity for 
this arose out of the orders given by the Emperor prohibiting the 
impor tation of Africans into any French Colony: and the Act 
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therefore has a special interest just now that slavery and the 
treatment by Britis Naval officers of escaped slaves have been of 
late so much before our eyes.” Other laws of this period are those 


which lend succour to various chieftains or landholders by establish- | 


ing special authority for treating them asinsolvents, The wasteful — 
talukdars of Oudh and- the impoverished Thakurs of Broach p 
besides the Princes of Arcot and of Bengal already mentioned, 
have come under the fostering care of enactments which render 
them incapable of further encumbetiiig their estates, and justify the 
Government in taking those estates under official care, and even 
in some cases, of borrowing money wherewith to pay off older debts, 
We have written more than it was in our design to write, but in 
truth the vastness of the subject must be our excuse. We seem to be 
like a man in a balloon who sailing over séas and islands, towns and 
villages, can mark no more than general features with a glimpse of 
detail here and there. Such a birdseye view we have tried to take 
and record, and in conclusion only add by way of synopsis that 
codification has superseded innovation ; that useless and obsolete * 
- laws have been swept into the “oubliette” of time by the hun- 
dred; that every one may now sée immediately what laws 
govern Sauthalistan, or Edwardesabad, Bombay or Lahore ; that the 
plan of enacting laws to be worked by supplementary ‘rules has 
proved eminently successful and capable of wide expansion ; that 
a. body of substantive law on contract; evidence, inheritance, 
marriage, minority, and so forth has been givén us; that procedure 
has been simplified and yet more exhaustively treated ; last, not 
least, that where cgistom, as in many parts of the Punjab,rises above 
law, the courts are bound -to decide by the Zew loci or custom in 
lieu of applying recondite Sanskrit or Arabic texts, which have in 
truth no more interest or value to the people than Magna Charta 
has to the Tasmanian, or the Statute of Frauds to a “Californian 


_gold-digger. The idiosyncrasies of peoples, diverse as Spaniards and . 


Shetlanders, have been consulted. Where adultery leads univer- 
sally to bloodshed, unless both guilty parties be punished, women 
may be imprisoned, for it as well as their seducers: where all 
religious forms of marriage are distasteful, there is a law dispensing 
with them and yet knitting together society by firm laws of wedlock ; 
anil so on in.a variety of instances tedious to enumerate, yet each 
worthy of study by the historian, the ethnologist, the lawyer, or 
the politician. We have purposely disregarded several laws whose 
elaboration and enactment has caused many a weary hour of labour — 
to scores of men. ` But our difficulty has been to select, not to 
expand ; and while trying to miss nothing of very wide and imperial 
concernment, to refrain from padding on a subject whose ramifi- 
cations are endless, and whose instractiveness is inexhaustible, 
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Art, VII.—-THE RENT QUESTION, 
‘A REPLY To Siz Henry Ricketts’ LETTER. By a ZEMINDAR, 


hae arguments brought forward by Sir Henry Ricketts in 

answer to my article on the Rent Question in Bengal, pub- 
dished in the Calcutta Review for July last, may be thus sum- 
marised :— | 

I. The number of occupancy rayats “ is in all probability very 
much where it was” when Act X of 1859 was passed, “ neither 
increased, nor diminished ;” there is no reason therefore to appre- 
hend (as Ido) that they wil become extinct in consequence of a 
distinction inrent-rates between them and the non-occupancy rayats. 

II. Itis almost impossible “to determine what in all cases 
would be a fair proportion of the produce to be paid as rent for 
land,” “the insuperable difficulty’ being “the variety of the cir- 
cumstances of cultivation,—a difficulty that no legislation can 
meet.’ l ; 

Ill. Therefore it is best to keep toa distinction in rent-rates 
between occupancy and non-occupancy rayats, to let the rents of 
the latter be adjusted by supply and demand, and to allow the 
occupancy rayats a percentage upon the competitive rates thus 
determined. . 

I. In reply, I freely endorse the opmion cited from Mr, Dampier’s 
report and fully believe that at present, the number of occupancy 
rayats has actually increased rathér than diminished, This, how- 

“ever, I am inclined to think, is entirely due to a temporary cause. 
The people have not yet perceived nor asserted the full extent of 
their legal rights. The distinction as to rent-rates between the 
two classes of rayats, first recognised in the ruling of the Calcutta 
High Court. in the case of Thakurani Dasi, and since sought to be 
legalised by more definite enactment, is not yet .widely known, 
—much less acted upon ; and the rayats not having asserted their 
legal rights, the zemindars have-not felt the necessity of examin- 
ing and enforcing their own. Such a state of things, however, 
cannot last long; sooner or later the zemindars will realise the 
facts, that non-occupancy rayats when left to themselves grow 
into occupancy rayats and become entitled to privileged rents which 
seriously affect the zemindars’ income, and that by a simple 
measure they can prevent the evil. The moment the zemindars 
duly appreciate these facts, they will bestir themselves and bind all 
their non-occupancy rayats to the condition that length of occu- 
pation. will not entitle them to the privileged rents. The growth 
of the occupancy class being thus put an end to, their final ex- 
tinction will obviously be only a question of time, under the 
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disintegrating effects of two privileges enjoyed by zemindars, 
viz., the right to evict an occupancy tenant for default in the pay- 
ment of rents and the right to veto transfers of occupaucy- 
tenures, : 

II. 1.° Division cf produce for an equitable assessment of 
rents is not so impracticable as Sir Henry maintains, but is on™ 
the contrary a principle very commonly observed in practice. 
This is evident from the prevalence of the Metayer reuts in all | 
-parts of the world, of the ooshurv iu Mahomedan countries, and 
of the tithes among the Christians. The universality of the 
practice is a guarantee that the principle is tolerably equitable.” 

2. The proper way to view the question is to split it into 
two parts. (a) We have to prescribe a convenient and tolerably- 
equitable rule for assessment of rent-rates, as between zemindars 
and rayats; (b) we have to adopt some measure to remove 
the nicer inequalities in the rent-charge as between the rayats 
themselves. ‘The principle of division is excellently adapted to— 
attain the first-named object; and it has to be supplemented by 
another provision (included among my suggestions ) to meet the 
other exigency, viz, the grant of aright. to the rayats to make 
transfers of their tenures. If the rent of any plot of land, 
assessed upon the principle of division, be comparatively lighter 
than that of another, by reason of any difference in the peculiar 
circumstances of cultivation, then, with such a right of transfer, the 
exchange-value of the one will be proportionately higher than that of 
the other. By this means, the annual profits, or more accurately, 
periodical advanteges of every possibledescription, will be fairly and 
equably capitalized ; and after the tenures have been once bought. 
and sold, all tenants will be equally well off, considering the prices 
they will have paid, no matter how high or how low their respective 
rentsmight be. Such has actually been the case with the perma- 
nently-settled lands, of which the revenue-assessment was notori- 
ously unequal. An equalization like this, will be in accordance with 
the same law of’ supply and demand that Sir Henry so powerfully 
advocates, but which I would see applied in a different manner, 

3. The real objection, however, to the metayer system is that 
there’ might be lands of which the cost of cultivation would 
exceed in value the share allotted to the cultivator; and for this 
ample provision was made in my scheme. 

4, <A free right to sell their tenuresis, however, too valuablea , 
concession for the zemindars tomake to therayats ; andhencearule” 
of pre-emption was further proposed by me, by way of compensation, . 
I am aware that in some places a custom is said to have grown 
up, depriving the zemindar of his veto, and making transfers of 
tenures valid, independently of his sanction. It is still, however, 
an open question whether such a custom can be pleaded atall against 
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the zemindar’s right. It cannot be denied that the zemindar had ori- 
ginally this right. to veto everywhere : the law clearly recognizes it ; 
and where the custom adverted to is pleaded, the acpeptance of rent 
from the vendee, may be said to amount toa voluntary withdrawal 
of the veto by the zemindar. The question would probably be, not 

Tone of a special local custom within a definite‘area, but whether in a 
particular case, a rayat has acquired the right of transfer according 

, to the doctrine of prescription. To this end the right would probably 
have to be shown to be exercised by the rayat adversely to the 
zemindar, in spite of his veto, for a sufficiently long period of time 
and without interruption. At all events, such exceptional circum- 
stances cannot affect the general fact that the zemindars are in enjoy- 
ment of avaluable right. (The value of the right would be measured 
as the case might be, either by the difference between occupancy and 
non-occupancy rates of rent or by the rayat’s interest in the’ annual 
produce of land under the rule of division). As a compensation to 

-this right, the rule of pre-emption was proposed in favor of the 
zemindar, We have thus to take into account three things each 
closely bearing upon the rest : (1) a rule of proportion according to 
the metayer system, (2) the right of transfer of cultivator’s tenures 
by sale, &c,, to supplement the above, and (3) a rule of pre-emption 
by way of compensation for the right of transfer. 

5. Apart, however, from the respective merits of the two modes 
of assessing rents—by division of the produce and by open 
competition—there are good groundg why the rule of division and 
that rule alone ought to be adopted. The Permanent Settlement 
distinctly lays down that the zemindar is entitled only to the 

_ difference between a certain proportion of the produce of every 
bigha of land demandable by sovereign power according to the 
custom of the country and the amount payable into the public 
treasury. (Regulations XIX, XXXVII and XLIV of 1793, 
‘Preambles). In other words it recognises the right of the cultivat- 
or to the remaining proportion of the produce. My article was 
intended thiefly to “show the universa lity of the custom alluded 
to, in the shape of the metayer system, and the evolution of all 
the existing modes of assessing rents from’ that systena from a 
date long anterior to the Permanent Settlement. Whether there- 
fore we take into account the provision of the Jaw or the pre- 
existing right in the cultivator, of which he cannot be said toehave 
been deprived, the recognition of the principle of division is 

“~simply unavoidable. 

6. The amount of the proportion is quite a separate question ; 
and if stress is laid upon my inability to pronounce upon this point, 
it cannot be denied that some important data in regard to it, 
are well-known to the public, vès., that the revenue-charge was 
assessed by Akbar at one-third of the average produce and that 
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the ryle of aeons in respect of Bhag-rents is at present, half and 
half. It may be a question whether Akbar’s assessment did not 
also restrict the rent-charge to one-third ; but inasmuch as Akbar’s 
assessment has “never been interrupted nor the share prescribed 
by him ever reduced, the zemindars may with cogency of argu- | 
ment claim at the least one-third of the produce. I -might add 
that according to some public papers to which attention has been.’ 
recently called,® Sir Henry Ricketts himself once not only advo- 
cated the rule of proportion but proposed so much as two-fifths of ` 
the gross produce for the zemindar’s share. 
However, to define the exact amount of the share or according 
to my scheme, the several shares, it will, in my humble opinion, 
be necessary to institute a systematic investigation like that made 
by Akbar; and thisin part has become feasible, now that the 
Government is in possession of ample returns under the Road 
Cess Act, which would show the prevailing rents all over the 
country. — -a 
IIL Sir Henry recommends the appointment of umpires in 
order to assess a suitable rent, reference being had to the existing 
supply and demand. He appears to be at the same time in favor 
of allowing to the occupancy rayats a percentage over the rate 
paid by the tenant-at-will. I presume that a competition or 
economic rent is intended to be first assessed and then a percentage 
is proposed to be deducted from the amount so assessed in the case 
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* See the Hindu Patriot, dated 16th 
April 1877, and letter addressed by 
the British Indian Assoeiation to the 
Government of Bengal, under date 
the 15th December 1876. 


“XIII. The classification of the 
selected areas and holding should be 
commenced by breaking them up into 
areas of such distinctive soils whe 
ther natural or artificial, as may be 


t How lands ought to be compar- 
ed for the purpose of assessing rents 
is a question which does not seem 
to have received all the attention 
that it deserves. Sir Henry has 
asked derisively, “could the legisla- 
ture... rule... that the rent de- 
mandable should be determined by 
the deptlt of water found” on the 
land? Some people do in fact clas- 
sify landsas high or low; others 
according to the staple grown; set- 
tlemeitt officers have been known to 
classify as, Bhum Dumat, Matiyar, 
&c., much in the rough and ready 
way that one would classify soils into 
sandy, loamy or clayey, &e, ; and the 
Board of Revenue of the North- 
Western Provinces appears to have 
given these irregular methods, their 
utmost pretend in the following rule: 


recognised by local custom.” (The 
Indian Agriculturist, May 1, p. 130.) 

But local custom will probably. be , 
here found to be incoherent and in- 
adequate. I recommended a money- 
basis for the comparison, viz, the 
ratio between the value of produce 


and the cost of cultivation of the ' 


lands to be compared. This princi- 
ple not having been assailed I would 
not prolong my reply by dwelling 
upon it. I would only beg leave to 
urge that the three data, viz., value 
of produce, cost of cultivation and 
existing rent-rates have first to be” 
ascertained roughly for purposes of 
legislation, and that strict accuracy will 
not be required until the points come 
to be litigated upon, when too, the 
closest scrutiny will be practi- 
cable, | 
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of occupancy tenures. Now, there are only three conceivable modes 
of determining rents such as these, viz., Ist, by calculation upon 
the basis of political economy, 2nd, by comparison, of the lands to 
be assessed with lands actually held under competition, or 3rd, 
by actual competition. 
“"1. Calculation, We all know how Sir Barnes Peacock once 
attempted to realise the abstract definition of rent given by 
Malthus and how as Justice Norman observed “the system broke 
“down by its own weight.” The elements of competition do not 
admit of arithmetical calculation. Mr. Fawcett has rightly said 
that the theory of rent is not fo be imagined as available to “a 
land steward” for fixing the rent of any particular land.* And 
the remarks of Mr. W. T. Thornton in a recent paper about com- 
petition-prices will apply with equal force upon competition-rents. 
“What then ” he asks “ does regulate competition ? My answer 
is simply, nothing, There is no regularity about competition at 
~all. If if can properly be said to depend upon anything, it 
depends partly upon individual nécessity, partly on individual 
discretion ; and as for the first of these there is proverbially, and 
for the second manifestly, no law, so likewise is there no law of 
competition.” Ț 
2. Comparison. This method of assessing the rents will not 
stand the strict tests which Sir Henry applies to the Metayer system. 
Ifa competition-rent can be determined by umpires, from com- 
parison with lands actually held unger competition, it must be 
only in a loose manner ; and if such laxity is permissible, all 
objections to the metayer system would fall to the ground, especially 
-when the graduated scale of division recommended is taken into 
consideration. If we can say that land X ought to be assessed 
exactly as land A, B or C, we can assess the proportionate rents also, 
by classifying a number of typical lands A, B, O, &c., in a sufficient- 
dy exhaustive manner and fixing the respective proportions assign- 
able to each. Nothing short of this was attempted in my scheme. 
3, Actual competition. Strictly to follow out the reasoning 
of Sir Henry Ricketts to its ultimate consequences, all the 
cultivable Jands in the country should be made over to non- 
occupancy rayats, holding at competition-rates of rent; and where 
there are any occupancy rayats, they should be allowed to appro- 
priate acertain percentage upon the rents realised from the non- 
occupancy rayats, although they have not laid out any money 
“(like the zemindars) in purchasing their rights and although 
they do not ( like the cultivators ) employ personal or hired labor 
for cultivating the land! l 


” 


* Manual of Political economy, 3rd 1876. Art.“ Professor Cairnes on 
edition, p. 114. value.” p. 831. 
t Contemporary Review, October 
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Upon the same principle it would be necessary to repeal clause 
1 of Section 18 of the existing rent-law which was based upon 
Section 7 of Regulation V of 1812 and involves the long es- 
tablished principle of a uniform assessment of rent for all lands 
of the same class. The intimate connection of this principle with 
‘the rent system of this country was shown in my former contri- 4 
bution. The law of supply and demand would simply put an end , 
to it. . 

Englishmen seem, somehow or other. to give precedence to 
the claim of the rayat as based upon the period of occupation, 
over his claim based upon the labor of cultivation. The claim 
founded upon length of occupation, is said to have been in supposed 
accordance withjthe doctrine of presmiption. That doctrine, however, 
as clearly shown by Sir Barnes Peacock cannot apply in a case like 
the present; because the occupation in question is permissive and 
not adverse. Indeed. this same principle,regarding permissive occu- | 
pation, though virtually ignored in sec, 6 of Act X, has had to be-~ 
upheld in the following section, which enables the zemindar to debar 
all non-occupancy rayats from the privileges of section 6, by 
express stipulation. The other claim, which seems to be more 
rational, would place all cultivates upon an equal footing and, 
indeed, entitle the nou-occupancy cultivator to greater consideration 
than the non-cultivatmg occupancy rayat. 

In conclusion, I shall say, a few words with reference to the 
passage in my article about, Lord Cornwallis which has been so 
strongly animadverted upon by Sir Henry. I admit- that the 
language used byeme was harsh. Ofthe benefits conferred upon 
the zemindars and thence to a very large section of the communit 
by Lord Cornwallis, there can be no question and no question was 
intended to be raised ; in fact, praise from my pen was simply 
superfluous. But it does not follow that a misconception or haziness 
about the question of tenant-right could not have crept into Lord 
Cornwallis’ mind. And what better proof of this could be found 
than the fact that with the same breath an absolute proprie- 
tary right in land, with definite rules for exchange of leases 
upon the principle, of voluntary cuntract, was vested by him in the 
zemindars, and again that right was limited to no more than a 
certain proportion of the produce of land, while power was 
reseyved to Government for assessing the amount of rent demand- 
able by the zemindar notwithstanding their so-called absolute pro- 4 
prietary right? And as for the proportion itself, which is” 
above alluded to, the present diversity of opinion, quite as much 
as the inconsistency noticed above, will amply show whether or no 
it was a mistake to recognise the principle and yet to leave it open 
to future discussion or to be ignored outright. 

| i J. 0. G. 


ISLAM AS IT IS. (Lndependendt Section). 
By a European Haji. 
I.—Itrs SOCIAL ASPECT. 


Ann which has been treated by English authors with such 
: detail as that with which I am about to deal, requires that 
before entering upon it I should give my readers some intimation 
as to my reason for selecting a theme, which it might be thought 
had already been sufficiently dealt with in the many works, found- 
ed on personal experience of the practice of Mahomedanism, or 
òn learned and labourious enquiries into its theories and history, 
compiled or written by men, who in many instances have been 
eminently fitted for the purpose they had in hand. But I claim 
_to have viewed and studied Islam from a position which no other 
writer on the subject has adopted; a position, moreover, peculiar- 
ly adapted for the formation of an intimate and correct acquaintance 
with the subject, as it is exhibited in the daily life of Mahomedans., 
Having assumed the character of a convert to Islam for nearly 
two years, I mixed among Mahomedans.not only of India, but 
also of Arabia, Persia, and other countries, as a Mahomedan, and 
in that character performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, * My as- 
sumed character afforded me many advantages, ‘and facilitated the 
obtaining of opportunities that enabted me to pursue my study of 
Islam under the most. favourable circumstances—other than the 
mere fact of my having been thrown into intimate intercourse with 
“the “ Faithful.” 

Mahomedanism, like all other religious systems, admits of be- 
ing regarded from many different points of view: thus we may 
consider it asa scheme for the moral or social protection and direc- 
tion of its followers, or we may view it as a religious code, and 
enquire into the divinity of its origin. These are the two points 
from which Mahomedanism has hitherto been chiefly regarded by 
Christian writers, to the almost total exclusion of other and less 
important ones ; and it is to the investigation of Islam as a so- 
cial system, and its influence as such upon its followers, that I 
shall devote myself principally in these pages. 

Probably the most philosophical manner with which I could 
treat my subject would be to begin at its source—the restless craving 
for something better—something higher and more spiritual than 
the puerile idolatry to which he had been trained up—that lead 
Mahomed to retire from society to ponder on religion, and to, com- 


* I published an account of my the early part of 1876, 
pilgrimage in the Bombay Gazeitein 
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mune in the spirit with his God. This was the immediate cause 
‘whence has sprung forth the wonderful and extraordinary 
results, which form the history of the Mahomedan religion ; and 
still show themselves m the influence, which a belief in “the mis- 
sion of the prophet exerts upon peoples so widely-separated, sin, 
almost all else, as those who collectively form the world of Islam 

To treat the subject in this manner would, however, require a far 4 
more systematic and prolonged discussion than I am at present. 
inclined to eñter upan, Hence my determination to treat of Is- - 
lam as it is—recognising the existence of facts as of more direct 
importance than an enquiry into their origin, or an endeavour to 
reconcile them to the theories on which they are presumed to have 
established themselves, I will not, however, fix for myself any. 
especial limits, but diverge from a direct line whenever the occas- 
sion appears to require it, or such a course seems otherwise advis- - 
able. 

The Mahomedan religion has been frequently described as one’ 
of “forms and ceremonies ;’ but nothing can be more erroneous 
than the idea thus conveyed, Islam, like Christianity, has’ 
forms and ceremonies, but it no more professes to make obedience 
to its written law, or the punctual observance of its prescribed 
ceremonials, a key wherewith to unlock the adamantine gates of 
paradise, than does the Christian religion profess to provide salva- 
.tion through the medium of the two sacraments, Baptism and 
the partaking of the Lord’s Supper. And here we have the most 
remarkable feature which Islam as a social system presents, ad- 
mitting. its followers to a certain degree of laxity in the perfor- 
mance of their religious duties, by making those duties in no way, 
capable of influencing their-ultimate salvation and happiness. It 
takes away everything which can be considered in the light.of 
an inducement to compliance with formal observances, the number, 
length and minute details of which form a considerable interrup- 
tion to the business of the day ; and yet we find among Mahomed- 
ans of every race, that the observance of these obligations are in 
eight cases out of ten, strictly attended to. Nor is this com- 
pliancerwith the rigorous demands of the ceremonial law, ever 
viewed as a possible passport to heaven by those who observe it. 
This is the feature, which of all others that Islam presents, seems 
to me infinitely the most remarkable. Among Mahomedans faith, 
and faith only, is reeognised as the means sof attaining eternal A 
felicity. On the otber hand if we turn to the most strictly 
evangelical School of Christianity, we find no such theory > 
advanced. They indeed claim faith as the key of heaven, but 
they add that faith without works is as utterly ineffectual 
as works without faith, The Mahomedan who neglects good 
works is as certain of eventual happiness as he who performs 
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them, while he only who gives way to temptation and com- 
mits sin, is doomed to condign punishment. 

Like the Christian religion, Islam admits of the fullest deve- 
Jopment of the individual characters of its followers. The “ Peck- 
sniff,” the ** Micawber,” the “ Wellers,” and the innumerable other 
characters which Dickens has so inimitably drawn, may be found 
moving in every day Mahomedan society, as well as at home. 
, True, as when we look through a coloured glass upon a landscape 
` replete with varying tints, “the entire scene assumes the hue 
of the medium through which we gaze; so in observing the 
varieties of shade which gives life aud colour to Mahomedan life, 
we find its diversities “universally tinged with the bue of orien- 
talism. Nevertheless, in the former case, let us make the necessary 
allowance for the effects of the modifying medium, and we aé 
once recognise the perfectién of the landscape, and notwithstand- 
ing the uniformity of tint, discover beneath it that light and 

~ shade, aud minute modulations of coloring, which is a “type of 
nature’s handiwork.. And thus it is that beneath the outward uni- 
furmity of character which Islam has thrown over the daily life 
of its followers, the skilled analyst of human thoughts and feelings 
will find beneath the monotony of the prevailing tint, a rich aud 
ever varying diversity of sentiment and character. ‘Here is the 
error into which the Western observer generally falls when con- 
templating Mahomedanism: Islam, like a coloured atmosphere 
surrounds and envelops all that he gees, and in the very eagerness 
of his search he fails to penetrate the cloud, and thus receives 
the impression that all that his eye rests up®n bears the same 
- monotonous hue. Islam is as fixed and unalterable a law as were 
the decrees of the Medes and Persiaus of old supposed to be; 
but while from the strictness and minuteness of its injunctions, it 
maintains a certain uniformity of external or formal eharacter 
‘among its followers, its theories leave the mind free to range at 
will and select its tenets from a field ful ly as diversified as the 
orthodox Protestant church affords, What’ in fact the iron rule of 
the Protector temporarily accomplished in England, what the senile 
cant of Louis the XIV. brought about for a time in Paris is this 
what Islam has done permanently. No one will or indeed can deny, 
that on ninety per cent. of professing Christians, Christianity pro- 
duces no extérnal marks, no peculiarities of manner, custom, or habit 
of thought which can serve to identify them from ‘infidels, atheists, 
“theists, or what not, so far as their daily lives are concerned. The 
average Christian decides his daily actions not by the Bible code, 
but by the code of honour, and that intuitive sense of right 
and wrong which we term conscience; not so the Moslem. We 
speak of a man being conscientious, he speaks of his being obe- 
dient to the lav—in another word, religious, Islam like Hindooism, 
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like Brahmoism, like Christianity, like all religious systems which 
have ever existed or ever will exist, has produced many hypo- 
.. crites—religioug pretenders who are outwardly scrupulous and 
finical about their “ duty,” but are mwardly as “ whited sepulchres.” 
f have compared the effects of Islam, to the forced religion of the 
English Commonwealth and the latter years of Louis the XIVs 
relgn—but the parallel is scarcely just. The religious enthusiasm 


of these periods was hypocrisy of the worst kind—forced and un- , 


natural; but the enthusiasm which is universal throughout Islam 
is spontaneous and natural. How to account for this fact, appa- 
rently contrary to the natural order of man’s inclinations, 
is not so difficult as it may at first appear; and the solution 
of the problem lies in the’ different aspects in which the Christian 
and the Moslem regard God. It cannot, I think, be questioned 
that to the Christian the pre-eminent attribute of the Divinity 
with which he is concerned, is His justice. The very lowest of 


the uneducated classes at Lome, regard God simply as a judge; - 


as the being who will hereafter apportion to them either eternal 
‘ punishment or eternal bliss “ according to their works,” and this 
idea is not lost though slightly modified among the better edu- 
cated classes. Such an idea, though known to the Moslem, exer- 
cises but the faintest possible influence upon him. To him Mercy 
is a synonym for the Deity, as it is the one attribute of the 
Divinity on which he longs. to dwell. How strikingly is this 
fact evidenced in many incidents of my intercourse with Maho- 
medans in my assumed character. Over and over again, when 
rebuked by men bf varying religious character and sincerity for. 
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neglecting religious obligations, my reply that “God is the- 4 


merciful, the forgiver,’ * has been accepted as a sufficient 
excuse. To the Moslem- there is nothing to fear from God for 
disobedience, nothing to gain from obedience} Such being the 
case, how comes it that the Moslem is so obedient to the most’ 
exacting duties requited of him? Probably the most active cause 
is the consensus of opinion on the subject. The Moslem who neg- 
lects his duties (except a convert) is not advised nor spoken to on 
the subject by his co-religionists, but as fast as bis indifference to 
his religious duties becomes developed, so does he find himself 
gradually slipping out of the pale of the society in which he at 
firstemoved, until eventually, without any direct or marked break 
in his intercourse with his fellows, he becomes a social outcast, 


He still speaks and is spoken to, and none but thosé initiated ir” 


the daily life of Mahomedans could mark any peculiarity in the 
intercourse ; but none the less does he and those he confers with 


recognize the fact that “between me and thee there is a great _ 


* Allaho Akbar wa al Chafur. sion” and not to sins of “com- 
+ Irefer here only to sins of “ omis- mission.” 
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gulf fixed.” The Christian who has fallen from the path of recti- 
tude is spurned and contemned, msulted and loathed by those 
who before hailed him with pleasure. Not so the Moslem in a 
similar condition ; he may bea fallen brother, but he is still a 
_ brother. -Pity and not contempt, sorrow and not censure, are 
meted out to him. Hence religion becomes to the Moslem a bond 
of unity to all that enchains his earthly affections. Again, to the 
_ Christian the very existence of God, though ever admitted, is 
seldom if ever recalled to his thoughts amidst the hurry and bustle 
of his every-day life. To the Moslem the image of God is almost 
ceaselessly present. He closes his eyes at night, breathing a decla- 
ration of His Unity and His Mercy ; his first words.in the morning 
are but a repetition of the same truths-; throughout the day, his 
meals, his out-goings, his incomings, his business, his intercourse’ 
with his friends and acquaintances, in fact almost all that he does 
recalls the existence of God to him, through the medium of phrases 
~and exclamations of pious import, which seem never to lose this 
power from the frequency with which they occur. Those who 
have had an opportunity of watching the course of Moslem con- 
versation, cannot fail to have noticed this fact. Often does the 
simple reply, Subhan Allah—Praise be to God, the common re- 
joinder to an enquiry as to a person’s health—lead to a discussion, 
brief but.earnest, on religious topics. Indeed no thinking man can 
move amongst Mahomedans, and listen to or take a part in their 
ordinary discourse without having his reflections turned towards 
“ thoughts of another world than this, where all is pure and holy.” 
Such at least has been my experience. Hera then, we have in 
these two facts, an explanation of the cause which produces the 
religious aspect which tones all Islam, Itis the custom among 
Christian writers to brand this admission orrather intermixture 
of religion with the every-day affairs of life, as the result of hypo- 
‘erisy. Nothing can be more false or more unfounded. Islam, as 
I have said, has its hypocrites, its Pecksniffs: who make a trade of 
religion, but it kas none of that lesser hypocrisy which is so-pain- 
fully evident among ~Christians.- When the Moslem ejaculates, 
Insha Liah, if it please God, he recognises the full forceeof what 
he saysand he means it; when he exclaims that his misfortunes 
are the will of God, he shows by his actions that he utters no 
meaningless profession of faith. How many Christians are ghere 
to whom these statements would apply? We profess a faith, a 

“trust in God, which scarce one in a thousand of us really has. 
` We find it an almost invariable rule that men who devote their 
time and energies to one particular object, become intellectually 
cramped and incapable of appreciating other subjects, Intense 
application to a speciality, blunts our- keenness for other studiés, 
and it might be thought that the pre-eminent position which 
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religion takes among Mahomedans, would tend to prevent their 
entering upon more worldly themes with any great degree of 
enterest. Indeed some writers have asserted this to be the case. 
Itis not so; religion undoubtedly obtains among them a more 
universal and frequent consideration than any other theme, but it 
does not by any means totally exclude mundane affairs, nor does 


it mar their enjoyments. The native theatres of Bombay attract y 
alike the Cabulee and the Arab, who understanding but little , 


of the dialogue follow the exits and entrances of the various 
characters with’ intense interest. Asa specimen of the manner in 
which such amusements are regarded, I will give an incident from 
my experience in Bombay. The play was, if I remember correctly, 
Indur Sabha, one of the miost popular dramas of the Hindustani 
stage. land my two companions, one a native of Mecca, the other 
a Cabulee, were seated among the “gods,” who in an Indian 
theatre occupy the lower instead of the upper regions. During 
the play a Lall Dev (red devil or satyr) appeared: “now God be 
praised, but that és a devil (shyfan)” quoth the Arab, “Ob Ma- 
homed, how can you talk of God, his name he praised, and 
the devil in one breath?” cried the Cabulee. “Why not” 
rejoined the man of Mecca “wouldn’t you say God save us 
from the devil the pelted of stones”? “True, but it is not 
good to use such words here in a theatre; it is bad to pray 
in an unclean house.” “By God-+ if it .is bad to say God’s 
name here, it is worse to come, and sit here.” This is the test 
by which the Moslem commonly decides all questions of right 


or wrong; and feminds me of the “ converted collier” who 


created such a sensation in England some five years ago. Preach=~. 


ing one time in Dublin he exclaimed—‘“ would you like to die in 
a theatre, or in a gin-palace, or in a gambling hell, because if you 


would, there’s no harın in going to them (sie) places, This is, in < 
fact, a common notion among “ Methodists ;” Christians in general ` 


refer religion to “its proper time and place;” the Moslem holds 
every time and place not directly eonnected with sin, as fit for 
religious discourse, The dialogue which I have jast given will 
sliow that-“ opinions differ” among the faithful as to the legiti« 
macy of theatfical entertainments. Many indeed hold them un- 
lawful, others go from the musjid to the theatre. I have myself 
séen a Moslem t praying in a theatre, not of course, when the 
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geem, the exclamation which every t Here ag everywhere else througli- 
good Moslem uses when he yawns, the ont these prayers I limit the phrase 
prophet having said that “the devil Moslem, or Mahomedan, and its 
jumps down a yawning throat ;” the equivalents to its strict sense—an 
phrase is also used during the Aaj, orthodox, or sunni. Mahomedan un- 
- when stoning the devils at Mina, Jess when the words Shiab, &c., may 
t Walah, the common oath of an he used in conjunction with them. 
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performance was going on. ‘This incident will also serve to 
explain my-meaning in affirming that Islam affords an opening 
for the developmerit of individual character, 

“ Moulvie,” said Ione day to a religious friend of mine, “it 
is forbidden to play games of chance, does the prohibition iuclude 
‘billiards (mez par goli khalna ?) “which is a game of skill?” 
“Tt is doubtful,” he replied, “ but it is better not to engage in it.” 
Such is the general opinion, not only of billiards, but of cards, though 
among the lower classes in Bombay both games are extremely 
popular ; and I know of one coffee-house at least where “ Puchees ” 
“twenty-five ” is nightly played by men otherwise “in the odour 
of sanctity.” I visited this Moulvie one day, while wearing a 
solah topee, instead of the fez which I generally adopted on such 
occasions, A Shiah who was present made’some observation as to 
my wearing an “ English topee” which I did not fully hear.; but 
turning to the Moulvie I asked his opinion as to whether or 
-pot it were lawful to wear an article of dress peculiar to 
Christians. “ You are” he replied “a European, why should 
you not wear the dress to which you are accustomed,” J said that 
it was the general practise for Mahomedans to wear a peculiar kind 
of head-dress, which served to distinguished them from Hindoos, 
&e. God” he replied “ has given but one direction as to dress.” 
Much diversity of opinion was expressed to me by Moslems on 
this subject, but I always came off victor—by asking whether 
a clean heart (saf dil) or a new puggree was the more accept- 
able to God. 

These incidents will be, I trust, suficient tẹ show that the 
code of Islam is neither so narrow nor so strict in its obligations 
as we are commonly told, so far as practise is concerned. The 
doctrines of Islam are however less open to dispute, though they 
are not all “assertions which it is heresy to question” as one 
author asserts; according to the generally-received opinion that 
Munkir and Nakir, the two angels who are described as examin- 
ing a deceased Moslem immediately after his burial, really go 
through the ceremony of questioning the deceased as to his belief 
and conduct when in the world. I heard the subject discussed in 
English by two Mahomedans, one arguing that the account of 
the ceremony was to be read literally, the other, that it was to 
be considered Majuz, or figurative. A, argued that inasmuche as 
the prophet had once stated that he had heard the groans of a 
“deceased man who was being belabourded, the passage must be 
taken in a literal sense, B, maintained the figurative view on- 
the ground that two angels could hot possibly pass from grave to 
grave with sufficient celerity to perform the same task wherever ~ 
and whenever a Mahomedan was buried; he also viewed the 
prophet’s declaration in a figurative sense, giving as his reason for 
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so-doing two assertions of the prophet, which he worked into a 
pretty fair syllogism thus :— I 

The prophet said no man can hear the groans of the deceased 
when being tortured. 

The prophet said “ I am only a man ;” 

Therefore the prophet could not have heard the groaning of a © 
deceased man suffering torture. I theed scarcely add that A, was - d 


“Convinced against his’will, - ‘i 
So held his Gwn'epinion still.” ` i) 


A frequent point of disputation is as, to what a belief in the 
Kalma, or creed™ necessarily imples. The reader who is anxious 
to know what the two fundamental points of Mahomedan belief 
may be made to mean, can refer ta “ Ockley’s Saracens” where he 
will find an explanation of their meaning written by a celebrated 
divine, and extending over several pages of small type! 


The Koran ‘itself declares that itis sufficient for salvation that-— 
a man should repeat the kalma with a believing heart. Many 
Mahomedans contend however that a belief in the kalma ne- 
cessarily implies a belief in the principal doctrines of the re- 
ligion as well, and they base their argument upon the principle 
that if you believe Mahomed to bé the prophet of God, you 
must also believe whatever he has said—since it is impossible 
that the prophet of God should ether wilfully or unknowingly 
tell a falsehood. This argument is found among Christians, 
for it is needless to say thata belief in Christ is held to impress a 
belief in the doctwines he taught. But although the Koran itself 
explicitly states that Mahomed’s declaration on religious matter.. 
. is “to be received” (and by inference, as infallible) I have heard 
_ many Moslems question whether it was essential to salvation 
that any other doctrine or doctrines beyond those contained in the 
kalma (in their most limited sense} should be received. ' ? 
It will now be evident to my readers, that not only has the Ma- 
homedan a certain amount of option as to the degree of attention 
he pays to the ceremonial portion of the law, and as to his daily 
conduct, but also as to his belief. All this is radically opposed 
to what the majority of authorst tell us on the subject, nor need 
any surprise be felt that it isso, Few ifany Mahomedans when 
writing or speaking of religion will admit that there can by any 
possibility be a doubt as to the absolute correctness’ of their own 4 
views, and hence men who form their acquaintance with Mahome- 


* The Kalma exists in several the shortest form, and|in Arabic ` 
forms, each of whieh contains how- reads thus :— Za illaha illallah, Maho- . 
ever but the two distinct assertions, med arrasool'ullah. 
that “there is no God but Allah, and f English and Mahomedan. 
Mahomed is his prophet.” This is 
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danism through the medium of books are frequently led «into 
error. While, however, each Mahomedan holds his own views 
With as much persistency as any Christian sectayian, unlike the 
latter, he does not consign all who. differ from him to the abode 
of Eblis* The character I assumed was ‘peculiarly favourable 
for an investigation as to the exact amount of uniformity of belief 
existing among Mahomedans, for each one with whom I conversed 
„viewed me as a possible convert to his own-theories and thus 
pleaded‘his cause with energy, whereas In disputing with those 
whom he supposed to be a born Mabomedan, he would adopt the 
tone of one who argued “for argument’s sake,” or as though 
seeking. for information—unless, of course, when speaking with 
an intimate acquaintance. 

There are two subjects which may perhaps be most suitably 
introduced here:—the personal character of Mahomed,. a 
gehad, or religious war, . We need not -dip far into the writings 
~of European authors on these subjects, to detect the impulse 
under which they write. From Alexander Ross + to Major 
Osborn, our authors seem to have considered it their duty when 
discussing such questions to heap together all the calumny they 
could, and excite themselves into fierce denunciations of the pro- 
phet, as an “ambitious politician,” an “assassin,” one who 
sought only “worldly dominion,” a “libertine,” and so forth ; nor 
is the gehad a subject> which ae writers can „afford to discuss 
calmly, dispassionately or truthfully. eJehad had been denounced as 
being the “obligation under which the faithful lie, to kill and 
destroy all infidels ; ” and Europeans generally “insist on holding 
-the opinion, that every Mahomedan who neglects an opportunity 
of giving an infidel the choice between death or Islam i is esteemed 
little better than an infidel himself. Let it be sufficient to say 
that did the Koran or the Miskat al Masibah§ support this theory, 
there is scarcely,a Mahomedan in the country.whose bands would 
not now be dipped in English blood. As pointed out in an able 
article which recently appeared i in Frasers Magazine, from the 
pen of the learned negro, the Revd. Mr. Blyden, an orientalist 
of no mean attainments and conversant with Mahomedansim, the 
influence of race has often been mistaken for the influence of reli- 
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* The devil, said to have received 
this name when he refused to wor- 
‘ship Adam: the name signifies “ one 
who despairs of God’s mercy.” 
- + Alexander Ross was the first 
translator of the Koran into English, 
and made his translation from André 
du Ryers’ French Koran: Ross 
terms the Koran a “gallimafry of 
errors,” 


t See Islam under the Arabs recent. 
ly published. 

$ The traditions of the prophet. 
The Revd, Mr. Hughes of Lahore, is 
lam glad to learn, endeavouring to | 
pracure the republication of the only 
English translation which has ever 
appeared of this work, which is as’ 
important as it is interesting, 
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gion; and it is really painful to read the wild ravings of some of 
the writers who have blundered on this head. It does not, however, 
come within the scope of this article to discuss the literary produc- 
tions on either Side of the question; if it did 1 could quote pages from 
writers whose fanaticism against Islam must seem to those better ac- 
quaiuted with the subject as little superior to the wild utterings of > 
an alarmed imbecile. Among Mahomedans the feelings towards 
disbelievers, especialky Christians; are rather those of pity and com-/ 
passion, than of hatred. Oneevening in Bombay I was sittingina 
coffee shop with a Christian, to whom I gave my hookah to smoke, 
this being contrary to the well-known custom of the Indian Mahome- 
dans. I was not surprised when the proprietor’s son came up and 
expostulated with me for “ defiling” his hookah by such a procee- 
. dure. I only laughed and resumed the hookah myself, whereupon 
the exciteable youth exclaimed “you are a kafir (infidel) too.” 
Throwing the hookah down I quickly made him retreat with a 
hotter ear than probably he had ever felt before, and the words- 
“ kelb-bin-kelb” (dog and son of a dog) echoing after him. The 
whole assembly rose, and an aged man who was well-known to all 
present and much respected by them, acting the part of spokes» 
man, enquired from me the reason of my violent procedure. I 
recounted the circumstances precisely as they had occurred, and 
while I was mildly censured by the old man for the misconduet 
of allowing a Christian to smoke a Moslem-hookali, my adversary 
was roundly rated for applying the word kuftrtome, He (my oppo- 
nent) thereupon explained that if was not to me, but tomy com- 
panion that he had spoken; “ and dost thou not know ” quoth the old - 
man, “that a Christman is not an infidel?” (kafir), aud a regular 
chorus of “ Subban Allah, yih Ë such bat hai” (praise be God, 7 
these are true words) and such like phrases assented to the statement. 
This incident shows how false is the theory that Christians are 
* hated’ by all Mahomedans ; in fact none but a most ignorant Maho- 
medan would dream of calling a Chistian or a Jew a kafir. 
Christians are however Musrickoona * literally, that is to say, 
people who associate another God with God. Christians will of 
course«deny that their belief in the Trinity implies anything of 
this kind, but with this I have nothing to.do—I am simply ex- 
plaining Mahomeda views on the subject. To return to the 
gehad, Christians though not kafirs are still outside the pale of 
Islam, and being so are open to jehad ; hence the subject at the , 
present time especially is one of considerable interest, and the 
following brief summary of the opinions common among Indian 
Mahomedaus will I hope throw some light on it. 

A Mahomedan is not bound to engage ingehad against a country 
er people who permit him to exercise his religion without hindrance, 
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* Islam and race distinctions, Frasers Magazine, November 1876, 
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nor cana jehad be proclaimed: without sufficient cause being shéwn. 
In the lesser “jehad’* the rights of even infidels against whom it 
is not directed should be respected. ° 

The “lesser gehad” is where one-or more particular -sects 
have acted aggressively towards Mahomedans, and the jehad is 
directed only against them. The‘ greater jehad “+ is when-Islam 
faces all disbelievers; and fights until either ald disbelievers are 
exterminated, yield tribute or are converted. Christians may- even 
assist in the “lesser jehad.” “Towards the close of the- pilgrim 
season of 1875-76, the war in Turkey was formally declared to 
be a gehad by the ulema (or council of the learned) in Mecca, 
On the evening of the day on- which. I learned this fact, I drove 
down to a Musafir-khanat.in the native town of Bombay, where 
I knew I should meet several Arab, Persian, and. Hindustani 
Mahomedans ;. and having seated myself among: them; after the 
customary salutations, I seized the first opportunity of enquiring 
“whether they had heard. of the declaration of the jehad: at Mecca. 
“Jehad L” cried: an Iranee (Persian§) who was regarded as a 
free-thinker,.“ the Turks- can’t make a jehad, for they want the 
English to help them.” “ What a wise man!” retorted the child of 
Mecca, mentioned in a preceding page, “Itis a Jehad against 
Russ (Russia). and: not against England? “ Why” said: another, 
“did not the English and. French make jehad against Russia for 
the Sultan (of Turkey) before, why should. they not do it again ?” 
From this it may be seen. that jehad is, in the Mahomedan mind, 
by no means a synonym for fanaticism, wanton outrage and 
bloodshed, as Christian. writets are continually asserting. If 

-insjead. of defining a yehad as “a war of extermination against 
infidels,” our authors would. describe it as“ a war in defence of 
Islam.’ they would be much nearer the truth. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of Mahomed’s-. character 
ds it affects Mahomedans of the present.day, I wish-to- enter a 
strong’ protest against the attempts made by many learned orien- 
talists towards elucidating Mahomedan character and sentiment 
by philological research. As an example-ofwhat I allude-to let 
me refer to My. Blyden’s article on “Islam and race distinctions.” 
In commenting on Major Osborn’s remarks on jehad, Mr. 
Blyden points out that the word Mushrikun in the Koran, 
translated: “ polytheists” by Rodwell, and “idolators’”’ by Bale, is 


slane as iË is.. ‘ 


`~” Jehad esseghir $ dranee means literally a native of 


t Jehad Atkabeer: : 

t Musajfir-bhanalié, a travellers’ 
house, is the oriental equivalent for 
the English. Hotel: The traveller 
however gets no other accommodation 
than empty rooms. He must provide 
and cook his own meals, &e, 


Iran, but in-India, Arabia, &., it is 
more commonly used.in the wider 
sense of any Persian ;.thus you will 
here of an ‘‘TIranee Bagdadee,” a, 
Persian of Bagdad. It is also oc¢asion- 
ally used as a synonym for the word 
DATAR 
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“ a'term in which the radical idea is that of association,” and adds 
that the sura or verse in which it occurs, “is addressed to 
Arabs who believed in and worshipped only the true God, and 
refers to the treatment to be accorded by them to those Arabs 
who joined the worship of idols with that of the true God? My. 
Blyden’s remark on the etymology of the word is most probably 
perfectly correct, for he is I belseve a highly accomplished Arabic, 
scholar ; but I assert positivly that the inference which he appears 
to draw; namely, that the word Mushrikun in the sura alluded 
to should not be viewed as applying to Christians ; however correct 
it may be, as regards the prophet’s intention when writing the 
_ Verse, it is totally at variance with the generally received opinion 
of Mahomedans, I speak on this matter authoritativly because, 
while engaged in revising the account of my pilgrimage to Mecca, 
with a view to republishing it, I devoted a good deal of time and 
trouble to ascertaining the exacti meaning commonly applied to 
the word. Here are briefly some of the answers I received to my- 
enquiries, | 


Every one not-being a Moslem. 

Every one except Jews and Moslems, 

Every one who believes in more than one God. 

iuvery one who asserts that God is not an Absolute unity, 
and entirely without an equal., 


7 +. é 

Now not one.of these definitions agrees with Mr. Blyden’s ‘ren- 
dering of the wotd, and the same remark applies to all the answers 
I received, It must be remembered that to judge of the influence 
which any part or word of the Koran exerts upon Moslems, we` 
should not seek for the strict etymological meaning, or the philo- 
logical value of the word, or its root; nor for the sense in which it 
was originally used—but for the interpretation which the Mahe- 
medans of the present day give to it. Mr, Blyden’s assertion that 
the sura referred to does not direct an indiscriminate and unpro- 
voked jehad against Christiansyis perfectly correct; but the argu- 
ment on which he bases his opinion is equally .wrong, and he thus 
resembles a man who has walked along å crowded roadway instead 
of on the footpath, for his safe arrival at his destination is simply 
a fortuitous occurrence, and he has run a serious and altogether 
unnecessary risk of being knocked down on the way and so com- , 
mitting a blunder. . Fe 

We now come to che last question with which I will deal in this 
paper, namely, the influence which the personal character of th 
prophet still bears upon his followers. | 

If we scan the voluminous records of the history of man— 
‘omitting Sacred Writ—or labour through the still wider pages of 
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that fantastic history with which the soaring imagination of man- 
kind in every age and clime, seeking for an ideal perfection of hero- 
ism has filled the -realms of fiction; there is one name which 
stands forth from the crowd, like a massive diamond far outshin-~ 
ing the paler gems by which it is surrounded, and claims our 
consideration as a reality superior in its grandeur to all that 
the mightiest intellect has yet conceived. For centuries buried 
beneath the scorn and contempt heaped upon it by all who at the 
time boasted learning or civilization; spurned and contemned, 
submerged beneath a sea of contumely, that name still shines 
forth, if not as that of the apostle of God, at least as that of one 
of the grandest and noblest examples of the might and power 
of God, as displayed in the abilities He has bestowed upon man- 
kind, His last, as His eternal creation. Granting that the name 
of Mahomed, the prophet of Arabia, is symbolical of religious 
error, admitting that it is the living memory of one who cried in 
bitter acknowledgment of his own weakness—“‘I am no more 
than a man,’—allowing that the weakness so freely owned led him 
into sin—if not into crime; there still rises up a picture of 
trust in the almighty power and the infinite mercy of God, such 
as the pages of no other history can record as having been ex- 
celled, “ We are three, for God is with us” replied the prophet 
when Aburake feared their approaching foes; and here we have 
a key to what else would be a mystery. Mortal man, unaided 
by the strength which can be born alene of pure reliance on God, 
could never have accomplished that which Mahomed has done. 
It was one of the bitterest of the curses which Eve brought upon 
mankind, that taught us to recognise our own weakness. Poor 
finite man how oft has thy intellectual conceptions towered high, 
unto the heaven of perfection, only that the weight of the mighty 
structure which it had raised should fall tumbling into ruins 
overwhelming the base weakness of the flesh on which it was built. 
How many a loving, longing, aching heart has groaned at the 
miseries of its surroundings and in the extremity of its anguish cried 
aloud to God as the old Rabbi to the angel, “I pray thee, write 
me down as one who loves his fellowmen.” Was Mahomed such a 
man as this ?—or was he an ambitious, heartless, revengeful hypo- 
crite as he has been often ‘painted ? I am not going to discuss here 
the pros and cons of this question ; they would be indeed ål- 
together irrelevant to my present purpose ; but the character of 
the prophet is so intimately connected with that of his follow- 
ers that itis impossible to wholly omit the consideration of it, 
In no other case which the history of religions produces, can 
the personal character of the founder or leader claim to ‘have 
established such a wonderful impression of itself on all his 
followers, as it has ever been admitted that of Mahomed has 
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effectually stamped upon his people. This fact indeed has been 
frequently:misapplied by imperfectly qualified critics as a support 
on which to hang their fiercest denunciations of the prophet 
and his followers, They have asserted that Mahomed was 
“bigoted, sensual, ambitious,” and wholly devoid of good; and_ 
that consequently his followers are not one whit better than 
the man they love to paint as the fiercest fanatic whose 
name has been recorded, little less indeed than an inhuman,{ 
monster, unequalled for depravity and viciousness, More. recent | 
writers :have brought themselves, by the influence of candour and 
justice to admit that the old estimate of the prophet and his 
people was-erroneous ; that the Koran was not a mere incoherent 
mixture of blasphenry and absurdity, but a religious, social and 
legal code, eminently suited to the need of the people for whose 
especial .use it was-compiled, and adapted to the wants of the 
nation amidst which it was first promulgated. But even ‘yet it 
would seem that the prevailing idea of Islam is that it is a narrow,” 
bigoted creed, entirely opposed to social progress in its internal. 
effect—and the bitter, uncompromising foe of every. one else, 
an implacable, hating, bloodsucking code, in its external aspect. 
All this is founded not on fact, but on facts which have been 
garbled, mutilated and misrepresented to an extraordinary. degree, . 
So much has this been the case that even those facts which it, 
would seém impossible to present ia such a manner—for example, 
the recognition of Christians and Jews as worshippers of and 
believers in the same God whom the prophet termed Allah—have 
been seized upon by Christians as a medium for fresa” invective. 
That Mahomed’s religion contains elements derived from the twe. 
systems just named.can scarcely be questioned, but that he adopted 
so much from them witha view to conciliating their professors, 
ds an absurdity. Judaism, with its ceremonial services and legal 
prohibitions, comes much nearer Islam, than ‘can Christianity be 
supposed to do; yet the distinction between the Christian and 
Mahomedan religions is, in its detail, scarcely less obvious than 
the distinction between Islam and Judaism, and this remark 
applies with equal force to the conditions in which these religions 
existed in the seventh century as well as at the present moment, 
Whatever may have been Mahomed’s motives in teaching the doc- 
trines of Islam, there cannot be a doubt as to tke chief and most 
jasting result of the lessons he imparted to. his followers: and what „4 
is this result? Is it the formation of an éarthly hell in which 
the only bond of friendship. which exists is a fiendish craving for 
the destruction of all that stands without its limits? Far indeed 
from this, as I have shown, the Moslem holds God as the fountain 
of mercy and compassion ; he believes these to be the grand dis- 
tinctions of the Divinity; and he looks upon their imitation by 
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man, as his noblest ambition, at least so far as this world iş con- 
cerned. That Mahomed taught this doctrine is not to be denied. 
In the Koran he dwells on it over and over again. God to the 
Mahomedan isa Being who delights to welcomê the repentant ; 

: Whose greatest joy is to, forgive, and Whose loving kindness is 
supreme. Nor is the doctrine of love to man less prominently a 
feature of Islam, though it is to be regretted that it is perhaps 

. less forcibly advocated in the Koran; but nothing can be more 
explicit or less open to. question than the answer which the pro- 
phet gave to the enquirer who asked, “ how are the poor to give 
alms?’ mark the reply—“ He who leadeth the blind, giveth alms,” 

It is impossible to go beyond this in recognition of the relations 
which connect man and man together, and place both in their 
mutual relationship into connection with the Deity, That Ma- 
homed “was far from being a man devoid of humanity or those 
affections which stir the softest emotions of mankind, this one 
~~ Incident does much to prove; if indeed it stood alone, like a 
/ bright coin half hidden in a gutter, it would still show that dark 
and noisome as its resting place might be, it was not incapable of 
holding some of the pure gold of human sympathy. But this is 
not the only incident of the kind ; even more forcible still as show- 
ing the weakness of a iman who never quailed at death, are the 
silent tears which rolled from his eyes for one who had passed 
away, one- whom he had loved with a rich intensity of affec- 
tion. No tradition of the prophet has left its impress more 
clearly on the Moslem, than that which bids him love his mother. 
So farindeed does this principle go, that the enbelieving mother 
is regarded as still worthy of the utfost devotion which the son 
can offer, A young Hindoo who had recently become a convert 
to Islam spoke one day in my presence, to some Mahomedans 
about his parents, and related how his mother had thrown herself 
_’ at his feet and offered to sell her last jewel to procure his re-ad- 
mission into his father’s caste. Boy-like the young fellow was not 
altogether unmoved while relating the incident, but endeavoured 
to hide his emotion with an attempt ata jest. His companion, 
a boy but little older or more thoughtful than himself, looked grave, 
and an old man who sat near read a long and serious lecture to the 
offender, telling him in effect that although he had become a 
Mahomedan, he should still love and reverence his mother, and 
a yield her obedience in everything that did not conflict with his 
religious duty: “ assuredly” he concluded “ for every grief you 
cause your mother, God will punish you.” Nor of over twenty 
Mahomedans present, including Skiahs, Sunnis, Persians, Hindu- 
stanies and Arabs, was there one whose tongue refrained from en- 
dorsing the old man’s words, while be himself spoke with emotion. 
Can the man the traditions of whom uphold such theories as these 
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be fairly described as “ a gloomy fanatic,” and a “ stern, unyielding 


moralist devoid of human sympathies’? * Moving in the outer - 


world of every-day life the Mahomedan exhibits a calm and placid 
exterior; no sentiments and but little emotion ever betray them- 


selves on his well-regulated countenance; and so the Europeans. 


who know nothing more of them than what they thus see, imagine 


that the unmoved features represent the hidden heart as it really ,` 


is, Come with me then, and see in thought what I have seen in 
reality. It is the night the “ glorious night” of shab-i-barat.* 
The first watch of the day on which the angels fill in the books 
of man’s destiny and sum up the record of the past twelve 
months—all is rejoicing and festivity. Near and around the. 
Kubristans or burial grounds, booths are erected and filled with 
all that can attract the eye of the young Moslem or induce the 
older to spend a rupee, for all Islam keeps holiday to-night. In 
the mosques pious men sit reading their Korans to attentive 


gatherings, and there as everywhere the best clothes alone are -7 


worn, Long irregular processions are formed as the crowds wind 
along through the narrow irregular streets, for almost all are 


hurrying in the same direction—mix with the throng and listen ` 


to what you can overhear—do not be ashamed to play the eaves- 
dropper, there is no danger of your Jearning State secrets. With 
some conversation is on general topics, others talk over the past— 
not a few are recalling those who are gone; and yet some more, 
tasheh int hand, breathe half audible prayer8. As we near the 
graveyard the throng thickens and begins to accelerate its speed— 
conversation flags, droops and ultimately ceases, jest and laughing 


A 


gives place to gravity of countenance, for every step recalls the—... 


time when the same journey was made with the melancholy into- 
nation of the Kulma f bidding its farewell to those who had beer 
near and dear—nor can the Moslem forget that on this day will be 


recorded the decision whether or not he shall live to see its anin- - 


versary, and thus we.each the gate of the burial ground. Lining 
the path on either side are rows of beggars, principally old women 
and crippled men, Equally numerous are the vendors of ever- 
greens which are hastily purchased to lay on the graves of the 
Joved and lost. And now the crowd divides pressing some this way 


and some that, swaying, pushing, squeezing and struggling through 


s Shak-i-barat—night of record, 
the 15th day of the month of Shaban, 
beginning at 6 p.m. It is also termed 
lactat-al-mubarik, the blessed night ; 
lavlat arrahmat, night of mercy ; and 
ludlat-al-fareka, night of discernment. 

+ Tasheh, the Mahomedan rosary 
containing 100 beads, to assist the re- 
collection in repeating the 100 names 
of God—or a given number of Fatiha 


sala a eee 
(ist chapter of Koran) or Zulhg 
(112th chapter of the Koran, &e. > 


generally keep repeating the Kulma 
as they pass along: The Seedee or 
Negro Mahomedans of Bombay shout 
it out in chorus with considerable 
yeu but this method is not approy. 
ea OF, 
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$ At funeral processions, the people” 
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the return crowds that are making their way out. To the European 
mind there is much that harmonises but ill with the place. -Fire- 
works rushing through the air in such quick succession that their 
continual bursting resembles the echoing of a feu de joie, laughing 
and jokes may now and then he heard, but only among the younger 
and more thoughtless, and a chiding look or reproachful word stops 
~ it though but for a while. Watch the crowd as it passes along, 
ever separating and diminishing as one after another steps aside to 
pray by a well-known grave. Scarcely one but bears a bunch of 
evergreens, in one hand, anda rupee or two of small change in 
the other, dropping pie by pie and pice by pice into the hands 
the laps or kushkuls* of the fakeers and miskinst who line the, 
paths. Now we step aside and see what it is which makes the 
graveyard the common rendezvous to-night. I have seen many 
a young and many an old Moslem’s lip quiver as he too stept from 
among the crowd to among the tombs, Here the outward pride of 
~~Islam, as of all things earthly, passes away, and the sad, bitter 
realization of life and death takes its place. Reverently standing 
by the grave the Moslem prays, first the Fatiha, a truly 
beautiful prayer, and then a self-dictated prayer for mercy to him 
who lies buried there, and for him who prays.- His prayer finished 
the “stern Moslem who knows no earthly tie” kueels down and 
with careful and loving hands, re-arranges the simple stones which 
mark the surface of the grave, and puts the evergreens carefully 
down, as emblems that the dead are not forgotten. Come now 
and penetrate into the more lonely portions of tbis great field 
of death. Here by a lonely grave, which to ¢he initiated bears 
-- unmistakeable tokens of the poverty of the deceased, sits a little 
boy scarce twelve years old, who takes no heed of us as we 
approach, but continues steadily ov, though with a faltering voice 
and tear-dimmed eyes, to recite his Koran, praying God that he 
“may have mercy on the father who lies below. See that group of 
Moslems who are now approaching, busily talking among them- 
selves, note how they pause to hsten to the boy’s perusal, and 
with what kindly, pitying and affectionate, yet hopeful, words they 
speak to him, when for a moment he pauses in his recitah Think 
you is that old man who recalls with a softened voice the time when 
he too mourned a loving parent passed away, think you, I say, is 
he “a gloomy fanatic ?”—and willit be with contempt, say you, that 
‘the recording angel will write down the record,of the ill-spared 
“rupee which the boy has just received, while the kindly-hearted 
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* Kushkul, the beggar's gourd, + A Fakeer is one who makes à 
generally one-half of m cocoanut vow of poverty for religion’s sake ; 
(narel ) split along its greatest cir- anda miskin one who is reduced to 
cumference aud suspended by two poverty by circumstunces which he 
strings. cannot countrol, 
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donor sought to hide the act as though it were a crime? While 
wandering alone through the graves of Sonapore * one shab-i- 
barat, I paused fora few moments by a group of trees, thinking 
myself alone, and stood watching the fire-works that chased one 
another like fiery spirits tbrough the air, and was thus gazing- 
absorbed in meditation when I heard a deep groan behind me. } 
Turning round I saw an old women, evidently a miskin, bent - 
upon the ground that covered a newly-closed grave; and amidst . 
‘the mingled mutterings of prayers-and moans, the words “ none, 
none, I have no one now,” were breathed with an earnestness of 
woe, that the sight of a grave scarcely ever fails to recall to my 
memory. ‘hese are things which I have seen, nor can I regard 
them as remarkable or extraordinary occurrences, since they tally 
exactly with the every-day character of the people as they are 
among themselves. 

Let us now turn to the Moslem in his daily life, and see there 
if we can find any traces of “a gloomy fanatic.” Let us see himo 
first in public; and the best place to do that is in the coffee shops, 
where feeling himself among his fellow-Moslems, he knows no rea- 
sons for restricting his freedom of speech. Passing into the coftee 
shops he gives first a, broad and general greeting in the usual 
form, and having received the customary response, salutes his 
personal acquaintances one by one. He is a Sunnee or orthodox- 
Mahomedan, so of course you say his friends are so also—you are 
_ wrong, however. See that tall Persian there to whom he has 

given such awarm greeting, and with whom (to judge from their brief 
but whispered con@erse) he is on tolerably confidential terms, that 
man is an acknowledged free-thinker, ‘believes the letter of thè—-~ 
kalma and nothing else. That other man with whom our friend 
is now talking so busily is a Shiah, for bitter as is the enmity of _ 
the two sects, it is kept for special occasions, and but seldom in- 
tarferes with their mutual intercourse, unless stirred up by passing ` 
events. But now the conversation becomes general, Sunnee, Shiah 
and free-thinker all alike join in; and the lingua franca. of 
Bombay, a disreputable Urdu, + is chopped and hacked about by 
Persians; Arabs and half-a-dozen others, and interspersed now and 
again with Persian proverbs or Arabie anecdotes, A Shiah has mono- 





* The principal Mahomedan burial common, inflections suffering mu-h 
ground in Bombay, from the ungrammatical acquaintance,” 
+ In Bombay the number of Arabs, with the language which prevails. © 
Persians, and others, who acquire but It exactly represents the broken 
an imperfect knowledge of the Urdu Hindustani spoken by the Jeddah 
language is considerable; and in the budmaskes. People who speak this’ 
cofee shop they frequent, such style of Hindustani can seldom under- 
phrases as bees ghora (twenty horse) stand the purer language as spoken 

instead of Gees ghory (20 horses} are in the North, i 
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polized the conversation for some time, when a Sunnee cries out to 
the proprietor—“ why don’t you turn these fellows out, they let no 
one else talk, and there is one of their own fellows over the way 
who has twocupsand a hooka/and keeps a coffee shop ;’ “ What!” 
replies the Shiah, laughing at this attack “ would it not be better 
for you to go and see what a Mogul’s coffee shop is like, than 
sit here to drive honest folk away?” And then jest and joke are 
. mutually exchanged, freely and hotly enough; but I never yet 
saw anything like anger or bitter feelings occasioned by repartees 
often touching strongly upon sectarian peculiarities. In the midst 
of the fun and raillery a miserable decrepid miskin appears 
at the door, and passing from one to another solicits alms. 
Those who like give, the others reply to the petition with a 
mild mauf karo, (forgive me); one hands his hookah to the poor 
wretch, and another shares his cup of tea with him. Anon comes 
a fakeer dressed out in the glories of his tribe, and reciting pious 
-sayings with lusty lungs. Note his reception, not half so favourable 
as the poor miskin received. One gives a pice, another nothing, 
but the general reply is mauf karo in a somewhat different tone 
to that which was used to the miskin—for dervishism is dying 
a natural death among Arabs and Hindustanies, and fakeers find 
their influence dropping slowly away. ‘ Why don’t you work ?” 
said an Arab to a fakeer in Bombay, in my presence; “ hillah” (for 
God,)* replied the styrdy mandicant laconically. “Then” said 
the Arab “you should not beg, but put your trust in God ;” and 
turning to me he added, “ it Is “not right to give yikat + to these 
men,” and he related the tradition of the p\Bphet, who when 
_ distributing alms one day at Arajat, twice passed over two men 
who showed considerable bodily vigour and strength, approaching 
them for the third time, they put in a claim for a share of the 
yikat which he was distributing, “Iwill give it to you” he 
replied “if you demand it, but that which I have‘is for the weak 
and poor (lit, helpless).” 

But while I am thus digressing, our friend is quiting the 
coffee shop and we must follow him. Very respectable and com- 
fortable looking, in a worldly sense, does he appear, ‘and the 
acquaintances he salutes seem for the most part equally well to 
do. Now he bows his head and raises his hands.as a well-known 
moulvie or priest passes him ; now a brief nod suffices to recognize 

„the humble salute of a budmash whose only claim to his notice 
Mis that the budmash inhabits a gully £ opening into the street 
in which our friend lives; now he grasps the arm of a young 


* Int, To God. The common word after ; here it is sufficient to remark, 
to express an action performed for that it is the alms which all Moslems 
religion’s sake. are directed to give. 
+ Vikai will be explained here- . $ Lane, 
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rascal in tattered garments and chides him roughly but kindly for 
not attending his school. Now his eye is caught by a new-fangled 
toy prominently displayed in a wayside shop. “Take it,” says 
the shopkeeper as he hands it over in exchange for a few annas 
after a sharp bargain has been struck, ‘Take it, and may Ged 
bless you and your children.” And now our “friend has forgotten? 
altogether the busy calculations of Dr. & Cr. with which he has ~ 
. just been employed, and if you salute him, you will find that the 
little folks at home have engrossed his thoughts. Still he doesn’ t 
forget to stop at the corner “shop and buya new surmadan, a 
little miniature jar filled with surma (antmomy) to adorn the 
eyes of his Noor Mahal; * and now let us leave him, and see while 
he is busy ‘thinking of those at home what are they doing. 
Come, here is the house, the door is open, and being Moslems fer 
the time at least, we pass upstairs unchallenged. Stepping into the 
front room, the bay (aged under fourteen) who does duty as nurse 
sits on his heels watching the children play. On one side a door 4 
half open lets through its “portals a savoury smell of curries, kabobs,+ 
and other good things, and aclatter of brazen dishes, and the 
hissing and cracking of a fire, mingling with the busy tongues of 
the women, tell that diuner is being prepared. Scarcely have we 
observed all this when a step is heard ascending the stairway, and 
the children listen à moment and then rush to the door, the boy 
nurse stands up and rectifies the disorder of ‘his clothes, the door 
opens and in comes our friend. “ Now, who was the good child to- 
day 7” he cries, as he tosses theyoungest little one high in his arms, 
just as our own papas once did with us, ànd then kisses the plump 
little fellow affectionately, and the children cry with glee just—as 

` if they had been born in London instead of Bombay.. After a great * 
deal of kissing and laughing , paterfamilias gets settled down at 
last, and sends a loud “ peace beon you” flying away in the 
direction whence the sounds of the cookery are heard. Presently 
papa produces the new toy and the children run off to show it to 
mamma, Meanwhile the dastarkwan t is laid, and dinner comes in 
smoking hot and smelling most invitingly. As there are visitors 
present, Noor Mahal does not appear; but just for a second a 
veiled head shows at the half-open door and enquires if every- 
thing is in proper order, Dinner over, hookahs, betelnut, and- 
chit-chat serve to while away the time, ‘until -a motherly voice 
calls the children to bed ; once more papa is kissed and kisses 4 
again, the little cones disappear, and as we too withdraw after 


f Light of the house ”—his wife. t Dastarkwan, the table or rather 
Sirens is the black powder applied to floor-cloth on which meals are spread 


the eyes as an ornament, and round which eaters sit, 
-t Roast or fried meat. . 
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making our salaams we overhear the distant mingling of a 
male with a female voice and something very like a hearty kiss.. 
True, every Moslem home does not afford such a ‘picture as this, 
but in my brief intercourse with Moslems I have seen some such ; 
and the light that illumined them was the pure ray of affection. 
Such is, as faithfully as I can draw it from my experience, the life 
of the Mahomedan ; and I believe what I have said will serve to 
‘show that as a social code, Islam is not the cold heart-chilling 
system it is 30 often represented to be. And bearing in mind what 
a weight is accorded to the traditions of the prophet, it cannot be 
held that his character has contributed to mar the affections of his 
followers one to another. | 
Need F pursue the subject further? Need I bring forth more | 
incidents to show how great, how deep, is the mistake so commonly 
made—that the Moslem is necessarily or generally “a gloomy 
favatie.” I think not, The Moslem’s heart beats with as warm 
and true an impulse as does the Christian’s. Like the Christian, 
he will die for “the faith that is in him ;” but he will not compro- 
mise with what be conceives to be sin. His religion teaches him 
to bow unmurmuringly to the decrees of God, but it never blurs 
x” blots away that “littl touch of nature which makes all men 
` Crd 


tkin, 
ALFRED H. BROWNE, 


Art, IX.—A CENTURY OF POLITICAL LIFE AND 
POLITICAL LITERATURE IN RUSSIA. 


- By CO. J. O'DONNELL, M. A, BENGAL CIVIL Service, 
T~ speaking of Politics and Political Parties in Russia, we- 


- ~ 


must be on our guard against importing into the subject the- 
conceptions along with the nomenclature of Western public life. 
According to English or French standards, for’ instance, a critic 
would be justified in asserting that there was no such thing as 
politics in Russia at all. Politics can only exist where there is a- 
political society and in Russia there is only what a Greek 
writer would describe as a Tvpayy:s, We wish to imply neither 
praise nor blame in making this initial observation. The com- 
parative advantages of the rule of all, the rule of several, and _, 
the rule of one, have had their exponents and champions in all 
ages ; and the race of the Filmers and the Lockes is not likely 
to be extinct so long as liberty has charms and authority has 
solid recommendations. Russia enjoys the benefits, such as they 
are, of the strictest monarchy of modern times; and though 
monocratic government may alone be suited for the rude 
Muscovite nature, it is none the less difficult to find room for 
public life and action under such a system.** When we speak of 
politics in France and England or even Spain we are instinctive- 
ly-led to call ug the image of popular agitation and popular 
agitators, a Gambetta, a Gladstone or a Castellar, haranguing 
constituents and denouncing opponents, a free press exerting it -y 
powers in support of the various pretenders to public favour, 
and, as a natural consequence, a ‘ministry of the day’ anxiously 
on the look-out whether it is or is not likely to be the ministry, 
of the morrow also. Trafalgar Square is open to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and his Temperance-crusaders or to Mr. John De 
Morgan and his Orton-Tichbornites, Ia Russia there is no, 
place for this sort of thing. Ifa lot of students forget them- 
selves so far as to hold a public meeting like what they read of 
in the West, and assemble in front. of the Kasan Cathedral to 
demand, like Home Rule demonstrators in Hydee Park, ‘the 
release of the, political prisoners,’ they are quickly recalled to 
actuality out of their dreamland by the charge of a squadron. of < 
gensdarmes, and by the arrest and incarceration for ten or twenty ` 
years of the leaders of their manifestation. The Zemstvo of the 
district of St. Petersburg was so simple as to take itself for a 
representative body on the European pattern, and began to 
mumble some small beginnings of political discussion. A message 
rom the police bade its members mind their roads and highways, 
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but never presume to iudulge in political opinions again. The hu.’ 
miliated body only complained of the fact that such'a mandate 
should have come from the police, just as if they were the keepers 
of a bad house, or had sheltered Polish conspirators. Ifthey had 
„been muzzled by a direct. order of the Tsar, or of one of the 
higher ministers even, they would have been satisfied. When 
` the cultured and able ‘Russian Review, presumed to hint 
-that Russia had enough to reform at home to occupy. her for 
a good while to come without troubling herself about ‘new-model- 
ling the Ottoman Empire also, a sentence of suspension followed 
as inevitably as natural facts in the sequence of natural causa- 
tion. In dealing, then, with contemporary Russian politics we 
must remember that we are dealing with a political condition 
and with political movements, which do not depend upon the 
right of publie meeting, or the right of free discussion, or the 
right of freedom of printing, or the right of representation, or 
the right of Habeas Corpus, or any other of the rights which 
Englishmen are accustomed to put in the same category with 
the law of gravitation and the inspiration of the family Bible. 
-At the same time, we must be on our guard equally against 
hastily assuming that there are no politics in Russia because the 
conditions which accompany all the political life we know of 
do not exist in the vast empire of the Tsars. There were poli- 
tics at Rome even under the Cæsars, though the tribunes of the 
people had lost their veto and had .lost themselves, and though 
the stormy freedom of the Comitia had sunk for ever into the 
immense stagnation of the Imperial peace. There were politics at 
—~Venice in spite of ‘The Forty’ and nameless accusations in ‘The 
Lion’s mouth.’ There were politics in France under the Second 
Empire, even though the writers of the opposition had long to con- 
duct their wariare against Napoleon the Third at the Tuilleries un- 
` der the cover of caustic disquisitions upon Tiberius Cæsar in his is- 
land of Caprera, There were politics under the lower Greek Empire 
although debased to the rivalry of the Greens and the Blues of 
the Circus, The student of comparative history must raise 
his view above local forms and couditions at every moment if he 
would rightly appreciate the lessons of public events, and in 
examining the internal state of the Russian Empire we must be 
prepared to look below the surface of facts for much which .else- 
where appears above it, and to take note of tendeacies and to strike 
the balance between thought and expression when elsewhere we 
should only have to follow the debates of parliamentary assemblies 
and to register the resolutions of popular demonstratious. 
Two stories, of which the one is true and the other may be only 
illustrative, will serve very fitly to introduce us to the study of our 
subject, “When Dumouriez happened to mention to the Tsar Paul 
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the First something about one of the ‘considerable’ personages of 
his court, ‘Understand, replied the autocrat, ‘that there is no 
person here who is considerable except the person to whom I may 
be speaking and he only while I am speaking to him’ This: is 
one story, and here isthe other. A Russian peasant being asked if 
he had ever seen the Tsar, replied ‘no, but I know 
so well what he is like that I almost see him before me.’ 
‘ Well, what is he like ? continued the peasant’s interlocutor, and 
with a look of reverence the child of Holy Russia made answer, 


Nu 
{ 


7 


‘He is an old man of immense size and wearing a long white 


beard and he sits. all day upon a golden throne? It was exactly 
the description of God the Father as represented upon the works 
of Russian ecelesiastical art; and the native faith of the peasant 


was the natural result of the doctrimes of Cassaro-papism in which: 


he and his fellows had been steeped all their lives, ‘Letat, cest 
moi!” would only express half the theory of the Russian Tsardom. 


To express it fully it would be necessary to say ‘ Letat, eglise; — ) 


la noblesse, le pouvoir, la foi, ’hormneur, c'est moi. And down 
to recent times, and under many Tsars in particular, the theory 
. was as nearly realised as human nature and reason, forced to their 
last shifts, would permit. When Peter the Great abolished the 
Patriarchate of Moscow and roared to the murmuring Synod 
‘Silence! Iam your patriarch’, and when Nicholas sent his swag- 
gering hussar general, Protassoff, elanking sabre, red jacket and all 
to command the same Holy Synod as Imperial Procurator for twenty 
years, the conception of the orthodox Tsar as a sort of human god 


upon earth, as it &ppeared to the poor peasants loyal mind, ` 
was not without justification.. The orthodox Tsar of all the ™ - 


Russias is in strict theory pretty much what his rival at Constan- 
tinople is to good Ottomans, Khalif and Sultan, or as a sound 
member of the well-disposed classes would say under Diocletian, 
‘Pontifex Maximus et Summus Imperator.’ He has his rayahs, 
begs, pashas, and mullahs, in his mujiks, princes, tchinovniks, 
and bishops; and he is lord of all without as much as ‘the Law 
and the Prophet’ to interpose any real check on his will. But for 
the grim clutch at the throat_by an occasional Orloff, when the 


vice-god had become totally insupportable, the theocracy would ` 


have been complete. As it was, it was a theocracy tempered by 
assassination, which, however, is a Kittle circumstance that does 
not materially interfere with the cotrectness of the parallel with 
Constantinopolitan arrangements. Such was the scene on which 
Russian politics had to be born and to develop themselves. Even 
‘Young Turkey’ can- have no more difficult task before if in 
trying to constitutionalise thé monarchy of the Bajazets and 
sulaimans, . 

The first weak begiuning of public life in Russia cannot be held 
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to date back earlier than the close of last century or the opening 
years of the present. During the eighteenth century, indeed, the 
degradation of the Russian people reached its lowest. point. There ` 
was something noble and human in the very Barbarism of the 
hundreds of years which preceded, when compared to the dead 
level of servility in all departments which marked the period of 
Peter the Great and his successors, The aristocracy was utterly 
abased; but its abject attitude before the Tsar was perhaps its least 
* degraded feature. Servile imitation of foreign fashions and foreign 
languages and even foreign vices was stamped upon every mode - 
of thought and action in the refined circles of St. Petersburg. 
To resemble as much as possible the most contemptible roués of 
the Regency in speech, in immorality and in utter inutility, to 
ape the stiff brutality of Potsdam, these were the ideal aims of 
the gilded youth and solid middle age of the courtiers and generals 
of the Peters, Catherines, and Pauls. And the noble ambition was 
_ fully achieved, whilst in addition the Russian man of taste and 
fashion combined with the corruptions of the West, a 
sordidness, a grossness, and cruelty, which showed how deep 
was the trace of the Mongol dominion on those rude and 
ferocious natures. In the case of the lower people the inherit- 
. ed burthens of serfdom became immensely aggravated in order to 
support the expenses in blood and gold of the new centralised 
imperialism and militarism. The Russian peasant became the 
house and farm-slave* of his owner, and also the barrack-slave 
of the State. -Russian society soaréd on one side no higher than 
the regions of the Parc-aux-Cerfs and on ¿he other plunged 
down to the squalid depths of the Siberian mines. he new men 
of position who could have wished under a more congenial system 
to have shown the nation the way to higher things had no al- 
ternative, when once they renounced thé vicious culture, the 
. dishonourable honours of the court and the bureaucracy, but to 
live asemi-vegetable existence upon their estates in the un- 
fathomable depths of the country districts, among ignorant and 
wretched serfs, and drunken popes, and other land-owners as mono- 
tonous and more backward than themselves. The army half starved 
-and half stripped by every description. of rascally contractor and 
more rascally General, perished like flies in extending the cult 
of the St. Petersburg. Casaro-papism at the expense of Poland 
and Turkey. The men of letters, the Lomonosoffs, and Somaro- 
_ koffs, imitated or translated the masterpieces of Racine, Corneille 
and Voltaire, wrote stilted odes and panegyrics on distinguished 
official personsages, and though receiving a certain countenance 
from the Government, were generally despised by the courtly 
circles for stooping to celebrate in mere Russian’ the exploits which 
deserved to obtain the honour of being sung in shambling French 
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verses of the calibre of thé lucubrations of Friedrich the Second. 
Where, besides, was the need of dabbling in such vulgarity, when 
the court possessed a German theatrical company, an Italian 
opera troupe, afid, above all, a corps de ballet ? 

Such was the condition of Russia only three-quarters of a 
century ago. Yet the thin seeds of European culture were taking `Y 
root here and there in the waste; and the faint echoes of classic „n 
liberty sounded across the barriers of the Despotism even through‘ 
the medium of such poor stuff as Trediakovsky’s translation “of 
Rollin’s Roman History. A Von Vizine infused some of the 
dissolving philosophy of the eighteenth century into his satiric 
comedies of the ‘ Brigadier’ and the ‘ Minor? Free-masonry, 
imported into Russia by Novikaff and the Professor Schwartz, 
spread amid the mystery of its lodges principles of fraternity 
and tendencies towards equalay, which found enthusiasts 
and adepts in the bosom of a society sick of itself and 
craving for change. The tremendous storm of the French revolu- ~ 
tion agitated even the torpid abysses of ‘the last of the Khanates.’ 
It was quickly seen that the levelling theories of the Encyclo- 
pædists bad found a ready welcame in many noble breasts, and 
even the excesses of the Jacobins could not entirely destroy the 
attractions of the rights of man. Though the Masonic Societies 
fell onder the ban of the Government, though Novikoff’s Society 
of Friends was suppressed, and the innovator himself sent to medi- 
tate on the advantages of paternal administration i in a cell of the 
fortress of Schlusselburg, the impetus was given which has never 
since entirely cegsed to vibrate through the pulses of Russian 
society. Karamzin, though his history was an official panegyric,._ 
called the attention of an increasing public to the national-past ` 
and suggested a national future. Visions bounded by no bureau- 
cratic limits opened up before the imagination of a rising 
generation, The thrilling appeal to Russian patriotism against: 
the terrible invasion of Napoleon reminded Tsar and people alike 
that there was more in the empire than ‘ Tchins’ and gradations of 
official rank, and that an autocracy which had need of the popular 
. favour was an autocracy doomed sooner or later to follow in some 
sort or other public opinion. Perhaps the first Russian poems 
which really commanded the admiration of the higher circles of 
Rusgian society were the fables of Kryloff, full of allusions to the 
heroes of the anti-Napoleonic war of liberation, andthe Russian 
camp songs of the gifted Shukovski. As the Muscovite hosts’ 
pursued the retreat of the Colossus of the Revolution home to his 
very capital, the rude conquerors saw at every step something to 
astonish, to attract, or at any rate to interest and instruct, 
Travelling expands the mind, and the rough riders and stiffly- 
laced and bedizened guardsmen who followed Kutusoff and 
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Schwartzenburg across Germany and France ‘were on their 
travels with a- vengeance. The voluptuous semi-savages 
of St. Petcrsburg brought back from Paris more than French 
mistresses and a taste for Veuve Cliequot’s ‘ unutterably wonderful 
‘and delightful’ vin de Champagne. In 1802 a Ministry of 
Public Instruction bad been established. In 1816, after 
the Napoleonic wars were finally over, a Paedagogic Institute 
was founded for the education of the future teachers and 
professors of the country, and to ensure a wider culture than was 
available at home, the youthful savans: were sent to the principal 
seats of learning in the West in order to prepare themselves better 
by the study of the institutions of a more advanced civilisation for 
the duties which awaited them. How bitterly did the Tsar 
Nicholas, in the period of reaction afterwards, curse the autocratic 
infatuation which had dreamed of reconciling public servitude with 
~public instruction ! 

Even before the close of the reign of. the gentle Alexander the 
reaction had begun. The hateful Araktshejeff, the iron Kutusoff, 
Shishkoff the able foe of all liberalism, these were the men who 
succeeded in influencing the emperors mind in that direction, 
half tyrannical, half fanatical, but wholly horrible, which was to be 
the chosen course of Alexander’s successor. The Masonic Societies 
were suppressed in 1822, as affording dangerous opportunities for 
the exchange of opinion and the cultivation of unorthodox liberty, 
Attempts to introduce some beginnings of intelligent reform into 
the formal subservience of the State Church ffere sternly put 

down, and the Bible Societies shared the fate of the masonic 
brotherhoods. The young. men who were driven from the con- 
‘genial retreat of the legitimate associations took refuge in illegal 
conspiracy. The liberal section even of the brilliant literary club 
of the ‘ Arzamas, saw no hope for the country save in a politic- 
al revolution. We know how they tried to carry out their 
designs in the bloody December of the year 1825, on the acces- 
sion of the dreaded Nicholas, and how the hopes of the young 
Russia of the day disappeared amid tlie rattle of small arms and 
the thunder of cannon as the autocrat uttered the-cynical order: 
“il faut mitrailler cette canaille’ The ‘canaille’ on that awful day 
included the fine flower of Russian society; but what could even 
intellect and patriotism do in’a situation in which they could only 
wet the consent of a few stupid regiments for the cry of Constan- 
tine and the Constitution, by assuring the soldiery that ‘Consti- 
tution’ was the wife of Constantine? The Paedagogic Institute 
of Alexanders better days might have done its work in the higher 
circles, but fortunately for the autocracy the masses were’ still as 
-brutally ignorant as they ever were in ‘ Holy Russia,’ and as the 

are, with few exceptions, at the present day. The orthodox Tsar 
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of all the Russias is pretty safe from domestic revolution so long 
as he has his blue-coated secret police on one side of him, and 
the venerable beards of his subservient popes all wagging dam- 
nation at every gainsayer of his temporal and spiritual omnipo- 
tence on the other. That is to say the orthodox Tsar is safe so~ 
long as his orthodox people follow his orthodox popes, and more 
or less believe that the first person of the Blessed Trinity is tø 
be seen at the palace at St. Petersburg in the likeness of an old 

man of immense size, wearing along white beard, seated on a 
golden throne all day long, ‘and shining with imcommunicable 
light. 

“The terrible era of the perfected autocracy, from the annihilation 
of the Dekabrists, the Decembrists, of the year 1825, down to 
the death of the iron Tsar at the collapse of his military ambi- 

' tion under the walls of Sebastopol, is bridged over, as for as 
politics are concerned, by the genius of a small band of writers- 
who in any country would have won distinction, but who blaze, 
hike intellectual suns, in the restricted firmament of € All the 
Russias,’ Indeed, in any country they would haye inevitably exer- 
cised political as well as literary influence, but in Russia their 
political influence was simply enormous. It was all the more 
overwhelming -and all-pervading, because every appearance of 
political intention had to be so studiously avoided. What, indeed, 
could be more terribly provogative of that malcontent spirit, which 
is the very reverse of the menial admiration demanded by Tsarism, 
than the scathirf& exposure of the rottenness, the venality, the 
degradation, the misery and the hopelessness ‘of Russian: life~in, 
the higher circles as well as among the masses of the population, * 
which found expression in the works of Gribojedoff, Pushkin, and 
Lermontoff in the earlier part of the present century, and of Turge- 
nieff and the writers of the ‘Denunciation School’ in later years 
and at the present moment? The famous comedy of ‘ The Misfor- 
tune of having Brains, as we may translate the ‘Gore of Uma’ 
of Gribsojedoff, was enough to shatter at a stroke all the servile il- 
lusions+fostered by the bureaucratic and militarist despotism. In 
spite of press censorship and police prohibition the fearful satire 
sped its way in thousands of secret copies through every grade of 
Russian society. Gribojedoff was mo-more when his work was al- 
lowed at length to see some of the light on the boards of a Russian 4 
theatre, but the types which he had lashed with the scourge -of ` 
his wrathful and incisive muse, had stamped themselves ineffaceably 
on the national recollection, and were only recollected with disgust 
tempered with the delight that such types, all so easily recog- 
tiseable, had in truth been openly knouted with such an unspar- 
ing arm. The hero of the play, Tshaski, was a young Russian, 
who had learned to appreciate culture and independence of mind 
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in the free and intellectual society of foreign lands. He re- 
turns to his native country full of hopes of honourable ambition‘ 
full of proud expectations of a noble and usefub career among 
great and good men and true and noble women. What is his 
experience? Among corrupt creatures of both sexes, who consti- 
tute to his horror the society of his native land, he is set down 
as a madman and a fool because he believes‘ that truth is more 
‘than an empty name, that court favor can be purchased too 
dearly by moral degradation, that human nature has aims 
and duties beyond successful filching from the treasury and 
successful lackeyism to the Tsar. The old Senator, Famusoff, 
who had made his way so brilliantly to the highest ranks of the 
bureaucracy, and who could not understand what honour and 
conscience had to do with the service of the State, was a character 
which was alone sufficient to ensure the triumph of the piece. 
Everybody asked who had been the original, and nearly every- 
jody named a different original. Skalosub, the army officer, 
who divided all mankind into two classes, those who had been in his 
regiment and those who had not; the professional gamester whom 
all the world knew to be a blackleg but was admitted into the 
best circles notwithstanding ; the princess who felt her family to 
be disgraced because her nephew showed a turn for science; the 
fluent politician, who like Socrates in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
was always proving opposite conclusions by turns, and all whose 
politics were froth and smoke ;—who could behold such figures, 
who could recognise them as only too bitingly gccurate, without 
also feeling that the entire system which produced such results 
‘had passed its trial and had been judged? It little availed that 
Tsar Nicholas had the comedy carefully emasculated of its sharp- 
est shafts before authorizing its official representation. It had 
been unofficially: published in every quarter of the empire long 
before, and the spectators easily supplied the lacunæ left by the 
imperial censorship. 

Pushkin, again, whence did his genius draw its aspirations after 
the wild life of gipsy and bandit but from soul-sicknesg at the 
straight-jacket system of the Tsardom? Whence the bitter 
mockery of his deseription of life in ‘the best classes,” but from 
a keen sense of the utter frivolity of every career permitted 
by the authorities? His Eugene Onieguin passed through all 
the phases. of a Russian existence of the best class and found every 
phase dust and ashes. What was this sort of poetry, but politics, and 
politics of the most pernicious kind? The lesson of Lermontoft’s 
romance ‘A Hero of the Day’ was nothing better. Nay, to crown 
all, what a moral attack on the whole theory and practice of the 
autocracy was contained in the well-known teaching of the famous 
literary critic Bielinski, when he laid down, as he habitually laid 
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down, that the progress of a nation in culture and taste, in all that- 
dignifies and ennobles life, is inextricably dependent on the pos- 
session of politital iastitutions, which encourage, instead of repress, 
the free developement of all the faculties of intelligence and will? 
It was hard for the censorship to snip off with sharpest scissors --4 
the one or two objectionable bits of treatises like these. Such ' 
high esthetic judgments seemed indeed to be elevated thousands 
of fathoms -above the special institutions dear to the despotic soul” 
in any particular land. Yet who could doubt that it all meant 
a solemn command to every true man to leave no effort unused, 
as he valued the welfare and enlightenment of his country- 
and his race, to procure for Russia a release from the secret police, 
from the ukases of an irresponsible autocrat, from the freezing ` 
mines of Siberia, which had been, and continued to be, the living 
tombs of Russian independence and impatience of a galling and 
degrading curb? The Tsars forbade politics in their wide domi- _ 
nions, and behold! politics sneered at them from the stage, 
denounced them in poem aud novel, and condemned them in the 
name of all the canons of good taste in the blameless pages of 
literary criticism. Surely there must be a very devil in refinement 
and literature which sooner or later, and generally sooner rather 
than later, drives full tilt against the regulations of a paternal 
government and the stupidity of bureaucratie pedants. ` 

The Crimean war broke the heart of the iron Nicholas, and 
the death of Nicholas opened the doors to all the hopes and 
aspirations which, had been trodden under the autocrat’s heel 
for nearly thirty years. Few periods of history are more attract- 
ive than that brief outburst of liberalism which followed ~“ 
the accession of the present Tsar. The ground had been well 
prepared, The scathing comedy of Gogol, ‘ The Inspector,’ his 
still more telling tale, ‘Zhe Dead Souls,’ the sketches and 
novels of Turganieff, had co-operated with Herzen’s uniyersally’ 
circulated, though universally prohibited, journal, the < Aolokol’ 
or ‘ Bell’ in sapping the last vestiges of reverence in men’s minds 
for tha system, which produced such effects as their descriptions 
laid bare, A travelling salesman for a commercial houseis mistaken. 
for the expected ‘ Revisor’ or government inspector in a provin- 
cial capital. All the functionaries, in their blind error and panic, 
pour into the bagman’s ear the tale of their rascalities and strive to | 
propitiate the wrath of the higher powers in the usual manner by. “ 
greasing the palm of the supposed revisor. A knavish speculator 
taking advantage of the law, which allowed proprietors to mortgage 
their serfs to a bank up to the sum of 300 roubles each, in order to 
conduct an intricate and ingenious swindle, forms the subject of 
Gogol’s second comedy. On every estate the official census took 
place at considerable intervals, and though the number of serfs 
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might change considerably in. the interval, the ‘dead souls’ were 
still borne on the steward’s books and the master had to pay tax 
for the dead serfs’ just as for the live ones, The*specutator went 

“about buying the ‘dead souls’ from the various proprietors and 
then pretended to settle his purchases on a distant piece of land ; 
whereupon he turned to the banks and raised his mortgages on 

_the human chattels, which he thus seemed to possess. In the 
course of his traffic the swindler comes into contact with all sorts 
of high officials and nobles, and the resulting tableau, sketched by - 
the hand of the master play-wright, created an impression, which 
even Nicholas could not help feeling, bitterly as he disliked the 
man who scourged the hidden rottenness of his imposing military 
empire. Herzen, the illegitimate son of a German girl and a 
Russian gentleman, published his ‘ Kolokol’ in London, but was 
supplied with information by secret correspondents in every 

-bureau in the monarchy. The ‘ Kolokol’ poured across the fron- 
tier-barriers in thousands, and nothing could stop the forbidden 
but all conquering journal. Never was ground better prepared 
for the sowing of reforms, and hundreds of pens were devoted, 
as if by magic, to demand the introduction of the most sweeping 
changes as soon as the accession of Alexander the Second gave 
the signal for the advent of the expected time, ‘the coming day of 
freedom.’ 

In the first energy-and enthusiasm of that strange uprising, it 
was hard to say which were the liberals and which the reaction- 
ists, for every body was or appeared liberal, and only the dis- 

_credited generals and ‘high officials, who were hopelessly involved 
in tho break-down of tae Nicholaite system, could be still called 
reactionaries ; and they, poor old fossils, would have gladly dubbed 
themselves radical progressists at least, if the public laughter would 
only have permitted them. Katkoff and Vuluieff, Leontjeff 
and Golovnine, the Miliutins and the Tshernitshefiskis, Tolstoi 
and Nehrassoff, all the! men, who were afterwards to distinguish 
themselves most often from each other by such wide and deep lines, 
were then confused in one common. effort for what the world in 
general designated by tio definite’name, but which we may as 
well call the social and: progressive revolution as anything else. 
It is needless now to go over the history of the events which 
resulted in the emancipation of the serfs.’ All the novelists had 
pointed to the slavery of the masses of “the Russian people as 
the fundamental souree of every failing and every drawback. The 
serfs were emancipated froni-their masters. At least the general 
provisions were’established according to which forty out of the fifty 
or fifty-five millions of serfs in Russia-‘have become emancipated 
during the last fifteen years, but the- serf was not emancipated 
from his subjection to his commune, to his ‘ Mir,’ his village 
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and ‘his veritable world. What precise course the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs would have followed, if nothing had occurred to 
narrow the judgment af the directing .classes and to fill them with 
blind hate of all that was not Russian of the Russians, it would 
be unprofitable to speculate. We can here only touch upon some of ~y 
the characteristics which have developed themselves under actual ' 
circumstances, | 
The turning point in Russian internal progress was un- ‘ 
doubtedly the Polish insurrection, The Poles rose in arms to 
claim for their country some of those national rights which were 
at least as much the due of Polesas of any other Slavonic stock. 
At first it seemed as if the result of their bold protest would be 
the grant of a large part of their demands. The leaders of the 
advanced liberals at St. Petersburg hardly concealed their delight 
at the outbreak of a movement, which by introducing freedom 
into Poland could hardly fail to communicate much of its influence _ ~ 
` to the progress of Russian affairs, The majority of the govern- 
ing classes were partly unnerved by the greatness of the danger 
which threatened the autocratic institution and were partly ashamed 
to act in open opposition to all the fine theories which had passed 
current in the best circles for so many years. But there was one 
man who felt neither fear nor shame, and this was Katkoff of the 
‘ Moscow Gazette.’ Boldly declaring that the greatness of Russia . 
was the supreme law, which it was treason.gnd impiety to ignore, © 
he demanded the ruin of "Poland as an awful lesson to all 
enemies of the Muscovite power, as a protest against Europe 
and Europe's interference, as a means of carrying out the hostili- 
ties which the Orthodox Church had vowed against the Catholicism ~e 
of Rome. It had seemed in the bright years of the Alexandrine 
era that national exclusiveness and religious bigotry were both 
doomed before long to disappear from the soil of regenerated 
Russia. Katkoff boldly invoked the one and the other. ‘The Supre-° 
macy of the Russian nationality and the destruction of the enemies 
of the Russian Church,’ was his war-cry ; and the vigour with which 
he preached his exterminating creed was all the greater because 
it was impossible for him to “believe in. the goodness of what he 
preached. He had made his election, however, He had resolved 
that Russia should come out of the contest undiminished and he 
proclaimed that had the price of her delivery been his own soul _ 
a thousand times over, he would not have shrunk from the sacrifice, 4 
whilst he called on all true Russians to show similar devotion, 
There was no resisting that demoniac patriotism. Poland was 
annihilated, Europe was defied. Russia rose unbroken from the 
wreck which threatened to overwhelm her. But terrible was the 
price which Russia paid for the victory. ‘The-whips of Mouravieff 
had cut into more than the white backs of Polish women, The 
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taste, the sensibility, the thirst for enlightenment and progress had 
fled, perbaps’ never to return. The bigot Tolstoi, the gloomy 
Jacobin Miliutin, the brutal Mouravieff, the gifted Katkoff were all 
linked together indissolubly from that hour. The spirit of blind 
` fanaticism which had placed the Russian ecclesiastical system at 
the disposal of the Tsar for the necessary exciting of the national 
_ enthusiasm remained triumphant after Poland had ceased to 
struggle. The Protestants of the Baltic Provinces felt not a lit- 
tle of what had been endured by the Catholics of Warsaw. The 
whole future of Russian life took once more the colours which it 
wore under Araktshejeff and Shishkoff. Men who were not naturally 
chauvinists or bigots placed their brains at the service of national and 
religious intolerance. The idea of introducing a constitution into 
Russia was laughed to scorn by the triumphant reaction. It was 
more loudly proclaimed than ever that the Tsardom was of divine 
-- origin and more than human fitness, that an enlightened despotism 
was necesary to Russia, and that the main badge and token of en- 
lightenment consisted in nationalism of the most thorough type. 
The men who did not share these ideas, fell into the ranks of the 
Nihilists, or were irretrievably involved in the disgrace, with which 
the frenetic genius of Katkoff had crushed the favourers of justice 
to Poland. | 
One thing survived the general reaction against the favourite 
theories of the early ears of Alexander the Second. This was 
the ‘Mir. The Russian village community was in equal favour 
with the most advanced of the social reformersand with the most 
-circumspect of the conservatives, who contrived to act as a drag 
on the overhasty progress of the country, It was enough for the re- 
trocrade party that the ‘ Mir’ had come down from antiquity, That 
was 3 sufficient title to their affections. The predilection of the 
_ advanced liberals, the semi-socialists and the out-and-out-socialists 
was based on different grounds. Looking abroad over Western 
Europe, they fancied they recognised in the contests between la- 
bour and capital, which perplexed and perplex the western nations, 
the clear consequences of the law of individuality and the license 
of competition, which exist in those nations. In Russia on the other 
hand, they saw that not isolated and experimental communities, 
but the mass of the Russian people have lived- according to social- 
ist principles from the dawn of history and before it, and-they 
\proclaimed that in Russia, by an astonishing destiny, the ‘ new 
formula of civilisation’ was also the oldest of all. The illusion in 
this matter was not, however, to be eternal. A commission to en- 
quire in to the state of the emancipated serfs has declared that 
the ‘ Mir’ is the permanent obstacle to progress, agricultural au. 
moral. l s 
What remaizs to the Russian politicians? Afraid to alter the 


POETRY :—THE COMPLAINT OF THE AFFLICTED 
CHURCH, 


HIS piece,” says M. Gustave Masson, “is one of the nu- 

= merous pieces suggested by the Revocation of the Edict 

‘of Nantes. It was found a few years ago on the fly-leaf of an old 
family Bible and published in the “ Bulletin de Ja Société du 
Protestantisme Francais, 1853,’ The reader will find it in “ La 
Lyre Francaise ” (p.p. 8-12) ; and’ I have great pleasure in referring 
him to that volume, as no translation can do adequate justice to 
the pathos and ‘power of the original poem. 


Our hearts, O Lord, to Thee look up, 
Our cries and groans implore Thine aid, 
Behold what clouds our welkin overshade, 
And mark how bitter is our cup. 
Take cognizance of all our ills, 
And draw us from the frightful precipice, 
Before we sink down in the abyss, 
And death our clamorous voices stills, 


Our poor tribes fugitive afar, 

Thine altars everywhere o’erthrown, 

Thy torches quenched, Thyeflocks dispersed, to moan 
In deserts, and without a star ; 

Here, consciences no longer free, ° 
aoe There, cherished feelings wronged, and hearts in fears, 

And eyes for ever-bathed in tears, l 

All, all, call dolefully on Thee, 


Our girls in some sad convent pent, 
Our workmen stretched on dungeon-floor, 
Our best as martyrs deluged in their gore, 
Our preachers to the galleys sent, 
Our sick, neglected left to die, 
Qur dying who the sacraments have not, 
Our dead on shambles cast to rot, 
Appeal to Thee, look down from high. 
’ Tis á privilege of Thy Grace 
"A To bend the stubborn human heart, 
But sacrilegious man usurps Thy part 
And wrongs Thee, Lord, before Thy face, 
Not by persuasions mild 
But tortures, is the conscience forced, —in ways 
Unknown in earlier Christian days, 
And so Thy Spirit is reviled, 
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What cries and lamentations hoarse 
May show our children’s sad estate ! 
Victims of parents’ sins,—-unfortunate, 
Plucked from their mothers’ breasts by force 
. And doomed,—oh woeful destiny ! 
- To bloody- Moloch by inhuman hands, 
And to sin’s pains and fatal brands, 
. Before they know iniquity. 


An! Born in such conditions dire, 
To live in fears from day to day, 
Marked by Remorse’s furies as a prey, 

The heralds of eternal ire ; 

And then to die beneath the curse, 
And Christ in the heart to the last resist, 
Yea, live and die as atheist, 

O Gad, can any fate be worse ? 


The tyrants weigh us down with chains, 
One woe succeeds another woe, 

They close up heaven, they open hell below, 

Nor care for God, nor heed our pains. 

Who can withstand these men of blood ? 
They gnash on us like ghouls in saint’s gore red, 
They hurl us in the furnace dread,— 

‘Ah !-that the Angel by`us stood! - 


Wg had a longing, lingering hope 
That spite the torments that we feel 
A peace would come our mortal wounds to’ heal, 
But now expectance has no scope. 
Our sins have not permitted peace, 
Thy wrath against our crimes, Thy fearful wrath 
New lions sends across our path 
| And our misfortunes never cease. ' 


When all looks dark, behind, before, 
' e Had we a least, O Lord, Thy Grace, 
We might, assured, have ‘boldly run our race, 
But no, we see Thy Grace no more. 
. Ills upon ills press down severe 
Upon us, and Thou deignest not to see ; 
The bricks are doubled by decree, 
But Moses does not yet appear, 


Where are Thy favours of the past ? 

Are they, alas! for ever gone ?. 

We loved them, when Thy light upon us shone - 
Aud love them yet, in darkness cast, 
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We see Thee, Lord, in vengeance raise 
Thine arm, but still to Thee for shelter fly, 
If in Thy jastice we must die, ' 

Our last thought shall that justice prise. 


-to consume us be Thy will, 
We shall retire within Thy breast; l 
Send chains and gibbets, famine, war and pest, 
We shall adore and love Thee still. 
In fears and ills of every sort 
We shall obey Thee, long as reason lasts, 
Well knowing that Thy roughest blasts 
Lead us but quicker to the port. 


May this our firm resolve and faith 
Weak brethen help that wisdom lack, 
‘Phe fallen raise, the wandering bring back, 
The timid free from fear of death. 
Draw down on us Thy favour, Lord, 
And save us also, from foes manifold, 
Aud in our sorrows make us bold, 
Through Jesus Christ the Incarnate Word, 


Amen, 


: | oe TORU DUTT. 
April, 1877. l - >» 
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Valika Vodhaka, Part I. By Srimati Pratul Kumari Dasi. 
Calcutta, 1282 B. S. Printed by Jogendra Nath Chaturiji, 
Economic Press, 354, Bentinck Street. 


E have some doubts as to the authorship of this little 

book. The writer seems to possess some knowledge of 
Sanskrit,.a sort of proficiency which we have not yet met with in 
-Hindu girls. And there is other internal evidence to confirm our 
doubt. But supposing Srimati Pratul Kumari to be the real 
author of the book before us, we must say that her culture is not 
of a high order, and her acquaintance with the Bengali language 
and literature far from accurate or profound. But her book 
possesses one feature which induces us to overlook much that is 
faulty and something that is positively reprehensible. One reason 
why female education is not very favorably looked upon in this 
- country is that many*of its recipients imbibe and act up to certain 
false and mischievous notions regarding the duties and functions 
of their sex. These educated girls think that there should be 
~no distinction between man and woman, whether within the 
limited circle of the family or in the wider circle of society. And 
‘what they believe in theory they often endeavour to realise in 
practice—a course of conduct, which produces much domestic 
- friction and great moral and economic disorganisation. , The causes 
which lead_to this result are many in number; but it is only 
necessary for us to state here that the sort öf education which is 
given to Bengali girls is one among them. They are taught 
history, geography and mathematics, which tell them nothing 
- about what women should be within the domestic sphere or in 
general society. And when instruction 7s given to them on this 
most important point, the teaching consists of a sort of exposition 
of the doctrine of sexual equality, which is admirably calculated 
~to create the belief that the two sexes are identical in nature and 
ought to have identical aims in life. Itis extremely encouraging 
to us to find Srimati Pratul Kumari teaching her countrywomen 
a very sound theory of the relations between the sexes—asking 
them to confine themselves chiefly within the domestic sphere and 

- so to conduct themselves within that sphore. as will prevent dis- 
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N A of the family-system. We do not agree with Pratul 
Kumari in all that she says, and some of her views certainly look . 
very old-fashioned. But in the present state of Bengali Society, 
where the forcetof the dissolving seems to be greater than the 
force of the conserving influences, old-fashioned views of social and 
domestic. life-are useful in ‘their own way, and ought not to be 


y 


hastily discarded. If thoroughly revised, Valika Vodhaka might . 


form an excellent text-book in Indian girls’ schools, 


Seh Ki Amér? A Drama. By Radhé M4dhava Basu, Calcutta - 
Printed and Published by Bipin Vibari Rai at the*Victoria Press, _ 
No. 21, Bhavani Charan Datta’s Lane, 1283 B. S. 


UDGED by the rules of dramatie composition, this work is cer- 
] tainly very defective. A dramatic story ought to have three 
parts—a beginning, a middle and an end ; and these three parts 
ought to have some connection with each other, This is true of 
all superior dramas. Not to travel beyond India, we have in Kali- 
das’ Sakuntala, first, Dushmanta’s marriage with Sakuntala“in the 
hermitage, which forms the beginning of the story. We have, next, 
Sakuntala’s journey to the palace of Dusl hmanta, in the course of 
which the fatal ring is dropped in the river and lost. This j jour- 
ney and this loss of the ring constitute the ‘ middle >of the story. 

We need not describe the ‘end? But as bettveen this, ‘ beginning’ 
and this ‘middle, the connection is natural, obvious and necessary 
The husband having ¢ gone away leaving his wife in the hermitage, 
the wife must perform a journey to join her husband; and the. 
loss of a ring in a river which has to be crossed in the course of 
this journey is an event which falls among the casualties of 
every-day life. But between the ‘beginning’ and the ‘middle’ 
of Babu Radha Madhava’s story there is no natural or necessary , 
connection. His ‘beginning’ is the growth of a strong and del- 
cate attachment between a girl named Vasanta and a young man 
Shishir. His ‘middle’ is the growth of a lustful desire for the 
same oil in a dissipated youth named Shashishekhara, who 


endeavours to accomplish his own wicked purpose by poisoning ` 


Shishir’s mind against Vasanta. Itis clear that this ‘middle 
doeş not arise out of this “beginning. It is clear that the in- 
troduction of the dissipated youth i into the stor y is not the result of 


any necessity: connected with the incipient loves of Shishir. - 


and Vasanta. It should not be thought that this defect in the 
structure of the plot is but technical aud therefore unimportant. 
One main object of dramatic poetry is to excite in the reader's 
_ mind sympathy with all that is fair, virtuous and right, and 


abhorrencesfor all that is ugly, sinful and wrong. Now, Shashishe- ` 
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khara, as he has been painted, does excite our abhorrence. But 
‘that abhorrence would have been infinitely greater and Shashishe- 
khara would have looked a great deal blacker, df he had been 
represented to us as playing the devil, not as a self-introduced 
- character,, but in the capacity of a trusted agent or confidential 
adviser. And the strong feeling of disapprobation with which 
the majority of the villagers regard the idea of a marriage between 
` Vasanta and Shishir seems to us to afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the employment of such an agent or the introduction 
of such an adviser. It is thus clear that the doctrine of the 
‘beginning, middle, and end’ is of true dramatic importance, and 
ought to be carefully studied by all Bengali writers of dramas, 
There are many other defects in Babu Radhé Machava’s drama. 
His description of the first loves of Shishir and Vasanta is not 
very skilful, and could haye been rendered far more effective by 
a deeper study of such masterpieces as Kalidas’s Sakuntala and 
~ Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet. There is also some defect in the 
structure of Shashishekhara’s story; which could have been 
avoided by a careful study of Othello, If Babu Radh& Madhava 
had been well versed in the philosophy of Othello, he would have 
shown us the wicked Shashishekhara in the very act of intercept- 
ing the letter which enables him to strike down two loving, 
innocent and enthusiastic hearts, instead of making a third person 
tell us how that letterewas intercepted. 

But Babu Rádhá Madhava is “ onfy in the beginning of his jour- 
ney.” Seh kt Amar ? is his first work. And thatgvork i is fuil of pro- 
mise. His power of delineating characters which we come across 
every day of our life is really very remarkable. We think his 

Vishahart Thdkurdni, Harehkrishna Bhattacharya, Rám 
Ballabha, Shashishekhara and Fatika Chand are very good 
_ photographs from real-life; and that villain of a servant who 
carries letters between Vasanta and Shishir need not lower his 
crest before any living specimen of humanity brought from Dhaka, 
Maimansingha, or Srihatta—or even from Chattooram, if nothing 
less than that classic. land will satisfy the vorshipful reader, 

" Ramani is an exquisitely conceived character. Kamala and 
Sukeshint are two female characters representing two interesting 
stages of domestic civilisation in Bengal. The former is 
thoroughly old-fashioned ; the latter is a compromise, neither 

—very old-fashioned nor very fast-going. 

There is considerable pathos towards the conclusion of the drama, 
and its earlier scenes will give the reader an accurate idea of 
village life in Bengal in some of its most momentous aspects. 

Babu Rédhé Madhava is not a very prolix writer, and thus 
contrasts favorably with many other Bengali writers of dramas. 
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Kavi-Kahini. By Dinesh Charm Basu. Printed by Jadu Náth. 
` Rai at the Bharat Mihir Press, Maimansingha: 1876. ©.. ` 
€ l ‘HIS is a collection of lyrical poems, some of which dre good. 

The author’s principal fault is diffuseness and ignorance of 
artistic beauty. He is often very extravagant in expression.  * 


"n, 


The get-up of the book is extremely good, and reflects great 


credit upon a rural and out-lying district like Maimansingha, 


an. 


Kavitamélé. By Raj Krishna Mukhopadhaya M. A.„ B. L 


Calcutta; Printed by Bihari Lall Baneiji at J. G. Chatterjea |. 


& Co.'s Press, 44, Amherst Street. Published by the Sanskrit 
Press Depository, No. 30, Bechoo Chatterji’s Street: 1877. 

OME of the poetical pieces in this book have been reprinted 

from the Education Gazette and Banga Darsana and some 


from books previously published by the author. Babu Raj Krishna 


has done well in bringing out this reprint. His poetry is not 
without some serious faults, It laeks eloquence, ease and graceful- 
ness, and above all, that charming flow and lightning brilliance 
which proceed from inspiration alone. His versification, again, is. 
not very smooth or musical. But in spite of all these defects 
Babu Raj Krishna’s poetry is extremely valuable for its admirable 
sobriety and thoughtfulness, His styleis free from,‘ conceit and 
extravagance; and his sentiments are expressed with-all the cau- 
tious fervour of a really thoughtful man. In the idealisation of 
metaphysical: thotfht, Babu Raj Krishna Mukharji seems to stand 
alone among Bengali poets. The three pieces—Kal, Mahishamar= 
dini and Vishnuw—are remarkable examples of our poet’s power 
of throwing into a poetical form same of the subtlest and widest 
generalisations of ancient Hindu thought. This is one noticeable 
point in Babu Raj Krishna’s poetry. There is another point still: 
more important than this. It is now very generally admitted 
thats cience has a poetical as well as an intellectual side, and 
that poetry of science, as being the poetry of demonstrable. 
truth, is poetry of a very superior type. It is, therefore, ex- 
tremely gratifying to us to find Babu Raj Krishna Mukharji 
attempting to idealise scientific conceptions. The two pieces 
entitled ‘Surya’ and ‘ Srishti’ (the Sun and Creation) are attempts 
in this direction, and deserve very kigh praise on account of their 


being the only attempts yet made in Bengali poetry to bring” 


natural laws and principles within the enchanted domain of ‘the 
‘Muses. A third point in the poetry of our author relates to ‘his 


imitations from English poets. Babu Raj Krishna’s imitations, — 


unlike those of other Bengali poets, are not so much imitations 
as adaptations, He takes ideas from English poets, but- illustrates 
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and works them out in a truly Hindu style. This is one reson 
why Babu Raj Krishna’s ‘fàstatta fazaya qq’ seems to’ us s0 
much better than Babu Hem Chunders ptss APA OTS. 
Both these pieces aré based upon Shelley's ‘Skylark.’ 

The last piece.in the book before us is entitled Yauvanodyan. 
It is an allegory in 83 Spenserian stanzas. It isa beautiful effort 
of the imagination, and deserves a longer and more careful notice 

„than we can make room for in this number of the Review. 


The Banga Darsana., Vol. V. Nos. 1 and 2, Bais&kh and Jaistha 
1284 B.S. Kaéantalpara. Printed and published by Raadh 
Nath Bandopadhaya at the Banga Darsana Press, 1877. 


E are exceedingly glad to notice the re-appearance of this 

excellent Bengali periodical. It is, however, no longer 

under the editorship of Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterji. We 

think Babu Bankim Chandra has absconded from the editor’s 

“quarters for fear of being brought up on a warrant to pay the costs 
of the injunction which we lately obtained against him. 

We are sorry we have neither time nor space to notice these 
two numbers at any length. We can only say that the new series 
is being conducted with very great ability, and would not suffer 
by comparison with the series which has preceded it, 
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`The Materia Medica of the Hindus ; : compiled from Sanserit 
Medical Works. By Udoy Chand Dutt, Civil Medical Officer. 

- With A Glossary of Indian Plants, By George King, M. B, 
F. L. S., (Superintendent of the Royal Botanical Garden, Cal- 
cutta), and the Author, Ra! Spink and Co.: Calcutta : 


HIS- work iiie a most valuable contribution to the history 

of Drugs, and will be found both useful and interesting by 
every student of Medicine. Nor is it without interest to the 
general reader, to whom the descriptions will be perfectly intelli- 
sible, The work is a compilation from many authors, and is ar- 
ranged somewhat upon the plan of Waring’s Manual of Thera- 
peutics. In the first part Dr. Dutt has given an account of the 
“gnineral medicines used by the Hindus, the mode in which they 
are prepared for use, their chemical composition, and the principal 
combinations in which they are employed in different diseases, 
In the. part treating of vegetable medicines, the correct scientific 
natnes of the plants have been obtained, by procuring the drugs 
through practising kavirajes or native physicians, and then hav- 
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ing\them identified in the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 

-~ The numerous prescriptions given are stated to be in common 
use amongst native physicians; doubtless our English doctors 
will be able to derive some valuable hints from these recipes, which 
may be presumed to be founded on the traditional practice of 
‘ages, A still more important advantage that European doctors `} 
will derive from Dr. Dutt’s publication, will be felt when they j 
are called in (as often happens) to attend a patient who has~ 
long been under native treatment: they will be-able to under-” 
stand the ‘line of treatment that has been previously adopted, 
far more clearly than has hitherto been the case—and will of 
course be able more intelligently to shape their own treatment 
accordingly. 

The Glossary of Indian plants that concludes the volume, affords 
one more illustration of the valuable results that must always 
follow on a combination of skilled European and Native labour 
on such subjects. There are many similar publications in exist= A 
ence, but they are for the most part defective or obsolete. The 
combined work of Dr. Dutt and Dr. King has producéd a most 
valuable contribution to the botanical science of the world. 


The Church of Thibet, and the Historical Analogies of Buddh- 
asm. A Lecture: delivered before the Student’s Literary and 

_ Scientific Society in the Eramji Cowasji Institution, Bombay. 
By W. Wordsworth, B. A., Principal of Elphinstone College. 
Bombay: Thaeker, Vining and Co. : 1877. 


HIS unassuming little volume,-pablished only in pamphlet~, 
form, contains the best and clearest account of the history 
and present condition of Thibetan Buddhism that we have ever 
seen. Professor Wordsworth is well known as a conscientious and 
laborious investigator ; and though we cannot always follow him: , 
-in all his conclusions, we canuot but acknowledge the great value 
of the admirable monograph before us, To indicate in detail the 
points wherein we differ from bis conclusions would require more 
space than we can give toa brief critical notice. We shall very 
probably return to the subject, in which case we hope to be able 
to devote an article to the discussion, In the meantime we must 
content ourselves with giving one or two extracts as specimens of 
the thoughtful and scholarly way in which. Mr. Wordsworth has a 
dealt with his interesting theme, We will first give a few sens” 
tences in which he describes briefly the present condition of the ~ 
Thibetan hierarchy =e ` l 
The administration of the country, which is almost exclusively in the 
hands of the clerical order, has a close resemblance to that of the Roman 
states under the sovereignty of the Popes. One branch of the ecclesiastical 
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order appears to devote itself more particularly. to the affairs of rae ae 
The other has a larger share of religious devotion and regard ‘he 
“incarnate ” members of the clergy—for incarnation is by no means confined 
to the two Pontifis—are naturally’ ill-fitted for practigal affaiys, as from 
their infancy they are treated as beings of-a semi-divine nature, and are 
thus excluded from learning anything from experience. The non-incarnate- 
7 monks, on the contrary, have an open chance of rising to high influence 
and office by their talents or acquisitions, The really influential rulers are 
thus often hid from sight, and, like the subtle powers who pull the strings 
« which move the infallible teacher in Rome, are content with the substance 
without the show of power. The organization and discipline of the cloisters 
are of a very elaborate character, and the several grades and offices are 
classified and distributed with much of that sagacity which has distinguished 
. the Jesuit and other Catholic orders. Their wealth in real estate is con- 
siderable, and they have a truly exhaustless fund in the devotion of the 
people. Asa matter of course, there are sacramental offices in connection 
with all the chief events of life, for which fees or liberal gratuities are 
expected, Literature, education, the arts of healing and printing are all 
in monastic hands, and are all employed to increase the devotional temper 
of the people, and keep their attention steadily fixed on the supernatural 
-~end of life. Above all other lauds Thibet is a land of prayer, of pil- 
grimages, of almost ceaseless worship, The very labourers in the field, the 
shepherd with his flocks, the girl on her way to draw water from the well, 
have leisure for prayer, and seem to find in this occupation their chief 
solace in the blank monotony of life. The various ingenious intsruments 
which have been invented for the manufacture, as it were, of prayer, have 
often been described. Itis probable that the Catholic Church is indebted, 
with other things, to her elder sister for the rosary, It is difficult to 
speak with absolute certainty of the moral result of this extraordinary 
discipline. The consequentes of keeping a whole people in a state of 
eternal childhood must of course vary*cousiderably with other circum- 
stances. Where there are few temptations, where the intellect remaing 
almost wholly dormant, and the spirit of unquestionigw faith has received 
nọ shocks from avy collision with societies cast in a diiferent type, it is 
"possible that the results of a merely negative morality may offer some 
points of favourable comparison with the moral phenomena of more im- 
proved societies; though it is also probable that a closer examination 
would show that even this apparent superiority was delusive. If the 
„only true end of man is to obtain deliverance from this body of death, and 
“not rather to build up a social order on earth in whieh his highest moral 
conceptions may find a growing satisfaction, it may be conceded that the 
Thibetan Church has struck on the right path, and would do well to keep 
to it. 

The following is a summary of some of the thoughts and 
conclusions suggested by the discussion of the whole subject, to 
Mr. Wordoworth’s mind. In an early number we will endeavour 
to point out some other thoughts and some other conclusidns, 

which seem to us to be equally derivable from the remarkable 
analogies and the interesting incidents dwelt on in this delightful 
little book :—~ 

Sacerdotal organizations like the Thibetan hierarchy, with their imposing 
array of supernatural motives, have often been excellent instruments of 
moral discipline. They have united and humanized tribes whom barbarism « 
and wild superstitions had kept asunder. They have made the imagination 
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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are ablé to manage 
ana set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as tr that notion they mog yet serve to polish 
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A GOOD biography of Warren. Hastings has yet to be written. 
Gleig’s book iè tasteless and’ verbose, and full of unblushing 
panegyric; while Macaulay’s Essay is not a complete life and is too 
brilliant to be perfectly just. Originally written as an anonymous 

„article in a review, it has not escaped the defects of such a mode 
of composition, and is described by the essayist himself in one of 
his opening sentences as being a “ necessarily hasty and imperfect” 
performance. 

The fame of the founders of British India has indeed been but 
indifferently cared for. There are tio lives of Clive, but the first, 
which profesess to be written by Charles Caraccioli, gentleman, is 
the production of a rancorous enemy, who apparently has not 
scrupled to enlist the services of, cast-off pimps and parasites, 
and the second is tedious and uninforming. The manner in 
which Lord Clive’s. death is described is characffristic of the two 

_-books, Caraccioli gloats over the details, and Sir John Malcolm’s 
continuator is so refined and mysterious that one would hardly 
know from his book that Clive committed suicide! There is no 
life of Major Lawrence, or of Admiral Watson, who was perhaps 
the only man among our Indian leaders who was at once capable 
and upright; ner is there a life of Sir Eyre Coote. The only 
Tndian Statesman of the last century whose life has been properly 
written, is Sir Philip Francis, and he owes this distinction, not to 

. his career in Bengal, but to his having been the author of Junius, 
and corisequently the Indian portion of his life has been some- 

what meagrely treated of. Considering what the lives and actions 
cof most of our so-called Indian heroes really were, and the cix- 

\ cumstances under which our Indian empire was formed, it is no 
doubt better for mdividual reputations, and even for the fame of 
our country, that the waves of. obscurity and forgetfulness should 
continue to engulf much of our Eastern annals. But history 
does not consist in the dressing up of the reputation of men or 
nations, and it requires that the whole truth should be told. 
The history of our Indian empire is pre-eminently that of the 
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actions of ordinary men in extraordinary circumstances Of course 
it must often show that the men have been wnequal for the occa- 
sion, but there is no more valuable though simpler lesson taught 
by history thao that of the frightful evils which. may result from 
men or nations being set to tasks too hard for them. ‘And no 
one who knows himself, or human nature, will be disposed to , 
scorn or unduly upbraid his Anglo-Indian forefathers for their 
crimes or errors, or to think them worse than their fellows. 
There is no lack of materials for a life of Hastings. Gleig’s book, 
bad as it is, contains many valuable letters ; and there are numer- 
ous bulky volumes of manuscript in the India Office. Perhaps, 
however, the most valuable collection ‘of papers is that in the 
British Museum, and which was acquired in 1872, by purchase 
from a Mrs, Kinter. It consists of 268 volumes and extends from 
1757 down to 1818. 
Much of it consists of copies of the proceedings of the council 
of Fort William, and is thus of exhausted interest, or is onlya 4 
repetition of what may be found elsewhere. But there are also 
many private letters and some interesting essays on Indian subjects, 
There is a small quarto containing the originals of letters from 
Warren Hastings to his wife, and which, as being especially valu- 
able, is preserved among the selected manuscripts. Ona fly leaf is 
written “ Letters from my excellent husband when I was at Hugly 
and Chinsurah,” Among these is a letter describing the duel 
with Francis, and a subsequent one in which Hastings writes 
“I have now the pleasure to tell you that Mr. Francis is in no 
manner of danger, the ball having passed through the muscular 
part of his back just below the shoulder without penetrating 
or injuring any of the bones.” The volume, however, is chiefly 1 
composed of letters written at a later period. One or two are 
copies of letters which are stated to have been sent by Hastings, 
in quills, when he was in Chunar. “Oh that I could see my 
sweet Marian for one hour” is the impassioned phrase of one of 
these letters. The ‘longest letters are those written to Mrs. 
Hastings when she was on her way home to England. They 
breathe the most ardent affection, and I cannot find in them the 
ceremoniousness or solemn courtesy which Macaulay describes 
his letters as displaying, They, however, are not interesting ~ 
except as indications of feeling, and incline one to suppose that- 
Mrs. Hastings was not intellectual, or at least did not participate 4 
in the public cares of her husband, -= 
In one he writes “do not be lazy, the morning air, I mean 
the breeze which the rising sun sets in motion, will do you more 
good than all the rest of the day. And remember the Persian 
proverb: which says, that the air of paradise passes between a 
horse’s ears to the rider that does not take too much of it, nor 
ee 
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expose herself to the heat of the sun.” In another he tells her 
that he will never consent ‘to her going again to Beercool, as: 
there are very large ‘alligators in that neigi hbourhood. I shall 
return to these letters farther on ; ; and now proceed to notice a 
correspondence which is of much more general interest. This is 
a thin folio containing copies of letters written from Calcutta by 
a Mr, Tisoe Saul Hancock to his wife in England. It is not quite 
clear how these letters came to be among the Hastings MSS, 
though there is abundant evidenees that Hancock was one of 
Hastings’ dependents; Mrs. Hancock was also a great friend of. 
Hastings and possibly a relation. Hancock was originally a 
medical man, but he disliked his profession and engaged in 
trade, in which by his own account he was not very successful. 
His letiers to his dear Phila (Philadelphia) give so many interest- 
ing details of Calcutta life, that I shall insert extracts from them 
in an aia ‘hose which relate to Hastings will be noticed 
in their place. 

The only parts of Hastings’ hfe which still remain in obscu- 
rity are his childhood and the interval between his first and second 
residences in India (1765-1769); butas he himself was always 
averse to speaking of these periods, it is probable that they did not 
contain much that was worthy of record, and it would be unfair, 
even if it were possible, to lift the veil which hangs over them. 

In the following essay-I shail not attempt to discuss the whole 
career of Hastings. All I propose daing is to describe his ad- 
ministration of Bengal, aad especially to examine his ‘conduct in 
the case of N andkumar. The latter incident habeen treated of 
by Macaulay, but he has not gone fully into it, and it appears to 
me, that he has not done justice to N andkumar and has let off 
Hastings much too easily. 

Some writers have been foolish or prejudiced enough to de- 
clare Hastings perfectly innocent in the affair. Macaulay was 
far too clear-sighted and too honourable a man to commit such . 
a folly, but he has committed an error which is, I think, of much 
more dangerous consequence. He has lavished scorn and invec- 
tive on Sir Elijah Impey, who, after all, was a very subotdinate 
villain in the drama, and has thrown such a glamour over Has- 
tings’ share in the matter that we rise from the perusal of the 
essay with minds much fuller of admiration for the daring and skill 
of Hastings than of disgust at his cruelty and want of principle. 

` After detailing all the iniquities of the trial and sentence, and 
after declaring in his own epigrammatic fashion that everybody ex- 
cept idiots and biographers is of opinion that Hastings was the real 
mover in the business, he makes the following extraordinary re- 
mark :—“ Wkile, therefore, we have not the least doubt that -this 
memorable execution is to be attributed to Hastings, we doubt 
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whether it can with justice be reckoned among his crimes.” Surely 
there is a strange inconsequence here, and one much more lament- 
able and surprising than that which the essayist finds in the conduct 
of Pitt with regard to the Cheyte Singh charge. If Nandkumar 
was murdered, the brand should be stamped on the man for 
whose advantage, and at whose instigation the murder was com- 
mitted, and not on the humble instrument. After all, it was 
not Impey but the jury who found Nandkumar guilty, and who 
got him hanged, and possibly both Impey and the jury really 
believed that Nandkumar had forged, and that he deserved death. 
The man, however, who put all this in motion was Hastings, and 
but for him the prosecution would never have occurred, and he 
therefore is guilty of Nandkumar’s blood. So far from the execu- 
tion not being one of Hastings’ crimes, we are inclined to think it 
is the worst he ever committed, for it is the only one which he 
seems to have committed solely for his own advantage. In the 
Robilla war and in the maltreatment of Cheyte Singh and the 
Begums of Oude he had the interests of others to serve, and probably 
he did not reap any personal advantage from these transactions. 
But the sole object of the prosecution of Nandkumar was a selfish 
one, Hastings had taken gifts or bribes, it was inconvenient 
for him to acknowledge this or to make restitution, and so he 
killed his accuser. There was nothing heroic or even excusable 
in this, and there is no reason why we should refuse to condemn 
him for it. Macaulay insinyates, rather than asserts, that Nand- 
kumar’s charges were false, but if so, why was he put to death, or 
why did Hastings never at any time attempt to clear himself ? 


What makes it the more important that the case of Nandkumar- 


should be set in its true light, is that a work has recently been 
publisked under the sanction of the India Office, in which the 
old rubbish about Hastings’ innocence and the malignity of 
Francis and Elliot has been reproduced. Mr. Markham has 
apparently found it impossible to edit the travels of Bogle and 
‘Manning without having a fling at the accusers of Hastings 
and at Lord Macaulay. Mr. Markham is, I suppose, a descendant 
of the Archbishop who distinguished himself by his impertinent 
interference with Burke’s cross-examination of Mr. Auriol, and of 
whom one of Hastings’ correspondents (Pechell) thus significantly 
writes—" The Archbishop of York is an active and steady friend, 


- and such as a man should be who is thoroughly grateful for the 


favor you have shown his son.” 

` The connection of Hastings with Bengal commenced in 1750 
when he was only seventeen years of age, and continued with 
interruptions till 1785. This was an unusually long time for a 
civilian to have been connected with India, and yet Hastings. 
left the country in the maturity of his powers and lived three 
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and thirty years in England. A few particulars about his early 
years may here be given. He was born in December 1732. His 
mother died a few days‘after his birth, and his father shortly 
afterwards deserted him, so that he was left defendent on his 
maternal uncle. In the Hastings MSS, B. M. No. 29,232, 
there is a copy of a very lengthy petition, dated November 
1783, and addressed to the Lord Chancellor by Warren Hast- 
„ings and his sister Ann, through their uncle and next friend, 
John Warren, of Twining in Gloucestershire. The object was to 
get possession of some little property belonging to their mother, 
Hester Warren, and the petitioners state that their father Ponyston 
Hastings of Churchhill in the county of Oxford, clerk, had “ lately 
withdrawn himself from his habitation to some distant. secret 
place and left your orator and oratrix wholly unregarded and 
unprovided for.” At a later period they appear to have been 
supported by their father’s brother Howard. 

Hastings set sail for India in January 1750, when he was barely 
seventeen, and arrived at Calcutta on the 8th October. A memo- 
randum by Hastings, quoted by Mr. Gleig, states that he was the 
last of eight young men who composed the list of the establish- 
ment for the year. The paper, which appears to have been a sort 
of autobiography, ended at this point with the following observa- 
tions: “This is all that I shall retain in writing of my private 
history though the particulars of it, if known, might afford much 
subject of curious speculation both *from their influence on the 
temper and disposition of mind which constituted my public 
character and from one circumstance of peculiff uniformity at- 
tending the whole course of my existence to the present moment 
and probably to its ultimate and now not remote period—that 
of a solitary insulated wanderer through life, placed, by His will 
who governs all things, in a situation to give birth to events which 
were connected with the interests of nations; which were uni- 
formly prosperous to those of his own (nation) but productive to 
himself of years of depression and persecution, and of the 
chances of want only relieved by occasional and surely providen- 
tial means, though never affecting the durable state of his’mental 
tranquillity.” Hastings, according to Mr. Gleig, remained two 
full years in Calcutta and was employed there as an assistant in 
the Secretary’s Office. Nothing further appears to be known*of 
his residence in Calcutta. Probably much of his'time was spent 
in learning the native languages, though I am not aware that there 
is any ground for Lord Macaulay’s statement that Hastings was 
deeply skilied in Persian and Arabic literature. He himself said : 
“I never acquired a perfect knowledge of Persian, and what I did 
know was acquired from official practice.” In October 1753 Hast- 
ings was sent to the Factory at Cossimbazar (Murshedabad) and in 
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1755 he became a member of the council there. After the taking 
of Cossimbazar in 1756 by Suraja Doula, he was made a prisoner, 
but was permitted to goat large, Mr. Synett the chief of the 
Dutch Factory at Cullapore,* giving bail for his appearance, 
Mr. Gleig quotes the above from a memorandum by Hastings 
and adds “ nor is this all” “Mr, Drake,” continues the memoran- > 
dum, “and his council wrote to me from Fulta, the place of 
their residence, near the mouth of the river, after their fight d 
from Calcutta, desiring me to send them intelligence from. 
Murshedabad, and to that correspondence I owe my first conse- 
quence in the service.” 

-= Holwell in his account of the Black Hole, and of his subse- 
quent journey to Murshedabad, mentions the kindness of the 
Dutch officer referred to in the above memorandum. He calls 
him Mynheer Vernet, and says that he and M, Law left no means 
unessayed to procure their release. He adds “We were nota 
little indebted to the obliging, good-natured behaviour of Messrs. ~ 
Hastings and Chambers, who gave us as much of their company 
as they could. They had obtained their liberty by the French 
and Dutch chiefs becoming bail for their appearance. This se- 
curity was often tendered for us but without effect.” 

In the Hastings’ M.S., vol. 29,209, there is a curious and minute 
account of the surrender of Cossimbazar and the taking of Calcutta. 
It throws the blame of the loss of Cossimbazar on Mr. Watts, 
accusing him of pusillanimityeand saying that he made his appear- 
ance before the Nawab with his hands tied by a handkerchief. It 
is incidentally mentioned in this paper that Holwell came origin- 
ally to India asa surgeon. The subject of the loss of Cossiri-— 
bazar is referred to in Holwell’s letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated Fulta, 30th November 1856, and in it he says that Hastings 
and another officer escaped the indignity of being put into irons 
and sent to the common prison at Murshedabad by their being 
out at the time amongst silk factories. 

The following note in the Hastings’ M.S. may be here inserted, 
though it carries down the biography to a later period than I 
am nowedealing with. It is evidently written by some friend 
of Hastings and possibly by Major Scott. 

“Mr. Hastings, who has since made so much noise in the 
wond, after an education in Westminster, went as writer to 
Bengal in the year 1750 in the 18th year of his age. In 1754 , 
he was selected to establish an aurung in the interior parts of 
Bengal for the increase of the silk investment of the company. 
In this situation he remained totally secluded from all society 
with his countrymen and much esteemed by the natives, 





* There is a reference to Hast- 24th November 1755, at page 61 of 
ings’ duties as silk agent, dated Mr, Long’s Selections, 
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till June 1756 when Surajah Dowlah attacked and took Cal- 
cutta, Orders were sent to seize every Englishman in Bengal, 
and Mr. Hastings was brought a prisoner to Murshedabad, Having 
lived some time at Cossimbazar and speaking the, language per- 
fectly, he was known to many of the principal persons in Surajah 
Dowlah’s Court, so by their intercession and the mediation of 
the Dutch Governor of Culanpore, upon whose widow Mr. Hastings 
Settled £300 a year for her life, he was released from his cou- 
' finement and joined the English at Fulta previous to their return 
to Calcutta. He carried arms as a volunteer in the storming of 
Surajah Dowlah’s camp after the recapture of Calcutta. After 
the battle of Plassey he was appointed assistant ‘to Scrafton, then. 
sent as minister to the Court of Mir Jaffir, In this office he 
succeeded him in 1758 and continued in it till Feburary 1761, 
when he succeeded toa seat in council. He had no sort of con- 
cern inthe Revolution of 1760, but he always approved and 
defended the measure as indispensably necessary for our existence. 
June 1761 to February 1765 he steadily supported Vansittart.” 
In March 1763, when the question of making the gomastahs 
or“ black agents” of the English, subject to the country powers, 
was brought. before the council, Hastings gave the following in- 
teresting statement of his early experiences : 

“ From the peculiarity of the times and natural propensity in the 
weaker part of manhood to run from one extreme to another, it has 
unfortunately happened that the power suddenly placed in the 
hands of the Nabob’s officers for the protection of his people has 
been so extravagantly abused as to give occasiOng to a persuasion 
m many that no power can with safety be trusted in their hands, 
“ As I have formerly lived amongst the country people in a very 
inferior station,* and ata time when we were subject to the 
most slavish dependence on the Government, and having met 
with the greatest indulgence and even respect from the zamindars 
and officers of the Government, I can with the greater confidence 
deny the justice of this opinien ; and the further from repeated 
experience that if our people instead of erecting themselves into 
lords‘and oppressors of the country confine “themselves to an 
honest and fair trade and submit themselves to the lawful 
authority of ‘the governments, they will be everywhere trusted 
and respected ; the English name instead of becoming a reproach 
will be universally revered, the country will reap a benefit from 
= our commerce, and the power of the English, which is now made 
a bugbear to frighten the poor inhabitants into submitting to 
injury and oppression, will be regarded by them as their’ greatest 
blessing and protection. It is as impossible for, any State to 





. Note by Vansittart, “A junior servant of the Company at the silk 
aurungs.’ 
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subsist with a ‘divided power as with none; our servants are 
as like to make an ill use of their power as the Nabob’s are, 
but are not so easily to be restrained. In whose hands, there- 
fore, will it be go properly lodged as in those of the governmenis 
to whom it belongs? To take from them this right (a right 
which we should never suffer to be questioned in our own > 
districts,) will be to introduce oppression, rapine and anarchy into 
the country which we are engaged to protect, and whatever d 
temporary advantage individuals may gain from such a scene of 
troubles, the affairs of the Company must infallibly suffer by 
jt, if not be involved in one common ruin with the country. 
Permit me to-add,it has been observed that the wisest: and 
most permanent states have ever left to conquered nations the exer- 
cise of their own laws and by that means ensured their subjection. 
The power which we have acquired in these provinces has reduced 
them to a condition as nearly resembling a conquest as it is for our 
interests to wish it, but if we take so ungenerous as well as im- . 
politic an advantage of this weakness as to put it into the power 
of every Banyan who calls himself an English servant to tyrannise 
over the inhabitants without control, this is not only to deprive 
them of their own laws but to refuse them even the benefit of any.” 

I think that the above is creditable both to Hastings and to 
the natives of Bengal. It is especially honourable to Hastings 
that he wished to put the banyans under the country powers. He 
stood alone in this view ; even Vamsittart, who was president, des- 
erting him on this occasion and voting against him. 

While at Murghedabad, Hastings engaged in plots against 
Surajah Dowla, and when they were discovered he fled, first to_ 
Chunar and afterwards to Fulta. At this last place he is said to | 
have made the acquaintance of a widow-lady—Mrs. Campbell, 
whom he shortly afterwards married. She was the widow of a 
Captain Campbell who was in the Company’s service, and very pro- 
bably was the Captain Dugald Campbell, whose commission Hol- 
well refused to sign at Fulta on the ground that Drake and the 
others had divested themselves of all right or pretension to the 
government by abandoning Calcutta when it was besieged, 
Mrs. Campbell was in Calcutta when it was besieged, and if her 
husband had then held the rank of Captain bis name would 
doubtless have appeared in Holwell and Orme’s minute des- 
criptions.* Orme tells us that after the taking of Budge-Budge 
by the English relieving force, some drunken sailors got’ into” 
fo eats eg te ee ete el 


c Ido not know how Mrs. Camp- officers. (See the Siyar-ul-MMutakharin. 
bell escaped from Calcutta, but I cher- When we think of the horrors of the 
ish a hope that she may have been Black Hole, we should not forget this 
one of the ladies who were so chival- honourable incident of the siege. 
rously rescued by one of Mir Jaffir's 
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it, and taking the sepoys there for the enemy, fired a volley 
and killed Captain Campbell, an offcer of the Company’s troops. 
It is very probable that this was Mrs. Hastings’ first husband, but 
if so she must have maried a second time im 175%, and not in 
1756 as stated by Gleig, for Captain Campbell was killed at 
‘Budge-Budge m December 1756. 

“From the Hastings’ papers it appears that Mrs. Campbell was 
ban Irish lady, and that her maiden name was Jones: for in 
February 1759 Hastings sends Mr. Creswick a bill of exchange 
for £200 and asks him to transmit the amount to Mrs. Catherine 
Jones of Arklow, in the county of Wicklow, adding that she was 
his wife’s mother and that the meney was for her use and that of 
a daughter by his wife's first husband. 

Mrs. Hastings had two children by her second marriage, ove 
a daughter who died 19 (the correct number is 23) days after her 
birth, and the other a son who survived only long enough to be 
sent home for his education (Gieig). I have found some references 
to her in the Hastings’ papers and proceed to note then. 

In a letter from Hastings to Mr. Richard Becher, dated Morad- 
bag (Murshedabad), Sth November 1758, he writes: “I am 
greatly concerned to hear that Mrs. Bechar’s indisposition has 
mcreased. I wish you would let me persuade you to try what 
eftects the Cosstmbazar air may have upon her. The great bene- 
fit which Mrs. Hastings received from her coming up to Cossim- 
bazar is my principal inducement for recommending the ‘same 
remedy to Mrs, Becher. will candidly own that another not in- 
considerable motive is the procuring Mrs. Hastin@s an agreeable 
companion, and I hope I need not assure you that nothing will 
be wanting on her part to contribute, as far as lies in her power, 
to Mrs, Beeher’s recovery.” I do not know if the invitation was 
accepted, but it appears from that curious record, the- Bengal 
Obituary (Calcutta, 1848,) that Mrs. Becher died on the 14th 
October 1759 and was buried in St. John’s churchyard. The 
inscription stated that her death was the result of a long illness 
occasioned by grief for the death of an only daughter ‘who died 
at Fulta on 30th November 1756. Mr. Becher, who seems to have 
been one of the best and most honest of the Company’s servants 
of the day, returned to England, but suffered losses and had to 
come out again in his’ old age in 1781, and died in the followirfe 
nyear at the: age of 61 and was buried in South Park Street burial 
ground, The inscription is a long one and begins by saying that 
the stone is sacred to the memory of an honest man.. 

In a letter to Mr. Creswick,* without date, but which appears to 





* Is this the Mr. Chiswick men- lf so, Mr. Gleig’s ‘insinuation that 
tioned by Gleig as the gentleman Mr. Chiswick neglected Hastings 
who gave Hastings his writership. seems to be undeserved. 
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have beén written in December 1758, Hastings writes: “I have 
received your favour of the 23rd January 1758, and am greatly 
obliged to you for the generous concern you express for my 
welfare.” Hea then proceeds to condole with him on the death 
of Mrs. Creswick and adds, “I was afraid the step which I had 
taken in my marriage would not have appeared to you in the 
most prudent light. It is a very great addition to my happiness 
to find that it has met with your approbation. I told you wher 
I first acquainted you with the news of my marriage (as every 
man would upon the same occasion) that I thought myself happy. 
I can now with much greater confidence repeat it, having, 
besides a great similarity in our dispositions, which I think must 
principally contribute to the happiness of the married state, 
experienced every good quality in my wife, which I always most 
wished for in a woman. I acquainted you last year with the 
birth of-my son who is grown a very fine child. My wife was 
brought to bed of a daughter, the 5tb of last October, whom L 
intended to have called by the name of my benefactress, Mrs, 
Creswick, but she was carried off by a sudden fit of sickness in the 
twenty-third day after her birth. I have already informed you of 
my appointment as second in Council at the Factory of Cossim- 
bazar. My partner, Mr. Sykes, is the third, and the business of the 
Company’s investment has been principally carried on through our 
hands since the late revolution, The beginning of last August 
produced another change in my situation. I have since that 
time resided at the station in the quality of agent for the 
Company’s transactions with Government, which, if not the most 
profitable, is one of the most. creditable employs in the service. 
I still retain the post of second Export Warehouse Keeper at 
Cossimbazar, where my family have continued to reside from 
my appointment to this place. I have met with considerable 
advantages in trade ; if I live, and any fresh troubles commence 
‘in the country, I promise myself, with the blessing of God on 
my endeavours, a rapid return to my own country. One very 
remarkable event has happened, since my last, in these parts : a 
very strong and noble fortification has been erecting in Calcutta, 
the outworks of which will be finished, I bope, in another twelve- 
month. I forget whether I informed you that one of the articles 
of the treaty with the Nabob was that the Company should 
possess a large tract of land to the southward of Calcutta, paying 
the customary rents to the King’s treasury. This acquisition; T 
hope, will be confirmed in a few days by a patent granted to the 
. Company ia the King’s name, this having been the subject of the 
negociations at. the Durbar for the two months past. As the 
management of this affair has been entrusted principally to my 
care, and there is the greatest appearance of its terminating 
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è 
greatly to the advantage of the Company, I hope it may be a 
means of recommending me to your notice. My wife begs leave 
to present her respects to you and joins me in the warmest wishes 
for your and your family’s health and happiness.” 

The latter part of this letter refers to negociatidas which Hast~ 
ings was carrying on with Mir Jaffir for procuring a proper deed 
for the Company’s lands. J will return to this subject further on 
and meanwhile proceed with the notices of Mrs. Hastings. 

9th December 1758. “Mrs. Hastings joins with her husband in 
compliments to Mr. Holwell. ” 

2nd January 1759 “Mrs. Hastings and George (his son) are 
pretty much the same as you left them, George a little better. ” 

The next entry refers to Mrs. Hastings’ death, which must have 
taken place in the end of June or beginning of July 1759,” for 
on the 4th of the latter month, Hastings writes to Clive: “ You 
have, I doubt not, heard of the misfortune which has befallen me 
in the loss of my wife, For this cause, I cannot immediately 
attend on the Nabob, but Mr. Sykes will wait on him in my stead 
tomorrow, in order to lay before him the subject of your letter, and 
J shall endorse this application by a letter to the Nabob, which will, 
I hope, prove as effectual as if I spoke to him in person about it, 
I flatter myself you will readily admit of this excuse for my non- 
attendance at the Durbar. The stroke I have received has proved 
too severe for me to recollect myself m an instant, or to allow me 
such a command of myself as I would choose to possess in every 
negociation that I undertook on tife Company’s or your behalf. 
In a very few days I shall return to the city, and if there should 
remain any affair unsettled, I shall apply myself with the most 
assiduous attention to the conclusion of them.” 

On 15th July he writes to Serafton in words which show both hig 
grief for the loss of his wife and his dislike of Nandkumar. “Nand. 
kumars only business that I know of at the city was to overset 
Daya.Ram, which he has laboured at with all his might, but in vain, 
a proceeding that I should not pass over with so much patience, 
but that the unhappy situation I have been in, since my arrival, 
has assured him too fair an opportunity to act as he pleases with 
impunity.” On 2nd August he writes to Holwell, thanking him for 





* Mrs. Hastings’ tomb is still  - Elizabeth, 

to be seen near Berhampur, and bears who died llth July 1759 ? » 

the following inscription, for which I in the 2nd (?) year of her age, 

amfjindebted to the kindness of the This monument was erected. 

Magistrate, It appears, however, By her Husband, 

that the date is wrong, possibly it Warren Hasting, Esq., 

is that of the child’s death, in due regard to Her Memory. 
In memory of Restored by Government of 


Mrs. Mary Hastinga Bengal 1863, 
and Her Daughter 
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his sympathy: “Severe as they (his misfortunes) were, I have, 
i thank God, strength of mind sufficient to bear them, and to 
submit myself to the will of Providence though it has fallen 
to the lot of very few men so early in life to be forced to so cruel 
a trial as I hav.” 

9th August he writes recommending Mr. Alves for the post of. 
Surgeon to the Factory, and says: “it is the general desire of the 
gentlemen of Cossimbazar, and my own in particular, from the ex-, 
perience I have had of his diligence and tenderness in ‘his late attend- 
ance on Mrs. Hastings.” This letter was addressed to Clive, who it 
seems objected to Alves and preferred Hancock. Hastings wrote 
again on the 23rd August, but I do not know what was the result. 

Hastings sent his son George home in 1761, apparently 
in charge of Mr. Sykes. On 12th May 1762, Vansittart 
writes to him: “ by the letters Hancock has forwarded to you, you 
will know that the Royal Duke arrived safe in the beginning of 
August, and that your little boy and his good friend Sykes were. 
well, and I very sincerely take part in the joy which this must 
give you.” Qn the 25rd idem, Hastings replies in the measured 
and somewhat formal style which Macaulay finds in his letters 
to “his elegant Marian : ” “ I am infinitely obliged to you for joining 
with my other good friends in mentioning the safe arrival of my 
son in England, and can assure you that the joy which this news 
has given me has received no small increase from the part which 
you take in it.” 

The boy did not live long? Mr, Gleig tells us that Hastings 
was told of his son's death almost the first thing after landing 
in England (1765) and that the sorrow affected him during the 
whole of his stay there. 

ĮI return to Hastings’ public career, The earliest letter of his, 

preserved in the British Museum, is dated Moradbaug, 12th Novem- 
ber 1757, Moradbaug, as Bolts tells us, being a garden of the Nabob, 
some distance out of Murshedabad. The early letters are not of 
any special interest. The only one J noted was dated 2ist Feb- 
ruary 1758, and informed Mr. Summer and the Council at Dacca, 
that a purwana had been obtained for the coining of 24 lacs at 
the Dacca mint. 
- Hastings became resident at the court of Murshedabad in 
July or August 1758, but apparently his formal appointment was 
not made till some eighteen months later, for I find a letter dated 
14th December 1759, signed “ your loving friends,” by Clive and 
others, conferring the appointment on him. ; 

On 12th August 1758, Hastings writes to Clive, “Mr. Watts 

acquainted me, when he was ar this place, that he had orders 
- from the Board of Calcutta to appoint me the resident for 
the Company at Moradbaug in the room of Mr, Scrafton, who 
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has accordingly delivered over the management of the affairs of 
of this place to my charge, I bave already been, introduced by 
Mr. Watts to the Nabob, and the principal persons of this city, 
but as this is very insufficient to give me the credjé and influence 
which a person in this situation ought to be invested with, I 
request the favor of you, sir, to give me letters to the Nabob, and 
the Chota Nabob, recommending me strongly to their notice as 
a person appointed by your direction, and the Company's agert 
at this place, for the management of all affairs of the Durbar. 
The same introduction, I think, would be necessary to the Seats, 
and Roy Doolub whenever he may return. The Nabob being 
now on his way to Calcutta, should it meet with your approval, 
it would be of signal service to me were you to mention me to 
him as a person in whom you have confidence and recommend 
me to him in that light. I need not mention to you, sir, 
how necessary it will be to give me some consequence in my first 
introduction to an employ of such importance, as on this, my 
success in it, will in a great measure entirely depend; which 
consideration, I hope, will excuse my giving you this trouble.” 

“ As I look upon myself to be indebted principally to you for 
being elevated to this office, of whatsoever advantage it may prove 
to me with respect to my own private interest, I think it incum- 
bent-on me to make my sincere acknowledgements to. you for 
your favourable intentions herein, which I cannot do better than 
by a constant attention to the business entrusted to my charge, 
and my earnest endeavours to promote the interests of, the 
Company as far as my capacity will enabl@ me, in which I 
hope I shall have the good fortune to meet with your approval.” 
‘This letter is certainly not a good specimen of style, and shows 
the verbosity which is characteristic of what Macaulay has called, 
the copious official eloquence of India. Clive answered it on the 
20th August, and sent him letters* of introduction. Hastings’ 
pleasure in his appointment was not long in being disturbed: 
The first thorn was Nandkumar’s appointment to collect the 
revenues of Burdwan and Nadiya. Hastings thought this was 
an interference with his prerogatives, and: was much aggrieved, 
On 25th August, 1758, his friend Serafton writes to him from 
Calcutta, “I am vexed when I write you that Nandkumar is 
appointed Collector of the revenues of Burdwan, Nadiya and Hugli 
by the Committee. This takes Burdwan and Nadiya out of your 
-power : you will have nothing more todo than to collect for the 
other balances.” Scrafton’s letters contain frequent Allusions to 
this subject and complain that Nandkumar is supported by 
Watts. He significantly adds “whenever you have any public 
complaint against him (Nandkumar) don’t fail to represent it 


* Misprinted April in Gleig, 


~~ 
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to the Council.” On 2nd September he writes, “ nothing that 
can aggrandise Nandkumar will be omitted” (ze, I presume, by 
Clive and Watts). Hastings was net long in acting on Scrafton’s 
advice, for on thg 7th September he wrote to Clive: © I was greatly 
surprised at the contents of a letter which I received two days 
ago from the Burdwan Rajah informing me that Nandkumar 
had sent peons to him with orders to pay the revenues to him 
at Hugli, and to repair immediate.y to Calcutta in order to settle 
the monthly payments of his tuneaws for the present year.” 

He then proceeds to express his disbelief that Nandkumar’s 
proceedings were authorised by Clive, and to state that he has for- 
bidden the Burdwan Rajah to obey Nandkumar’s orders (see the 
letter and Clive’s reply in Gleig.) 

Clive lost no time in answering this letter, for on the 10th Sep- 
tember he wrote, “I have just now received your letter of the 7th 
instant, the contents of which, I mast confess, have surprised me 
as much as Nandkumar’s appoimtment could you for I cannot 
account for your ignorance that Nandkumar was to be appointed 
Collector of the Revenues of Burdwan, Nadiya, and Hugli for 
the two ensuing years, and that tke money collected was to be 
paid at Hugh. This was agreed upon at Murshedabad when 
I was there and before we had, thoughts of desiring you 
to accept of the management of the Darbar affairs, and our 
reasons for desiring to have the money paid at Haugli, in pre- 
ference to Muxadabad were toavoid giving the Nabob and the great 
men about him umbrage in seeing such large sums coming into 
the Treasury and hen “sent out again for the use of the English.” 


d 
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Hastings made a rejoinder on the L4th September, and his letter, | 


though showing that he was deeply aggrieved at his supersession, 
yet is an admirable specimen of sense and temper. It is the 
more remarkable when we remember that the writer was then 
only twenty-five years old, and that he had recently under- 
gone the disturbing influence of an elevation to one of the 
highest appointments in the country. He writes: “ As I 
know not whether any part of ihe remaining balances belong 
to the Hugli accounts, I am entirely at a loss how to proceed 
with them, being apprehensive of meeting with a fresh morti- 
fication, in case I should again meddle with any of the zemin- 
daries of Nandkumar’s jurisdiction. It would ill become me 
to object against any measures which have had the sanction 


of your and the Council’s approbation. I shall therefore“ 


cheerfully apply myself to the small part of the business which 


* Holwell mentions in his letter of kazar they sent off letters there to 
30th November. 1756, that when the arrive in thirty-six hours, and ordered 
Calcutta Council heard that Surajah & large reward to the Kossids (messene 
Doula was marching against Cossim- c¢ers,; if they arrived in the time, 
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still remains upon my hands, of which J hope very shortly to have 
acquitted myself.” He then goes on to explain that he “knew 
that Nandkumar was to be appointed Collector of the Burdwan 
and Nadiya revenues, but neither Mr. Watts npr Mr. Scrafton 
ever gave me the least intimation that such parts of their re- 
“ yenues as were included in their accounts of the last sixth 
were to be taken out of my hands, He adds that he has heard 
that Nandkumar has put peons on the gomastah at Hugli “I 
must suppress: what I feel from these daily indignities; but 
surely, sir, I may at least conclude that this proceeding is 
without your authority, otherwise it will be impossible for me 
to know what accounts will remain in my charge; and I am 
sure, sir, it was never your intention in placing me at Morad- 
baug that I should only hold the business for Nandkumar 
till he was properly settled and at leisure to take it out of my 
hands.” ; 

Apparently, Hastings had some ground for feeling irritated, 
though of course the party to blame was Clive and not Nandkumar., 
Clive was a soldier* and not versed in the formalities of civil 
business. We have already seen how he appears to have neg- 
lected to give Hastings a proper letter of appointment, and now 
we find him causing heart-burnings and confusion by apprising 
neither Hastings nor the Rajah of Burdwan of the powers con- 

“ ferred on Nandkumar. But, whether justly or not, it seems 
evident that Hastings nourished strong resentment against Nand- 
kumar, In a letter of November 1758, he writes that the Nabob 
is greatly enraged against Nandkumar, and agds that he thinks 
he would be wanting in his-duty if he did not acquaint Clive 

~ with the Nabob’s sentiments. The Nabob says he was surprised 
at our attachment to such a man ; that he deserved as little from 
the Company as from him (the Nabob); Hastings then rather 
hypocritically adds : “ I own it is no very agreeable office to me to 
say anything that may turn to prejudice of another person.” 

Again in the draft of a letter of 20th November there is the 
passage : “J cannot ‘omit to iaform your Honor that every time 
I have visited the Nabob he has continually expressed the 
greatest dissatisfaction with Nandkumar’s appointments.” It 
would seem, however, that Hastings did after all, prevail on 
himself to omit this information, for the passage is scored owt in 
the draft, and does not appear in the letter as printed by Mr. Gleig. 

~No doubt Hastings considered on reflection, that any remarks by 
him against Nandkumar would be received with suspicion. 

In a letter to Scrafton, Hastings writes : “ Jagat Chand, Nand- 


* Clive’s famous orders to Colonel I will send you an order of Council 
Ford about attacking the Dutch: by-and-bye” are a specimen of his 
“ My deur Ford, fight them directly ; off-hand way of doing business. 
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kumar’s son-in-law, tells every body here that a strong party was 
formed against Nandkumar in order to exclude him the tuncaw 
concerns, but that he got the better of them all by advising the 
Colonel (Clive) tp send Mr. Lushington into Burdwan as Collector 
there. A strange story!’ 


Clive seems to have held firmly to Nandkumar, and on 28th Nov ~ 


ember, he writes to Hastings: “ I cannot think Nanckumar deserv- 
ing of the Nabob’s resentment without it be for his known attach- 
ment to the English, of which I am fully assured. . The Burdwan 
revenues are little or nothing behind-hand, tbe tuncaws in the 
other lands he has nothing to do with, the true cause of the 
Nabob’s hatred to Nandkumar proceeds from his not joining with 
Oomar Beg in Roy Doolab’s ruin and overthrow. Nandkumar has 
now under the Nabob’s own hands offers of a title and jaghir if 
he would bring the affair of Roy Doolab’s letter to a good issue. 
By this you will judge what the Nabob is about. You may lay 
it down asa maxim that the Masalmans will never be influenced 
by kind treatment to do us justice, Their own apprehensions only, 
ean and will induce them to fulfil their agreements. The present 
situation of our affairs requires our being more compliant than 
would be consistent with the interests of the Company at any 
other time.” Itis evident that Clive was right in his reasons for 
the Nabob’s resentment against Nandkumar, and Hastings in 
a letter of 9th December 1758, acknowledged this.* It seems 
that the Nabob had produced a letter purporting to be from Roy 
Doolab to Kajah Huddin, one of Mir Jaffir’s generals, in whick 
it was requested thet the latter should assassinate Mir Jaffir }- and 
asserted that Saba Jang, Ze., Clive, was cognisant of this scheme 
aud approved of it. Clive was very angry that Mir Jaffir should 
imagine him to be capable of entering into such a plot and it 
seems that the part Nandkumar took in the business was to prove 
that the letter was a forgery. (There is a translation of the letter 
in a note to Malcolm’s life of Clive, p. 382, See also an account 
of the matter in Orme.) 

Though Clive defended Nandkumar on this occasion, yet it ts 
but fair to Hastings to notice that Clive had, at a subsequent 
period, a very poor opinion of Nandkumar, for on 20th May 1765 
he writes to General Carnac. “Although Nandkumar may not 
prove guilty of the crimes laid to his charge yet, believe me, my 
dear General, he will do no honour either to the Nabob or to the 


Company in any great or eminent post, which he never was fitted 


* Hastings writes to Clive that detecting the forgery of the letter to 
he did not know before the Nabob’s Kajah Huddin. 
cause of resentment against Nand- t Kajah Fruddin was himself as- 
kumar, not knowing before that he sassinated at Shahabad in November 
(Nandkumar) was concerned in 1788 (Holwell’s Tracts.) 
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or designed for; and I can give you unanswerable reasons against 
his being the “principal person about the Nabob when Í have 
the pleasure of seeing you.’ | 

I have been thus minute in recording the origin of Haine? 
dislike to Nandkumar because I think it throws light on the 
events which took place sixteen or seventeen years later, It 
suited Hastings’ purpose to say, in 1772 * that “from the 
~year 1759 to the time when I left Bengal in 1764, I was engaged 
In a continued opposition to the interests and designs of that man 
(Nandkumar), because I judged them to be adverse to the welfare 
of my employers.” In reality his dishke began at an earlier date, 
and proceeded from a less honourable cause than a zeal for the 
Company’s interests. 

Mrs. Fay tells us in her letter that ore of Hastings’ character- 
istics was, that he never forgave, It was on this account that 
she was so afraid of her husbanc’s irritating him. This character- 
istic seems to mark his relation to Naadkumar and there is little 
doubt that the Governor-General of 1772 and 1775 retained a 
deep sense of the affronts which the young Resident at Murshe- 
dabad had sustained in 1758. 

The attention to forms which every official acquires, and which 
we have seen exhibiting itself in Hastings’ applications for letters 
of introduction, and in his complaints about Nandkumar, now 
led him to detect a serious omission in the Company’s title to 
their zamindari. On 27th September, 1755, he writes, “I have 
lately discovered what I consider to-be a great defect in the 
Company's present title to the new lands granged them by the 
late treaty with the Nabob. I understand that these lands are 
at present held only by virtue of the Nabob’s parwanah ; but no 
sanad has yet been granted for them nor have they been duly 
entered in the Kanungo books as the zamindari of the Company, 
being stated therein the Mudakhelat of (or lands possessed by) 
the English Company, as you will observe in the account included 
in my last in which they are so named, they being a copy of the 
Kanungo books. This distinction may perhaps appear trivial, but 
may hereafter prove a subject of great contention if proper mea- 
sures are not taken to prevent it in time. The Nabob’s parwana 
will, I doubt not, be of sufficient validity during his life, but can 
be of no force with his successors if they choose to dispute it.” . 

_ The negociations about the Sanad occupied two months. On 
20th November, Hastings reported that he had paid the Nabob a 
lac of rupees in accordance with the President’s orders. The 
Nabob asked for a second lac, also for a loan of two more and 


* Letter from Hastings to Court of Directors, dated Cossimbazar, 1st 
Sept, 1772. 
D] 
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Hastings took the apparently verv bold stop of paying him a lac 
on his own responsibility, remarking that it was of.the utmost 
consequence just at this juncture to keep upon the best terms 
with the Nabob. This proceeding shows that Hastings knew how 
to act in emerfencies, and we are glad to find tbat his conduct 
was approved of by Clive. After all, Hastings only paid the 
Nabob his own money, forhe adds that even after the payments 
the Company was in the Nabob’s debt, and he encloses a state- | 
ment of account to this effect. Hastings’ letter gives minute | 
details of the Sanad, and may be seen in Mr. Gleig’s book. 

There is a letter, dated 13th May 1759, from Clive, which reads 
strangely after what we know of his conduct to Omichand. 
Wastings had apparently made some crooked proposal and Clive 
writes as follows: “ I have received your letters of the 27th and 
29th ultimo, but by no means approve the proposal you made to 
the Nabob with respect to Roy Doolab; I perceive that your 
scheme in so doing was if possible to get at the true design of the . 
Nabob’s sending for the Mahrattas. However, I do uot think 
it right that such artifices should be putin practice by us. I 
would leave all trickery to the Hindus and Musalmans, to whom 
it is natural, being well convinced that the reputation we have 
in the country is owing, among other causes, to the ingenuity (sic) 

- and plain dealing for which we are distinguished.” 

In a letter without date, but probably] written in end of 1738, 
Hastings writes to Clive that great complaints have been made by 
the Nabob against “one John Clarke who has taken possession 
of two or three Ganjes at Bakkergunge, (sic) in the Pargana of 
Buzurgumedpur, and set up English colours, making use of the 
English name to carry on an illicit trade and interfering with the - 
zamindaries and Government people in the collection of the 
revenues and customs. Having myself no authority to take 
cognisance of any affair of this kind, and being ignorant upon 
‘what accounts, or by whose orders this man resides at Bakker- 
gunge, I have thought proper to acquaint you with the complaints 
alleged against him that you may take|such notice of it as you 
may think it deserves.” ' 

After this comes a very creditably written French letter to a 
M. Courtin. a 

18th September 1759, a letter to Clive, begun in Latin, Hodié 
matutino tempore, C. N. (Chota Nabob| the Nabob’s son Minor) 
me in interiore conclave vocavil et remotis omnibus, hoe mihi” 
mandatum dedit ad te seribendun ; exco tempore quo domum 
rediit qui eum comitabantur milites tributari ne obolum recepe- 
yrant. Jussu patris cunctos dimittere statutum est, ex illa causa 
his 25 diebus illi cum patre riva orta est, nune domi restat nee 
patrem plus adibit at ille ob hanc rem offensus cuusa necessitatis 
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cum domesticis qui restabunt libenter in tuum auailium aderit 
vocatus. “If he holds this resolution” (adds Hastings in English) 
“I am glad the dispute is indeed no worse but I much fear the in- 
fluence of the base counsellors about him, and al See he will not 
readily dismiss his forces without another struggle Tor them.” 

I do not know if this letter was forwarded to Clive, but we know 
that the latter knew some Latin, for in a letter given by Malcolm, 

r vol. 2, p. 863, Clive says: “I can go through everything with pleasure 
as long as I can with truth and without vanity apply to myself those 
beautiful lines of Horace—Justum eb tenacem propositi virum, 
ce.” Malcolm, vol. 2, p. 106, gives an important letter of Hastings, 
dated 17th August 1759, urging Clive to remain in India. On 21st 
September, 1759, Clive writes: “ Mir Jaffir’s days of folly are without 
number, and he had long before this slept with his fathers if the 
dread of our power and resentroent had not been his only security, 
Sooner or iater, I am persuaded, the worthless young dog will 
attempt his father’s overthrow. How often have I advised the 
old fool against putting too much power into the bands of his 
nearest relative. Tell him from me Rajah Ballabhis an aspiring 
ambitious villain ; and if he does not get him removed from his 
son’s presence he will push him to some violent and unnatural 
resolution.” 

Clive departed for England on 8th February, 1760, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Holwell. His reign only lasted till August when he 
was succeeded by Vansittart. It was, however, marked by the im- 
portant meident of the dethronement of Mir Jaffir which was 
concocted and partly carried ont by Holwellgthough the final 
arrangements were made by Vansittart. Holwell drew up a memo- 
rial describing his administration’ and this is published among 
his Tracts ; it contains several letters to and from Hastings. Several 
of Holwell’s letters contain pressing demands for money, and show 
the way in which poor old Mir Jaflir was tyrannised over, In 
one of 6th May, 1760, Holwell writes, “I am obliged to-press your 
obtaining at least one lac,of rupees, aud that you will send it down 
with the utmost expedition.” In the same letter he says that 
he had applied to the Setts for 10 or 15 lacs, which they, under 
various pretences, had refused. “ However, I doubt not but an 
occasion may offer, for manifesting a proper resentment to that 
house for this refusal.” Two days later he writes “atime may 
come when they (the Setts) may stand in need of the Company’s 
protection in which case they. may be assured they shall be lefé 
to Batan to be buffeted.” 

On 18th June, 1760, Holwell writes, that the Nabob had ‘killed 
Aliverdi and Shaik Ahmed Khan’s widows, and on the 21st instant 
Hastings writes, expressing grèat horror of the deed and conclnd- 
img: “I have hitherto been generhlly an advocate for the Nabob, 
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whose extortions and oppressiors I imputed to the’ necessity 
of the times, and want of economy in his revenues; but if the 
charge against him be true no arguments can excuse or palliate 
so atrocious and complicated a villany, nor (forgive me, sir, if I 
add) our suppofting such a tyrant.” It appears, however, from 
Verelst that the charge was greatly exaggerated, if not altogether 
false, as regards Mir Jaffir’s share m the crime. ' 

I may observe here that Holwell’s Tracts and the other accounts 


of his behaviour do not give us a favourable impression of his , 


character and abilities. He was a brave man and wrote a very 
interesting account of the Black Hole, but he appears to have 
been foolish and headstrong and was the cause of many troubles. 
His absurd conduct towards Narain Singh, Surajah Doula’s mes- 
sengers, (see his own account of the affair) seems to have led in part 
to Surajah Doula’s attack on Calcutta, and his conduct to Mir Jaffir 
in 1760, was harsh and inconsiderate. One does not like to speak 


ill of a brave man, bat on the whole it would have been better for 


India, and for his own reputation if Holwell had died in the Black 
Hole. He must have fallen into difficulties in his old age, for the 
inscription on Mr. Charles Weston’s tomb (Bengal Obituary), 
recorded that he cherished in his old age his former employer 
and benefactor, Governor Holwell. 

In July, 1760, Mir Jaffir's son, Miran, was killed by lightning, 
and this event proved the ruin of Mir Jaffir’s affairs for his troops 
mutinied afterwards for their pay and were only pacified by Mir 
Kassim, his son-in-law’s paying them out of his own pocket. 
This of course gaye Mir Kassim isfluence both with the soldiery: 
‘and the English, and paved the way for his accession. Holwell’s 


letter on hearing of the news of Miran’s death is amusing from its ` 


‘duplicity. He writes in the first paragraph: “the sudden death 
of the young Nabob is very strikiag, andj must, I think, occasion 
commotions in the provinces. Had Pibvidenos thought proper 
to have appointed, by the same flash, Rajah Raj Bullabh to 
attend him to the other world, the country would have had 
a double benefit.”’ In the following ‘paragraph of the same 
letter he writes: “you will siznify to the Nabob that on 
the receipt of your letter, I paid every customary compliment 
to his son’s memory, such as minute guns, colours of the Fort and 
ships hoisted half-mast, &c., aud have wrote him also a separate 
letter of condolence on this melancholy] occasion.” On Miran’s 
death the question arose of who should be his successor: 
The choice lay between Bajah Raj Bullabh and Mir Kassim ; 
end Hastings wrote a long and interesting letter comparing the 
merits of the two men, and giving the decided preference to Mir 
_ Kassim. His advice was followed and Mir Kassim was chosen. 
At first it was merely intended tc put him in Miran’s place as 
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Diwan or Deputy Nawab, but on Mir Jaffir’s refusing to come to 
terms he was deposed and Mir Kassim made Nabob in his stead. 
The first treaty with Mir Kassim was on 27th September 1760, 
and the deposition took place the following month. o 

A very interesting description of the depositioh was given by 
Mr. Lushington, and there is alsoa very good account of it by 
Vansittart (see his book). It is impossible not to be sorry for 

„poor old Mir Jaffir: “send me to Salah Jung, (Lord Clive,) he 
said, he will do me justice, or let me go to Mecca.” From evi- 
dence given by Nandkumar in August 1766, we learn that Mir 
Jaffir wore the Gress of a faquir ever after his deposition as an 
expression of his mortification and affliction. At this distance 
of time it is difficult and perhaps hardly worth while to discuss 
whether Raj Bullabh would not have been a better choice than 
Mir Kassim. I think, however, that probably Hastings’ choice 
was a mistake. Mir Jaffir favoured Raj Bullabh, and surely 
he had a right to be consulted; and Raj Bullabh’s appoint- 
ment was, after all, more natural than Mir Kassim’s. For it was 
not proposed to give Raj Bullabh the power for himself. He was 
only to exercise it as guardian for Miran’s infant son, Sidu, who, 
I suppose, was the undoubted heir. Mir Jaffir therefore would 
have had no jealousy of Raj Bullabh, whereas Mir Kassim’s 
appointment to the Diwanship at once made him fear that he 
would be deposed. 

It is not true that Hastings took no part in ‘this revolution. 
On the contrary, Mir Kassim’s letters, &c., show that he was the 
go-between in the matter. Afterwards Vansigtart received the 
Company’s approval of the revolution and wrote to Hastings 

-that he bad the confirmation of the Company’s approbation 
in shoals of private letters. ‘This so delighted Hastiugs that he 
wrote in reply (15th April 1762) “interested as Į am in its (the 
revolution’s) success can scarce bear with moderation the joy 
which this intelligence has given me.” 

No doubt the Company at first approved, for the revolution 
brought, according to Vansittart, the following advantages: 
“ Firmans for Burdwan, Midnapur, and Chittagong, half the 
Sylhet lime, an order to the Shroffs to take the Calcutta sicca, 
a supply of money for the troops, and a present of three or four 
lacs for the Company. ” Afterwards the Company were noé so 
well pleased with the bargain. 

Hastings remained at Murshedabad till the latter part of 1761, 
when he became a member of the Supreme Council. He got this 
promotion owing to Messrs. Sumner, Macguire and Playdell 
having been dismissed by the Court of Directors for having, in 
conjunction with Clive and Holwell, written an insubordinate 
letter on 29th December 1759, The result of the Court of 
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Directors tardy severity was very unfortunate, as Messrs. Carter, 
Hay, and Johnstone, who were bitterly opposed to Vansittart 
and his policy of appointing Mir Kassim got into council thereby 
and the opposijion obtained a majority. 

Vansittart was a Madras man, and therefore was regarded by 
the Bengal civilians as an interloper. This would have mattered 
little had he possessed force of character, but unfortunately 
_ he was weak, and also not absolutely clean-handed. Hence he 

was quite unable to curb the fierce buccaneers in the Council | 
and. tbe service, and as Sir John Malcolm says: “ there is no 
part in our Indian History so revolting as the four years of the weak 
and inefficient rule of Mr. Vansittart”? On 5th March 1762, 
Hastings was appointed by the Council to confer -with Mir 
Kassim about the inland duties. He was chosen, the letter says, 
on account of the Governor (Vansittart) being aware that the 
Nabob had great confidence in him. Hastings went up country 
and hada conference with the Nabob on 18th May, at Sasseram. 
An admirable letter of his, dated 25th April 1762, giving an 
account of the oppressions of the English traders, is given in 
Vansittart and Gleig. 

Vansittart went up country afterwards, and the result was the 
famous treaty of Monghyr, which was disallowed by the majority 
of the council and which led to the war. It is pleasant to note 
that there were two men among the English who seem to have 
been beloved even amid the contention ,of parties. These were 
Vansittart and Amyelt, both of whom are affectionately written 
about. Vansittar@ tells us that Amyelt was a good man misled 
by Fullarton, and Verelst says that he was universally beloved. Ou 
the other hand Bolts speaks with great regard of Vansittart, d 

In October 1762 Hastings had the disagreeable task of sitting 
on a commission to try Colonel Caillaud for instigating the 
assassination of the Shahzada. Hastings did not like the job and 
tried to get off (letter to Vansittart 23rd May 1762). Caillaud was 
acquitted, but certainly he did not come well out of the affair, - 
(See the story in Burke who speaks of it as the story of the three 
seals, and also in Appendix No. 10, to Ist Report for 1775.) Ina 
consultation of 15th February, 17638, Hastings is spoken of as the 
chief of Burdwan, but perhaps this was only a paper-appointment. 
In *June of that year he had an altercation with Mr. Batson, and 
the latter had the brutality to strike him in the Council-chamber, | 
(See the story in Mr. Long’s Selections, No. 658, page 320.) On7 th 4 
July 1763 war was declared against Mir Kassim, and Mir Jafiir was 
restored. Hastings’ minute of the 8th idem is worth quoting on 
account of its public spirit and ability, “It is long since I fore 
-boded that our disputes with the Nabob would terminate in an open 
rupture, but as, from the ill-opinion which I had of his strength Æ 
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expected that our contention with. him would'be of a very short 
duration, nor otherwise affect the interests of the Company than 
in the after ill-consequences of a broken and disordered state ; and ` 
as I had not the same tie upon me with the President in respect 
to any military charge, it was my resolution, as sof as war should 
be declared, to resign i the Company’ s service; being unwilling on 
the one hand to join in giving authority to past measures of which 
I disapproved and of a new system which I judged detrimental 
to the honour and interests of the Company; and apprehensive 
on the other, that my continuance in the Board might serve only 
to prejudice rather than advanee the good of the service in keep- — 
ing alive, by my presence, the disputes which have so long disturbed 
our counsels, and retarding the public business by continual dis- 
putes and protests. But since our late melancholy advices give 
us reason to apprehend a dangerous and troublesome war, and 
from the unparalleled excess of barbarity. and treachery with 
which it has opened on the part of the Nabob, it becomes the 
duty of every British subject to unite in the support of the com- 
mon cause. It is my intention to join my endeavours for the good | 
of the service, not only so long as the war may last, but so long as 
the troubles consequent from it may endanger either the Company's 
purse (7?) or the safety of this colony. On the same principle, 
and to remove every apearance of dissension amongst ourselves, 
J will freely set my hand to the declaration. . a by . 
the Board . . . T though I still abide by 
the sentiments which I have all along expressed, of the measures 
taken in the coarse of all our disputes with tge Nabob, hereby 
confirming all that I have declared in my former protests and 
- minutes which stand upon record in our consultations.” 

The expression of these sentiments is of course quite consistent 
with Mr, Gleig’s statement that Hastings always spoke of the 
deposition of Mir Kassim as in the highest degree disgraceful 
to the English character in India. 

I may here note that the Hastings MS. vol. 29, p. 209, con- 
tains a most curious and interesting account: of the sufferings 
of some Englishmen who were taken prisoners by Mir, Kassim 
at Monghyr. (2) and eventually conveyed to Patna. It certainly 
should be printed if this has not been done already, It appears: 
to have been written by a medical man, from an allusion, in 
it to instruments. The writer, however, was not Dr Fullarton, 

~asif mentions they had a letter from bim desiring them to come 
over to Patna. lt begins thus:—June 28rd. “ “Being the anni- 
versary of the battle of Plassey we all dined at the Factory. 
It describes the wounding and subsequent death of Captain 
Carstairs, &e,” 


Tt is remarked by Lord Macaulay that little is known of 
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Hastings’ conduct at the time when the abuses of private trading 
were at their height and that the little that is known and the 
circumstance that little is known must be considered as honour- 
able to him. This criticism is probably just and J think we 
might even go’ further and say that parts of Hastings’ public 
conduct, such as the position taken up by him with regard to 
the jurisdiction of the country courts, are highly creditable to 
him. It must not be supposed, however, that Hastings abstained 
from private trading. Probably that was almost the only means 
of subsistence which civil servants then possessed. Hastings 
was an unfortunate trader, and bis friend Sykes wrote of bim 
that he had played his cards very badly and left his accounts 
in great confusion. Possibly he had neglected his private affairs 
for the sake of his public duties, but his transactions as a trader 
were on rather an extensive scale. One of the chief points 
urged by the opponents of the Monghyr Treaty was that 
Vansittart and Hastings had madea private arrangement with 
Mir Kassim whereby their boats were to pass free, and there 
seems to have been some ground for the charge. Batson, accord- 
ing to Bolts, gave evidence abaut this before the House of 
Commons, and Johnstone in a minute of 21st July 1764 wrote 
as follows: “ While Messrs. Vansittart and Hastings carried on 
their trade, none in the settlement had so many European agents 
and other people up the country as they had. Some of these 
if we credit the allegations against (illegible in notes) and Mr. 
Moore at Rangpur carried it with ashigh a hand as any others 
that have been cherged with an abuse of the power and name 
of the English. While these gentlemen were carrying on their 
trade in its greatest extent and had not declared their intention of 7 
going home, I do not recollect that their zeal for the English name 
which in their former particular transactions and trades had been so 
little considered gave occasion to any proposals for recalling all 
English agents; that they should do so when their affairs are 
collecting and themselves not likely much longer to be interested 
in the consequences is not strange.” 

Hastings had also a timber trade in Bakarganj and had two 
agents there, Captain Rose or Ross and Mr. Kelly. The former 
of them was afterwards killed by dacotts near Sataluri. Among 
the Hastings MS. there is a bank of letters addressed to these 
agents. They are uot in Hastings’ handwriting but they seem 
to breathe his spirit and the tone of their instructions is liberal ~ 
and gentlemanly. No. 655 of Mr. Long’s selections p. 319 gives 
an interesting notice of Hastings’ trade at Bakarganj. At 
an earlier date, wia, 1762, Hastings had a contract with Govern- 
ment for the supply of bullocks (see the correspondence in Gleig). 
Burke referred to this contract in his speech and said “a man 
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may bean honest bullock contractor, God forbid! tbat many of 
them in this country should not be very honest, but I find his 
(Hastings’) terms were nearly four times as high as those which 
the House of Commons considered as exorbitant.” 

In a letter of the Court of Directors of 16tf March 1768, 
oara, 86, they say they had heard that Lord Clive had proofs of 
seven lacs of rupees being taken for the Monghyr Treaty. 

On the other hand, the anonymous translator of the Seir 
Mutakhereen, (a renegade Frenchman) says in a note, “ Vansittart, 
who had brought a lac of property into Bengal and left it with 
40 more than nine (a sum which his very salary and commission 
sould have easily made up) was very far from being worth one- 
tenth of the property of his Diwan (Ram Chand). Although 
both the-Governor and Hastings were so much cried down at the 
time for having sold Bengal to Mir Kassim for twenty-two lacs, an 
assertion proved to be an atrocious calumny when Vansittart after 
„a five years’ administration set out for England with less than 
ten lacs, and Hastings, his associate, proved to be so poor that 
having in vain applied to his Diwan (Kantu) for a supply of 
Rs. 12,000 for present subsistence in England, he was at last 
obliged to receive assistance from Aga Bedross (Coja Petruse), 
but without being able to pay it sooner than ten years after when 
Hastings was second at Madras,” 

Gleig says that Hastings went home with Vansittart, but it 
appears from an entry in the councilsbooks that Vansittart went 
home in December 1764. Hastings went home in the Medway, 
I believe, some time in February 1765, and wà accompanied by 
his friends the Hancocks. 

“I have now completed the notice of the first part of Hastings’ 
Indian career, and hope in a subsequent number of the Review 
to deal with the second and much more interesting and important 


part. 
H, BEVERIDGE., 
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ART. 1.—PUPPET-SHOWS AND PUNCH. 


T was a plausible suggestion of Voltaire, that Gregory of Nazi- 

anzen composed sacred dramas with the hope of weaning the 
Christians of Constantinople from their passion for pagan plays. 
The earliest scriptural pieces performed in England were 
written in Latin, «which quickly gave way to Norman French, 
succeeded in its turn by English at the commencement of the 
twelfth century. The first miracle-play of which anything is 
known, professed to commemorate the Life of St. Catherine, and 
was composed by Geoffrey, Abbot of St. Albans, through whose 
influence it was acted at Dunstable about the year 1110. To 
Ralph Higden, however, who flowrished in the reign of Edward 
III, must be assigned the honour of popularising miracle-plays 
written in “the birth-tongue.” They were then, and long after- 
wards, performed in churches and churchyards, and sometimes. 
lasted a whole week, no fewer than a hundred actors being fre- 
quently engaged for one piece. The entire life of a Saint, from bis 
birth to his martyrdom, would be thus repeated, the spectators 
passing to and fro as fate or free-will might affect them. By 
degrees the regular clergy retired from the stage in favour of 
parish clerks, tradesmen, and mechanics, and they in the end were 
supplanted by puppets. The elder Disraeli states, in his essay on 
“Primitive Dramas,” that jp 1417 an English Mystery on the 
Nativity, as miracle-plays came to be called, was performed in 
presence of the Kmperor Sigismund at the period of the Council 
of Constance, and was the first ever witnessed in Germany. 
Bishop Bonner, in the time of Henry VIII, forbade the perform- 
ance of any kind of play within the walls of a church, and seeing 
that Beelzebub commonly appeared as the chief comic actor it 
may be inferred that the interdict was not uncalled for in the 
interests of religion and morality ; and in England, “ Moralities” 
had already begun to supersede the old fashioned monkish 
“Mystery.” At Turin, however, the mystery of the ‘‘ Damned Soul” 
was represented by a company of strolling players so late as 1739, 
and during Carnival similar pieces have delighted the populace of 
Vienna and other large towns in Roman Catholic countries, until 
quite recently. Indeed, even in Cornwall, the very silly perfor- 
mances known as Guary-Miracles illustrate the difficulty of effac- 
ing the traces of ancient customs and usages. The present writer, 
too, remembers how in his childhoed the village boys near Laycock, 
in Wiltshire, went round from house to house, reciting with won- 
derful volubility doggrel verses in praise of St. George of Merry 
Eogland, who was distinguished by a cocked hat and much 
coloured paper. A terrific combat with wooden swords was part 
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of the entertainment, but iñstead of a dragon the vanguished 
enemy of mankind had come to be Old Boney. 

In the reign of Queen Mary miracle-plays were revived for a 
short time, but popular taste no longer set in that direction, having 
unmistakably turned towards the Moralities whicl? first came into 
vogue in the time of Henry VII, under the more ordinary name 
of Interludes. Their primary object seems to have been to 
relieve the monotony of long wearisome bayquets, and under 
Henry VIII they were brought to a considergble degree of excel- 
lence by John Heywood,-that monarch’s jester. In the Chronique 
of Jacques de Lalain, a detailed account is given of an “ entre- 
mets” of this description devised by that redoubtable knight for 
the entertainment of bis guests, on the achievement of his famous 
“ point of chivalry” at the Fontaine-des-Pleurs, near Chalons-sur- 
Saône. The Virgin Mary, the Lady of the Fountain, and an 
emblematic figure of the town, appeared in the banquet hall, and 
recited verses which were deemed at the time appropriate and 
elegantly turned. The genuine Moralities, however, were of the 
nature of acted allegories, or personifications in action of the 
eardinal virtues and vices, the Beelzebub of the Mystery Plays find- 
ing his counterpart in the ‘‘ Old Iniquity” or “ Old Vice,” as describ- 
ed in the Clown’s song in “ Twelfth Night,” Act IV, Scene I1:— 
I am gone, Sir, 

And anon, Bir, 

I'll be with you again, 
In a trice, 

Like to the Old Vice, 
Your need to sustain ; © 

Who, with dagger of lath, 

In his rage and his wrath, 

Cries ‘ Ah ha l" to the devil, 

Frequent allusions to this popular personage occur m the old 
writers. Philip Stubs in his “ Anatomie of Abuses,” (1595) re- 
marks, “you must go to the playhouse if you will learne to play 
the Vice, to sweare, teare, and blaspheme both Heaven and 
Hell ;” again, he asks “ who can call him a wise man who playeth 
tbe part of foole or a vice.” In the “Staple of Newes” (1625), we 
read that, “Iniquity came in like Hokos-pokos in a juggler’s 
jerkin, with false skirts like the knave of clubs ; and further on, 
“Flere is never a fiend to carry him (the Vice) away ; besides,.he 
has never a wooden dagger: Td not give a rush for a Vice that 
has not a wooden dagger to snap at every one he meetes.” In the 
“ Devilis an Ass,” Ben Jonson inverts the ordinary finale by making 
Iniquity, as represented by Pug, run away with his master out of 
Newgate, exclaiming as he staggers off the stage, 


The Devil was wont to carry away the Evil, 
But now the Evil outtarries the Devil. 
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Dr. Johnson speaks of “the devil- very lustily belaboured by 
Punch” as an old English tradition, and it will be shown here- 
after that Punch is the legitimate successor of the Old Iniquity, 
though the wooden sword has become the appanage of Harlequin. 
Str utt, too, makes mention of an “old stage direction for the Vice 
to lay about him lustily with a great pole, ‘aud tumble the charac- 
ters one over the other with “ereat noise and riot ‘for dysport 
sake?” In the beginning, the Moralities were performed by actors, 
but after a time they became the peculiar province. of puppets, of 
““motion-men,” as they were then called, already famous for 
their presentment of the History of King Bladud, the merry 
jests of Robin Hood, Maid Marion, and Little Jobn, and many 
other subjects taken from the old Ballads. These, together with 
Hobby-horses, Moorish dancers, Giants, and Ogres, were doomed to 
make way for the personifications of Perverse Doctrine, Gluttony, 
Vanity, Gechery, Mundus, and, Old Iniquity. In “ King Lear,” 
Act II, Scene II, Kent cries-to Oswald, “Draw, you rascal: 
you come with ‘letters against the King, and take Vanity, the 
puppet’s part against the royalty of her father.” In “The Deval 
is an Ass,” Satan summons Old Iniquity, at the request of Pug, 
and remarks, that in those days, (1560), 
Every great man had his Vice stand by him 
In his long coat, shaking his wooden dagger, 

Tt is in this sense that Juliet, Act ITI, Scene V, denounces 
her nurse as an “ Ancient damnation. O most wicked fiend!’ So 
too, Malvolio, (Twelfth Night, Act IT, Scene VI) protests that 
he “will be poing-devise, the very man,” and Hamlet, Act TII, 
Scene IV, styles his uncle, “a Vice of kings.” 

Mummers and pageants, the Jatter being usually made af 
wicker-work and inspired with motion and gesticulation by hidden 
strings, were common in England as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, while the former administered to the coarse and depraved 
tastes of the age. In the reign of Edward IlI, we read of 
mummers being whipped out of London by reason of the 
indecency of their performances in the court-yards of taverns. On 
state oocasions; however, both mummers and pageants served to 
amuse, not only the rabble, but the court likewise, down to the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign. Movable figures were also the delight 
of children in the days of chivalry ; and in Strutt’s “ Sports and 
Pastimes ” may be seen designs of knights on horseback tilting 
at one another, sometimes placed on little platforms with wheels, 
sometimes pulled by strings, and at other times merely pushed 
by the hand. The knights were movable so far, that when 
struck by the adversary’s lance in full “attaint” they were borne 
back upon the crupper. 

When substantial theatres began to be built for dramatic per- 
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formances, the strollers’ booth$ were given over to the rabble, and 
the “tragitour” degenerated into a common juggler, assisted by a 
“bourdour” or jester. At this stage the transition from actors 
to wooden images was easy and natural, for the latter cost nothing 
beyond their original construction and an inexpehsive wardrobe. ` 
A play thus enacted was called a “droll,” or “drollery,” and the 
performances were known as popets, popelets, puppets, mammets, 
and motions—the last name being also applied fo the piece itself, 
Po “The Tempest,” when Ariel and the thy pa produce the 
banquet, King Alonzo asks in surprise: “ What beings be these ?” 
aud Sebastian replies: “A living drollery.” Chaucer, in “The 
Miller’s Tale” bas :— 


Ther’ is no man so wise that coude thenche 
So gay a popelot or awiche a wenche, 


and in his Prologue to Sir Thopas: 


This were a popet in an arme to embrace 
For any woman, smal and faire of face. 


Allusions in Shakespeare to both puppet and motion may be 
met with in many plays. In the “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
Act II, Scene I: Speed exclaims while watching Silvia: “O 
excellent motion! O exceeding puppet! Now will he interpret to 
her.” The individual who explained the pantomimic action of 
the puppets, it may be parenthetically remarked, was called the 
interpreter. Grumio in “ Taming of she Shrew,” Act I, Scene II, 
says, “Give him gold enough and marry him to a puppet or an 
aglet baby ”—that is; to one of the small grawen figures, some- 
times death’s heads, that were attached to the ends or tagged 

“points of aiguillettes, And in the same play, Act IV, Scene HI, 
we come upon the word in three consecutive lines : 

Kath. “ Belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 

Petrue. “ Why, true; he means to make a puppet of thee. 
era “ She says, your worship means to make a puppet 
of her.” | 

Helena and Hermia, in “A Midsummer Nights Dream,” 
Act III, Scene II, while suffering from Puck’s mistake, have 
a sharp encounter, in which the former cries, “ Fie, fie! 
you counterfeit, you puppet, you;” and the latter replies: 
“Puppet, why so? Ay, that way goes the game.” Hamlet, t00, 
says to Ophelia, Act II, Scene IJ, “I could interpret be- 

tween you and your love, if I could see the puppets dallying.” 
In “The Pilgrim” of Beaumont and Fletcher, Alphonso, Alinda’s 
father, thus apostrophises the silent Pedro, disguised as a 
beggar: “ What country craven are you? Nothing but motion? 
A puppet pilgrim?” Ben Jonson, again, in “The Silent Wo- 
man” makes Epicene exclaim, “ Why, did you think you had | 
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married a statue or a motion only"? One of the French pup- 
pets, with the eyes turned with a vice?” And Subtle in “ The 
Alchemist, says: “And on your stall a puppet, with a vice,” 
showing that winking dolls had already been introduced into 
England, and b¢ way of France. That the word “motion” was 
applied to the piece as well as to the puppet appears from many 
instances, Autolycus in the “ Winter’s Tale,” Act IV, Scene II, 
describing his ow\ antecedents, says: “Then he compassed a, 
motion of the Pagel Son.” So, in “Every man out of hid 
Humour,” Act IT, Scène I, Sogliardo refers to what was perhaps 
rather a moving picture than an actual puppet show: “They 
say theres a new motion of the City of Nineveh, with Jonas and 
the whale, to be seen at Fleet Bridge.” Lanthorn Leatherhead 
in “ Bartholomew Fair,” Act V, Scene J, is more explicit : 

“QO, the motions that I, Lanthorn Leatherhead, have given 
light to, in my time, since my master Pod died! Jerusalem was 
a stately thing, aad so was Nineveh and the City of Norwich, 
and Sodom and Gomorrah with the rising of the prentices, and 
pulling down of the ** * upon Shrove Tuesday. But the 
Gunpowder Plot, there was a get-penny ! I have presented that to 
an eighteen or twenty-pence audience nine times in an afternoon. 
Your home-born projects prove ever the best, they are so easy and 
familiar; they put too much learning in their things nowadays.” 

In “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” (1517) one of the characters 
protests he will go and “travel with young Goose, the motion- 
man, for a puppet player,” and many more illustrations might be 
adduced to prove the double acceptation of the word “ motion.” 
The name “Mammet” is of much less frequent occurrence and 
it may be questioned if, in either of the two instances in which 
it is used by Shakspeare, any reference is intended to puppets, 
Hotspur, for example, says to Lady Percy; Henry IV, Act. II, 
scene IV; 

& T care not for ties Kate ; thisis no world 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips.” 

In this passage it is evidently an adaptation of the Latin 
“mamme ” and signifies breasts. Again, in “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
Capulet seems rather to mean “mammy-sick,” or a “mamma's 
pet than a movable image : 

And then to havea wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, iu her fortune’s tender, 
To answer, “ PH not wed, I cannot love, | 
T am too young ; ; I pray you, pardon me.” 

The meaning here is certainly doubtful, though it is undeniable 
that Chronicle-plays are mentioned by several writers as being 
“acted by mammets.” Permanent theatres for puppet-shows 
were pense in Uclborn, Smithfield, Paris Garden, at the Fleet 
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Bridge, at Brentford, and above all, at Eltham, which was honored 
by the patronage of dwellers at “the polite endof the town,” 
Jf Jonson’s “Tale of a Tub” may be taken as a fair portraiture 
of the times, there was nothing uncommon ina young gentleman 
of good social position giving an entertainment of *this description 
for the recreation of his family and friends, and in “ Cynthia’s 
Revels ;” Act IV, Scene I, Phantaste remarks: “As I were a 
shepherdess, I would be piped and sung to; fs a dairy wench, 
i would dance at maypoles and make sylfbubs; as a coun- 
try gentlewoman, keep a good house, and come up to term. 
(i.c to town during the law terms) to see motions.” The 
Puritans naturally denounced puppets almost as vehemently as 
they did actors, and accordingly we find “ Zeal of the Land Busy” 
brought forward in “ Bartholomew Fair” as a type of narrow- 
minded intolerance, At that time one Pod, or Captain Pod, 
had achieved a certain distinction asa showman, and was suc- 
ceeded by an individual named Cokely. Notwithstanding the 
aversion of the early Puritans, puppet-shows were suffered to 
remain unmolested during the suspension and final suppression 
of dramatic performances—possibly, because of the scriptural 
origin of so many of their set pieces. Particular mention is 
made of a troop of opera-puppets whose reputation carried 
them from Norwich to London, where they were much run 
after even by persons of quality. Under the Restoration pup- 
pet-shows still held -their own, in spite of the revived rivalry 
of the regular drama. The following entries in Pepys’ Diary 
attest the superiority of certain Italian fantoccing over the ordinary 
puppets of the period. 

“ © November 12th, 1661. My wife and I to “ Bartholomew Fayre” 
with puppets (which I had seen once before and the play without 
puppets often) but though 1 love the play as much as ever I did, 
yet [ do not like the puppets at all, but think it to be a lessening 
to it.” 

“May 9th, 1662. Went to Covent Garden, to see an Italian 
puppet play, that is within the rayles there—the best that ever I 
saw, and great resort of gallants.” ° 

“May 23rd, 1662. My wife and I to the puppet play in Covent 
Garden, whicb I saw the other day, and indeed 1t is very pleasant, 
Here, among the fiddlers, I first saw a dulcimer played on with 
sticks knocking of the strings, andis very pretty.” 
~ “August 80th, 1667. Leaving my wife to come home with 
them, I to Bartholomew Fayre to walk up and down, and there 
among other things find my Lady Castlemaine at a puppet-play, 
“Patient Grizell,” and the street full of people expecting her 
coming out.” 


The Italian troop exhibited at Whitehall before Charles II and 
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his Court on the 8th October, 1662, after which no more is heard 
of them; but at the commencement of the next century a show- 
man named Powell became a formidable competitor to the Italian 
Opera in the Haymarket, and had the signal honour of being more 
than- once notided by Addison and Sir Richard Steele. The first 
mention of Powell is in the “Tatler,” May 17th, 1709, in a letter 
supposed to be written from Bath, and descriptive of a puppet-show 
entitled: “The CNation of the World, ” in which Punch and hig 
wife were introduce dancing in the "Ark, for the amusement of 
Noah and his family ‘during the flood. At the conclusion of the 
piece Mr. Punch addressed some pretty compliments to his patrons, 
and bowed “until his buttons touched the ground.” From Bath 
Powell removed his puppets to London, and established them 
under the Piazza at the Hast end of Covent Garden, where they 
became so attractive that Steele (“ Spectator,’ March 16th, 1710-11,) 
represents the Under Sexton of St. Paul’s Church as complaining 
that his congregation, during the last fortnight, had taken the toll-- 
ing of his bell, moruing and evening, as a notice that the puppet- 
show exhibition was about to begin. Another pretended corre- 
spondent writes that he had been to see “ the two leading diversions- 
of the town”—“ the Opera at the Haymarket and that under the 
little piazza in Covent Garden.” “Mr, Powell professing in his 
advertisements to set up Whittmgton and his Cat” against 
“Rinaldo and Armida.” After an impartial comparison of the 
two performances he was disposed to give the preference to tne 
puppets, not merely on account of their using the vernacular 
tongue, but becawse at the Haymarket the sparrows and chaffin- 
ches had a bad habit of flying about very irregularly, getting into 
the pit and galleries and putting out the candles, “ whereas 
Mr. Powell has so well disciplined his pig that in the first scene 
he and Punch dance a minuet together. I am informed, how- 
ever’—the satirist continues—* that Mr. Powell resolves to excel 
his adversariés in their own way; and introduce larks in his next 
opera of ‘Susanna, or Innocence Betrayed, which will be exhibited 
next week with a pair of new Elders. The moral of Mr. Powell's 
drama is violated, I confess, by Punch’s national reflections on the 
French, and King Harry’s laying his leg upon the Queen’s lap 
in too ludicrous a manner before so great an assembly.” Addison 
likewise refers to “the ingenious Mr. Powell, junior,” and also— 
whether seriously or. jestingly, it is hard to say—-to the sale of 
a rival troop of “Jointed Babies,” ‘whose proprietress, despairing 
. of reclaiming “the rakehell Punch, whose lewd life and conver- 
sation had given so much scandal, ” bad at last got him “a post 
upon a stall “at Wapping, where he may be séen from sunrising 
to sunsetting, with a glass in one hand and a pipe in the other, 

as a sentry to a brandy shop.” Among the advertisements of the 
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year 1713 may be seen one of “Venus and Adonis,’ or the 
Triumphs of Love, by Martin Powell; a mock opera, ‘acted in 
Punch’s Theatre in Covent Garden, 1718, in 8vo.” Other fa- 
vourite pieces for puppets were “ Mother Goose” s Mother Shipton,” 
and “The Children in the Wood.” 

According to some writers, Punch first came over to England 
from the Hague in the suite of the Dutch William, but there 
ss reason to believe that he ,was already agftlimatised in the 
Reiss of James Il, and M. Magnin is opinion that the 
merry rogue was introduced into Franed from Italy in the ` 
time of Henri Quatre. It is even suggested that he was originally 
accepted as a caricature of that “vert galant,” and certainly of 
the Gascon type then so prevalent in the Royal Guards. With 
the exception of the hooked nose, the French Polichinelle 
differs widely from the Roman and Neapolitan Pulcinella, while 
the hunchback appears to have been the immemorial appanage of 
the badin-és-farces, or French Merry-Andrew. We are reminded, 
indeed, that in the thirteenth century, Adam de la Halle was 
surnamed Le Bossu, not by reason of any physical deformity 
but because of his pungent and biting wit. The protuberances 
both in front and behind were less conspicuous in former times 
than in our own, and may have been intended, as M. Magnin seems 
to think, to caricature the appearance of a man-in-armour. Poli- 
chinelle, originally played by actors, figured among the French 
marionettes towards the close of the irst half of the seventeenth 
century, and about 1669 was reinforced by “ Dame Gigogne,” the 
successor of “ Perrine.” The troop of playera known as “Les 
Enfans Sans Souci ”—-who, under their conductor, Pierre Gringoire, 
were a source of so much amusement to Louis XIi-—had been re- 
duced to great straits, when suddenly one of them appeared 
dressed up as a woman, the type of the prolific roturiéres, and 
hit off exactly the coarse taste of the period, which, judging by 
“Dame Gigogne’s” present popularity, must have been in har- 
mony with that of the modern French populace. ‘Arlequin ” 
and “Pantalon” were in France contemporaneous with “ Poli- 
chinelle,’ but in England they preceded Punch by a considerable 
interval. Harlequin, for instance, was known to our ancestors 
about 1589, and Pantaloon was familiar in Shakspeare’s time, as 
may be inferred from his graphie description by the melancholy 
Jacques, (“ As you Like It,” Act TI, Scene VIL) 

Ss The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side. 
His youthful hose, well-saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 


Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound, 
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Again, in the “Taming of the Shrew,” (Act III, Scene I)) 

Lucentio, freely translating Virgil for Bianca’s benefit, says, 

« Priami is my man Tranio, regia bearing my port, celsa senis 

that we might: beguile the old pantaloon ”—-a somewhat irreverent 

allusion to Bianta’s own father, Baptista, Harlequin was at that 

time attired ina “motley” garb of rags and patches, and was 

represented as an utter dolt, whence the epithet “patch” was 

commonly applied\o a fool. He was gradually supplanted by thoy 
Clown, losing his gXyrrulity and boisterousness, and finally emerg@ 
ing in his present giMtering attire, armed with the wooden sword 

of Old Iniquity. The word is said to be derived from arlot, old 

French for a cheat, but we are also reminded that Ordericus 

Vitalis mentions the “ Familia Herlechini” in the middle of the 

twelfth century, and that four hundred years later there was a 

“ Familia Harlequini” well known in Italy, but, as will presently 

be shown, we must probably go back to the Atellane Fabulæ, for 

the original conception of Harlequin as well as of Mr. Punch. 

In the reign of Queen Anne Punch flourished mightily. In the 
Harleian Collection, No. 5931, are two advertisements that give a 
tolerably clear idea of the sort of entertainment that gratified our 
forefathers, and was judged not unworthy of the notice of a Steele, 
an Addison, ora Swift. | 

“ At Crawley’s Booth, over against the Crown Tavern in Smith- 
field during the time of Bartholomew Fair, will be presented a 
little opera called “ The Old.Creation of the World,” yet newly re- 
vived, with the addition of Noah’s Flood ; also several Fountains 
playing water durig the time of the Play. . 

“ The last scene does present Noah and his family coming out of 
the Ark with all the Beasts, two by two, and all the Fowls of the 
Air seen in a prospect sitting upon trees. 

“ Likewise, over the Ark is seen the Sun rising in a most glorious 
manner; moreover, a multitude of Angels will be seen in a double 
rank, which presents a double prospect, one for the Sun, the other 
for a palace, where will be seen six Angels ringing six bells, Like- 
wise, machines descends (sic) from above, double and treble, with 
Devils rising out of Hell, and Lazarus seen in Abraham’s bosom, 
besides several: Figures dancing Jiggs, Sarabrands, and Country 
Dances, to the admiration of all spectators ; with the merry con- 
ceit of Squire Punch and Sir John Spendall. 

“All this is completed with an entertainment of singing and 
dancing with several naked swords, performed by a child of eight 
years of age, to the general satisfaction of all persons. 

VIVAT REGINA.” 

The second advertisement was put forth by Nathaniel Heatley, 
who claimed to enjoy “ Her Majesties Permission,” for his exhibi- 

tion “over against the Cross Daggers next to Mr, Miller’s Booth,” 
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In addition to The Old Creation of the World, Squire Punch and 
Sir John Spendall, to say nothing of music and dancing, the spec- 
tators were here gratified by “the glorious Battle obtained over 
the French and Spaniards by his Grace the Duke of Marlborough.” 
The first part comprised: “The Creation of Adant and Eve ; the 
Intrigues of Lucifer in the Garden of Eden; Adam and Eve driven 
out of Paradise ; Cain going to plow; Abel driving sheep ; Cain kill- 
eth his brother Abel ; Abraham offering his sonfisaac; the Wise 
men of the East guided by a Star, who worshfp him ; Joseph and 
Mary flee away by night upon an Ass. &e.” Gere we have a Mys- | 
tery-play, pure and simple, acted by puppets, but at the Guu 
Music Booth, also at Bartholomew’s Fair, we encounter the Italian 
innovations in the shape of “A New Entertainment between a 
Scaramouch, a Harliquin, and a Punchanello, in imitation of Bilk- 
ing a Reckoning,” and also “A new dance by four Scaramouches 
after the Italian manner, &e.” 

Although Latin is nowadays more or less understood by all 
sorts and conditions of men, there may still be a few who will 
prefer to read in English the following extracts from Addison’s 
“ Machines Gesticulantes.” 


Here, cooped in narrow scene and lowly dome, 
Plots, wars, and pomps, and all man’s busy day, 
On their brief boards the little people play. 
But chief, a blusteriag Manny o'er the rest 
Struts, with a broader buckle on his vest, 
And rolls his eyeballs big with living light, 
Immoderate swells his paunch, and to huge height 
Rises his back. The lesser tribe askancom 
Ponder his frightful step and giant «lance. 

= He, trusting to his size and unmatched force 

Rails on the feeble herd without remorse ; 

And scattering safe his tyrant wit around, 

In squalls of joy the wicked droll is drowned. 

+ w bod % *% 


But now the lineage of this harmless band, 

Their latent life, and by what genius planned, 

Fet me reveal, The workman shapes his wood 

Till to the human mould he has subdued 

His oakboru progeny ; with strappings meet . 

Arms to the shoulders binds, to the legs feet ; 

Knits limb with limb, and joint iu joint inserts ; 

Then fits nice blocks, through which his hand exerts 

The easy weights. Thus, dexterous, he employs 

The secret motion, and affords the voice. 

`~ And now complete, each curiious puppet shows 
His lines of deep-trenched thought, and chiselled brows. 
They leap, they sing, act al} their volant airs ' 
And utter shrilling speech, dnd words not theirs. 


The last idea is repeated in Swifts sparkling effusion entitled 
“The Puppet-show,” from which aj few lines may be taken for the 
i 
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benefit of those to whom the Dean of Dromore is only known as 
the author of “ Gulliver’s Travels :’— 
The gods of old were logs of wood, 
And worship was the puppets paid ; 
Tn astic dress the idol stood, 
And priest and people bow’d the head. 
Thus Deedalus and Ovid, tro, 
That raan’s a blockhead have confest : 
Powel Ad Stretch the hint pursue; ` 
Life is a Aree, the world’s a jest. 
What Mon\is was of old te Jove, 
The same a Harlequin is vow ; 
The former was buffoon above, 
The latter is a Punch below. ` 

o i # 






In short, whatever men pursue, 

Of pleasure, folly, war, or love 

This mimic race brings all to view: __ 

Alike they dress, they talk, they move, 
t xi 


A stock may chance to wear a crown, 
And timber as a lord take place ; 

A. statue may put on a frown, 

And cheat us with a thanking face. 
Others are blindly led away, 

And made to act for ends unknown : 
By the mere spring of wires they play, 
And speak in language not their own. 


Roderick Random, Ch. XLIX, in narrating his love affair with 
‘Melinda, remarks: “I soon beeame acquainted with a good 
many people of faghion, and spent my time in the modish diver- 
sions of the town, sach as plays, operas, masquerades, * drums, 
assemblies, and puppet-shows.” Tom Jones, too, while resting at 
an inn, becomes a spectator of a puppet-show called “The fiue 
and serious part of the Provoked Husband ;” (the play in which 
Colley Cibber’s unfortunate daughter, Charlotte, made her debut) 
“and it was, indeed, a very grave and solemn entertainment, 
without any low wit, or humour, or jests; or, to do it more than 
justice, without anything that could provoke a laugh. The 
audience were all highly pleased.” Encouraged by the applause 
of his rustic patrons, the master ventured to observe: “Fhe 
present age was not improved in anything so much as their 
puppet-shows; which by throwing out Punch and his wife Joan” 
(Judy being a subsequent innovation) “and such idle trumpery, 
were at last brought to a rational entertainment.” To which Tom 
Jones. replied: “I should have been glad to have seen my old 
acquaintance, Master Punch, for all that; and so far from improving, 
Í think, by leaving out him! and his merry wife Joan, you have 
spoiled your puppet-show.” ‘The dancer of the wires,” we are 
told, “conceived an immediaye and high contempt for Jones for 
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these words,” and the company for the most part sided with him, 
until the discovery of the scandal cansed by the maid of the inn 
with the Merry-Andrew of the show. The Landlady thereupon 
rates her husband for suffering such ne’er-do-weels to bring dis- 
credit upon his house, and recalls to. mind the tim when “ puppet 
shows were made of good scripture stories, as Jephthah’s Rash 
Vow, and such good things, and when wicked pgpple were earried 
away by the devil, There was,” she continyfZs, “some sense in 
those matters ; but, as the parson told us JZast Sunday, nobody 
believes in the devil now-a-days; and hefe you bring about a 
parcel of puppets dress’d up like lords and ladies to turn the heads 
of poor country wenches.” 

A puppet-show, called “The Pleasures of the Town,” was an 
integral portion of Fielding’s dull piece, “Tbe Author’s Farce,” 
originally produced at the Haymarket, and printed in 1750. In 
the Prologue, this novelty is thus excused, if not justifted : 

Beneath the tragick or the coniick name 

Farces and puppet-shows ne'er miss of Fame: 

Since then. in borrew’d dress, they ’ve pleased the Town— 
Condemn them not, appearing in their own. 

Act IJ, Scene VII, enters Jack Pudding and announces: 
é& This is to give notice to all gentlemen, ladies, and others, That 
“at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane this evening will be 
‘performed the whole Puppet-show called The Pleasures of the 
“Town; m which will be shewn the whole Court of Nonsense, 
“ with abundanee of singing, dancing, and several other entertain- 


- “ ments, Also the comical and diverting humours of Somebody - 


“and Nobody; Punch and his wife Joan to be performed by 
“ figures: some of them six foot high. God save the King!” 

In “A Dialogue between mad Mullinix and Timothy,’ Swifs 
immortalises the Punch of the period, (1728). 


Observe the audience is in pain 
While Punch is hid behind the scene ; 
But when they hear his rusty. voice, 
With what impatience they rejoice ! 
And then they value not two straws 
How Solomon decides the cause ; 
Which the true mother—which pretender, 
Wor listen to the Witch of Endor. 
Should Faustus, with the Devil behind him, ° 
Enter the stage. they never mind him; f 
TE Punch, to stir their fancy, shews 
In at the door his monstrous nose, 
Then sudden draws it back again, 
Uh, what a pleasure mix’d with pain ! 
You every moment think an age 
. Till he appears upon the stage, . 
And first (himself) you see him clap 
Upon the Queen of Sheba’s lap. 
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The Duke of Lorraine drew his sword, 
Punch roaring ran, and running roard, 
Reviles all people i in his jargon, 

Aud sells the King of Spain a bargain ; 
St. George himself he plays the wag on 
And mounts astride upon the dragon ; 
He gets a thousand thumps and kicks, 
Yet caunot leave his roguish tricks ; 

In everg action thrusts his nose— 

The ONE no mortal knows. 
There’s no&a puppet made of wood 
But what wyuld hang him if they could, 
While teazing all, by ali he’s teaz'd, 
How well are the spectators pleas’d ; 
Who in the motion have no share, 

But purely come to hear and stare: 
Have no concern for Sabra’s sake, 
Which gets the better, saint or snake, 
Provided Punch, for there’s the jest, 
Be soundly maul’d and plague the rest. 


It appears from the song of “ Punchinello,” published in vol, VI 
“of the Musical Miscellany, that in 1731 Punch’s outward “and 
visible form was the same as at present :— 


My cap is like a sugar loaf 

And round my collar I wear a ruff: 

My rising back and distorted breast 

Whene’er I show ’em, become a jest. 
Hogarth also has fixed the gogue’s outlines for ever, not only in 
« Southwark Fair,” but still more strikingly in his picture of 
“The Election, ” wo ere Punch figures as “Candidate for Guzzle- 
borough.” It would have been strange if puppets had passed un- 
noticed by Goldsmith. In “She Stoops to Conquer,” Act. wis 
Scene IL, Mrs. Hardcastle, by way of depreciating Constance 
Neville’s jewels, tells the young lady: “ They would make you 
look like the court of king Solomon at a puppet show” being “a 
parcel of old-fashioned rose > and table-cut things,’ Of Goldsmith 
himself an amusing and characteristic anecdote is told by Boswell 
as belonging to the Memorabilia of 1763 :— 

“Once at the exhibition of the Fantoccini in London, when 
those who sat next him observed with what dexterity a puppet was 
made to toss a pike, he could not bear that it should have such 
praise, and exclaimed with some warmth: ‘Pshaw, I can do it 
better myself,” 

In a foot note Boswell adds: “He went bome with Mr Burke 
to supper, and broke his shin by attempting to exhibit to the 
company how much better he could jump over a stick than the 
puppets.” l 

It has been more than once asserted that Dr. Johnson 
expressed his belief that Macbeth would be better acted by puppets 
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than by living performers, but for this assertion the present writer 
has failed to find any better foundation than a casual remark by 
the great critic, to the effect that Macbeth was not well adapted to 
the stage, and it may be easily imagined that with the imperfect 
machinery of those days neither the Witches nor the Ghost would 
appear to advantage. Indeed, it may be questioned even now if 
those supernatural appearances do not mar the effect of that 
marvellous drama, and if it be not rather suitef. to the closet than 
to the boards. The fascination exercised bf Mr. Punch is duly 
acknowledged by Gay in “The Shepherd’¥ Week,” wherein it is - 
said of Bowzybeus that :— 
Of Raree-shows he sung, and Punch’s feats, 
Of pockets pick’d in crowds, and various cheats. - 
That unluckiest of clever women, Mrs. Charlotte Charke, 
relates in her Memoirs how she gave up her shop “to keep 
“a grand Puppet-Show over the Tennis Court in: James Street, 
“which is licenced, and is the only one in this kingdom 
“that has had the good fortune to obtain so advantageous a 
“ orant.” * *. © For some time” she continues, “I resided at the 
« Tennis Court with my Puppet-Show, which was allowed to be the 
“most elegant that was ever exhibited. I was so very curious that 
“T bought mezzotintos of several eminent persons, and had the 
“faces carved from them.. Then, in regard to my cloaths I spared 
“for no cost to make them splendidly magnificent, and the scenes 
“ were agreeable to the rest. This affair stood me in some hun- 
“dreds, and would have paid all costs and charges, if I had not, 
“ through excessive fatigue in accomplishing it®acquired a violent 
“ fever which had like to have carried me off, and consequently gave 
“a damp to the run I should otherwise have had, as I was one of 
“the principal exhibitors for those gentry.” * When I quitted 
“the Tennis Court I took a house in Marsham-street, Westminster, 
“and lived very privately for a little while, till I began to consider’ 
“that my wooden troop might as well be put in action, and deter- 
‘ mined to march to Tunbridge Wells at the head of them. When 
“ I arrived, there was a General who had taken the field before me ; 
“one Lacon, a famous person, who had for many successive years, 
“and indeed very successfully, entertained the Company with those 
“inanimate heroes and heroines.” * * “I resolved to make the best 
“use I could of my figures without fatiguing myself any furtlfer, 
“and let my Comedians out for hire to a man who was principally 
~£ concerned in the formation of them. But business not answering 
“his ends and my expectations, I sold for twenty guineas what 
“cost me near five hundred pounds.” i 
Not inexcusably does the ill-fated lady exclaim; “’Tis certain 
there never was known amore unfortunate devil than I have 
been,” It is evident that puppet-shows must have greatly degene- 
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rated between Mrs. Charke’s time and Strutt’s, for that learned 
antiquarian describes them (“ Sports and Pastimes,” B, JIL, C., IT., 
p. 19,) as consisting of “a wretched display of wooden figures, 
“ barbarously formed, aud decorated without the least degree of taste 
“or propriety ; the wires that communicated the motion to them 
“ appeared at the tops of their heads, and the manner in which 
“they were made to move evinced the ignorance and inattention 
“of the managers\ the dialogues were mere jumbles of absurdity 
“and nonsense, int&mixed with low immoral discourses passing 
“ between Punch andNhe fiddler, for the orchestra rarely admitted 
“ of more than one minstrel, and these flashes of merriment were 
“ made offensive to decency by the actions of the puppet.” 

- Truly a lamentable falling off smce the days when Addison, 
Steele, Swift, and Fielding glorified the exiguam gentem et 
vacuum sine mente popeilum, and when it was thought not 
beneath the Tatler to notice the “thread on one of Panch’s chops 
which draws it up and lets it fall at the discretion of the said_. 
Powell, who stands behind and plays him and makes him speak 
saucily of his betters.” About the year 1779, however, mention 
is made of a Patagonian Theatre in Exeter Change, where “ The 
Apotheosis of Punch” was produced,—described as “a satirical 
masque with a monody on the death of the late master Punch,” 
being, in fact, a bad burlesque on Sheridan’s Monedy on Garrick. 
Again, about 1797 we alight upon one Henry Rowe who acted 
Shakespeare’s plays by puppets at York, and invited the public 
to enter by blowing the same trumpet with which he had sounded - 
the charge and th@recall at Culloden. From the commencement 
of the present century dates the revival of the popularity of Punch 
and Judy, while puppets have been carried to an extraordinary- 
degree of ingenuity, elegance, and variety by Mr. John Holder, 
whose mannikins last year astouished and delighted an assembly 
of juvenile spectators at the Mansion House. 

According. to the anonymous author of “Punch and Judy,” 
the managers of the popular entertainment known by that name 
not unfrequently impart an unexpected zest to the well-known 
performance by local or contemporary allusions. Shortly after 
the Battle of the Nile, Lord Nelson appeared among the usual 
dramatis persone and urged the rogue to go to sea with him and _ 
fight the French: “Come, Punch, my boy, I'l] make you a Captain, 
or a Commodore, if you like it.” “ But I dont like it’ squeaks 
the coward, “I shall be drowned.” “ Never fear that,” cries the 
hero, “ he that is born to be hanged, you know, is sure not to be 
drowned”’—-an answer hugely appreciated by the gaping audience. 
Again, during one of the hotly contested Westminster elections 
of many years ago, Sir Francis Burdett was brought forward in 
the act of convassing Mr, Punch for his vote, securing that en- 
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lightened elector’s good-will by kissing bis wife and baby. At 
a, ‘country fair a donkey-race by puppets was won by Punch, but, of 
course, in the hurly-burly that ensued he was cheated of his 
prize, At another time a characteristic dialogue in favor of a 
plurality of wives was given between Punch afd Blue Beard. 
Paul Pry, too, has been ‘thrashed for “ intruding,” and Morgiana, 
from “The Forty Thieves,” and Grimaldi: fron ,” Mother Goose,” 
have danced together in Punch’s Theatre. 

Mr. Collier Payne, no mean authority if dramatic matters, is 
disposed to regard Punch as the popular fepresentative of Don — 
Juan; and a ballad composed about 1791 to 1793, helps to a cer- 
tain extent to corroborate this view. The Spanish rake was 
first introduced to an English audience as “ The Libertine Destroy- 
ed,” in 1676, by Shadwell, probably some years anterior to the 
first English adaptation of Pulcinella. The version of “ Don 
Juan,” * however, on which the ballad.in question is founded came 
yout at the Royalty Theatre in 1787, and at Drury Lane in 1790. 
Punch i is put forward as the father of a child of “ matchless 
beauty >” 






Its mother’s name was J ady, 

But not so handsome as Mister Punch, 

Who had a monstrous nose, Sir: 

. Aud on his back, there grew a hunch 

That to his head arose, DIr ; 

But then, they say, that he could speak 

As winning asa Mermaid, , 

And by his voice—a treble squeak— 

He Judy won, that fair maid. e 

Quickly wearying of domesticity, Punch proves unfaithful 

and has his nose pulled by Judy, whereupon he flies into a fu- 
rious passion, breaks her head with a bludgeon, and flings “his 
little heir out of a two-pair window.” His wife’s relations becom- 
ing troublesome are treated to much stick, and Punch goes abroad. 
for change of scene. His travels.are marked by intrigue and mur- 
der, culminating i in a compact with the Evil One. On his return 
to England he is arrested by the police at Dover and sentenced 
to be hanged. : 

Pretending he knew not the use 

Of rope he saw from tree, Sir, 

The hangman’s head into the noose 

He got, ‘while he got free, Sir. 


S- The devil now appears on the scene armed with a pitchfork. 


While Punch had but a stick, Sir, 
But kill’d the devil as he ought. 
Huzza! ‘There’s no Old Nick, Sir. 
Right toll de roll, &e. 


In Italian, we are told, to “ kill the devil” and “drive the devil 
Gl 
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into hell”—caeciar il diavolo nell inferno—are synonymous 
phrases, the matter-of-fact English, however, assuming that killing 
must necessarily mean depriving of life, But granting that this 
particular presentation of Punch is at least largely borrowed from 
Don Juan’s adwentures, there can be little doubt that the ori- 
ginal conception of the hooked-nose libertine dates as far back 
as the Atellanæ Kabule. These appear to have been introduced 
into Rome about 4. U. C., 540, the principal characters being 
Maccus, the clown\ Bucco, the babbler, and Pappus or Casnar, 
a ridiculous dotard. Wudging from stucco paintings at Pompeii 
and from a small bronze statue dug up in Rome some fifty 
years ago, Maccus was got up with a nose shaped like a chicken’s 
beak, long legs, a slight hunch between the shoulders, and the 
paunch protuberant, The old Oscan dialect, which must have 
been still intelligible in the Eternal City, was the medium adopted 
for the utterance of the scurrilous jests and libels of Maccus and 
his fellows, just as in after times the satirical humour of Pulcinella 
was veiled in the Roman or Neapolitan patois. During the 
middle ages nothing is heard of these “ low comedians,” bu early 
in the seventeenth century Pulcinella made his debut under the 
auspices of Silvio Fiorello, himself a comic actor, in the character 
of a peasant of Acerra, an ancient town of the Terra di Lavoro, 
near Naples. Fiorello’s original idea was considerably developed 
and improved by Andrea Calcese, surnamed Ciuccio, a tailor, 
who died of the plague in 1636. At that time strolling 
players acted for the most part pieces @ soggetto, the plots 
alone being written out while the dialogue was largely left to 
the actors themselves. With their natural and national talent 
for improvisation, the Italian strollers had little difficulty 1- 
stringing together smart allusions to contemporary incidents and 
local events and personages, ard whether to render their satire 
‘less personal or with a view to thelr own impunity, they gene- 
rally wore masks, as had been customary in classic Greece and 
Rome. Each character spoke in the peculiar dialect of the 
district he was supposed to represent. Thus, Milanese was the 
vernacular of Beltrame and Scapino; Venetian of Pantalone 
and his valet Zacometo ; Neapolitan of Pulcinella, Scaramouch, 
Tartaglia, Bisiegliese, and the Capitano Spavento—the last 
named interpolating many Spanish words and phrases; Roman ° 
of Meo-Pattacca, Marko-Pepe, and Cassandrino—all three carica- 
tures of cardinals ; Bolognese of Il Dottore and Narcisino; Tuscan. 
of Stenterello : Calabrian of Curello and Giangurgolo; Sicilian of 
Il Barone and Peppe-Nappa ; and Bergamese of Arlecchino 
and Brighella; the former a stupid greedy rustic with, orginally, 
a blackened face and parti-coloured costume, while the latter was 
- a cunning malicious varlet. Of all these there now remain only 
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Arlecchino, Brighella, Il Dottore, and Pantalone, in addition to the 
indispensable Pulcinella, whose name is derived from a Neapolitan 
diminutive, signifying a. chicken—with reference to his nose, 
It may also have something todo with his moral character, for 
Pulcinella is an arrant coward, who is thrashed bw all the other 
actors, though he boasts of his own exploits as soon as their backs 
are turned, He usually appears asa low debgichee, delighting 
in equivocal jests, addicted to a mean cunning though constantly 
outwitted, and in the end imprisoned, whfbed and hanged. 
When Lady Morgan was at Naples in 1820,4he Commedia Sagra 
of “ Achabe” was performed at the Pulcinella Theatre, in the 
course of which Elijah and Ahab’s high priest abused each other 
in good round terms, freely‘exchanging such epithets as wn sce- 
lerato impio and un scelerato engannatore. At the present 
day the coarse satire of Pulcinella, uttered in the low Neapolitan 
dialect, may be heard twice a day at the Teatro di San Carlino, 
én the Piazza del Municipio ; while at Rome, a famous Pulcinella, 
Signor Vitale, daily draws crowded audiences to the Teatro 
Metastasio, near the Ripetta. In Italy, however, Pulcinella 1s 
still a living actor and very often a clever improvisatore, and not 
yet reduced to the condition of Addison’s homuncto rauc voce 
sirepens. 


ArT. IlI.—JESSORE.—Parr III. 


F the three remaining parts of Mr. Westland’s Report, we. 
shall at present only deal with the first two, namely, 
‘Landed Property,” and “ Agriculture and. Commerce,” as they re- 
quire to be treated at length ; and shall reserve the concluding parta 
the “ Gazetteer,’ —A subject suffidently extensive in itself, for a 
separate and absolutely final paper. 

The writer of the Report devotes the first chapter of Part Four 
to a description of the mode in which landed property is distri- 
buted, and the creation of the new class of Zamindars, who came 
into existence subsequent to the British assuming the Government 
of the country. He commences by setting forth that, the few, 
great Zamindars who owned the district when the British Govern- 
ment were established, were suceeeded soon after by numerougy 
minor Zamindars, owing, we may repeat, to the former failing to 
liquidate regularly their fixed instalments of revenue, ‘according 
to the hard-and-fast rules of the Permanent Settlement. Among 
these new Zuminddrs, some in course of time acquired other 
properties in different parts of the District, which in the aggregate 
made up a considerable estate; and of these the Naráil family 
is considered to be the only one who may be properly said to 
belong to the District, and hegce, we presume, the members thereof 
honored with a separate chapter. 

The landed propyetors within the Sadr, or Jessore sub-division, 
obtain -priority of notice, and those of Sayyidpir pargand head 
the list. Three-fourths, or twelve ans. of this splendid property 
is comprised within the Zamindari of the Raja of Jessore, and the 
remaining four ans. portion, which we should state was separated 
from the Raéja’s estates prior to the inauguration of the British 
Government and granted to Salah-uddin Khan by the Nawab, 
forms the Wakf, or Mubammadan Trust Estate, created by its 
subsequent owner on his death. As these have been referred to 
before in the Report, no further information is given. We may 
add, however, that the area of the pargand is 180-21 sq. mls., or 
115,539 acres; that it includes 76 distinct estates, with a popu 
lation of 49,282 souls, and yields a revenue of Rs. 147,050 per 
annum, taking the Rupee to be equivalent to two shillings.* Ii, 
no doubt, formed one of the 35 mahalls comprised within Sirkér 
Khalifatabad, as entered in Todar Mall’s rent-roll of A. D. 1582 
given in Abul Fazl’s Atn-t-Ahbart ; and which Sirkdr extended 
* We are indebted for this, and “ Statistical Account of Bengal,” vol. 
similar useful and interesting informa- IT,; and we think it as well to mention 
tion, to Dr, W. W. Hunter’s valuable this fact here once for all. 
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over Southern Jessore, and Western B&qirganj, and contributed 
a revenue of Re. 135,053 per annum to the imperial exchequer. 

Pargané Shahujial is next mentioned, and it appears to have 
formerly belonged to the Nator Raj, when Ramjbana was owner 
thereof, (vide Calcutta Review, vol. LVL, p. 7,) but it was sold in 
sub-divisions, or dikis, and different persons became their pur- 
chasers. 4 

A large dihi, called ‘Arp&ra, within which Chaugachhé is situate, 
belongs to the Mukhopdadhydyas (Mukhagjyas) of Gobradanga, 
and was purchased by one of their A a Kelérém Mukhárjya. 
The best known member of this family was Sarada Prasanna, who 
died in 1869, when his estates came under the control of the 
Court of Wards. 

Another large dihi, known as: Kaneshptir, which includes a 
portion of Kotchandptr,* was purchased, we are told. “by 
Gopimohun Thakur, the principal founder of the Thdkur, or 
Tagore family.” It is a well known fact that, this eminent Hindu 
family are reckoned by their caste as Pir Ali Bréhmans, and 
numerous tales are current as to how they acquired this unenvi- 
able distinction. On this head Mr. Westland says, the first of 
the family who bore it was Purushattam,+ who received it from 
Pir Ali, a Muhammadan officer of some authority, in this wise. 
It being settled in debate that the smelling of forbidden meat was 
only littte short of actually eating it, Pir Ali contrived to bring 
a couple of Brahmans near enough’ to it to smell it, and that 
either Purushattam was one of them, or he was compelled 
vi et armis to marry the fair daughter of“ one of these two 
tainted Brahmans, who afterwards acquired the Muhammadan 
names of Jamal Khán and Kamal Khén. The descendants 
of these two persons now reside in Basantia, about fourteen 
miles from the station of Jessore, and they bear a Hindu first 
name, with the affix of “ Khan Chaudhari” thereto, and the result 
must be a curious jumble of heterogeneous names, 

Another, and in some respects similar version, Is given by Babu 
Gaur Das Baistkka, Deputy Magistrate, in Journal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, vol. XXXVI, p. 132. He there writes that, Muhammad 
Tahir, alias Pir Ali, t originally a Hindu who had renounced the 
religion of the trident for that.of the crescent, having heard from one 


* The prefix, Kot, ts a Persian 
„word, signifying “ Fort,” so this place 
was, doubtless, a strong-hold of some 
sort or another, during the Muham- 
madan Government ef the country, of 
which more hereafter. a. 

Dr. Ilunter says, that the first to 
whom this designation was applied was 


Purfishattam Bidydbagis, and Babu 
Gaur Das Baisakha says Naranraya 
Ray, who was not a Tagore. 

t Dr. Hunter says in vol. I, p.p. 57 
and 58, of his *‘ Statistical Account vf 


- Bengal,” that Pir Ali Khan “ forcibly 


compelled one Pfirdshattam Bidia- 
bágis to smell his food.” ~ 
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Naranarayana Ray," a high caste Bréhman, that “ smelling” was 
equivalent to “ half-eating,” caused some cooked forbidden food to 
be brought forward by stealth, andthe Brahman having lifted his 
cloth to his nose, was declared to have “ half eaten,” and thenceforth 
became an outdhst, and his descendants are designated “Pir Ala 
Brahmans,” An ancestor of the Tagore family became associated, 
in what manner & is not stated, with this man, and thereby his 
descendants too have acquired the title of Pir Alis, { 

A third, and altogether different tale, is that related by Babul 
Kisori Chénd Mitrd, Mo account for it,in his“ Memoir of Dwark4 
Nath Tagore.” It is there stated that the Tagore family have 
earned the designation of Pir Alis from one of their ancesters 
having married into the family of the Sudré Rájás of Esobpore 
(Yasufptr.) 

We shall leave the reader to choose one among the above three 
several accounts as the correct one, but for our own part we con- 
sider them one aud all more or less apocryphal, 

We further learn from the Report that, for six generations piba 
quently to Púrúshattam, the Tagares lived in Nå árendrápúr, close 
to Rájáhát, in this district, and then Panchánan T agore moved to 
Calcutta, and built a house on the site of what is now Fort 
William. And, on the re-capture of Caleutta by Clive, the ground 
being required for the erection of the Fort,—it was then, we ought 
to state, known as the village of Govindaptir—his son, Joyrain, 
moved to another location’ The first of the family who gained 
wealth and position is said to have been a son of the Tagore 
last mentioned, f&med Darpanaxanyan, who had profitable com- 
mercial transactions with the Frerch at Chandarnagar. 

We find from the Revd. J. Long’s “ Selections from the Beanie 
. of the Government of India,” ‘vol. I, p 149, that Harikissen 
Tagore was one of the thirteen native Commissioners appointed 
to distribute the restitution moneyon the re-capture of. Calcutta 
by the British in A. D. 1757, so that the family must have held 
a prominent position in native society even then, and thought of 
seme account by the Government. And, in a petition by the 
natives df Calcutta to the Governor, in A, D. 1766, praying for the 
reprieve of one Radhacharan Mitra, sentenced to be hanged, occur 
the names of no less than half-a-dozen of the Tagores, to wit 
Bisnér4in, Dayaram, Durgárám, Harikissen, Rémnidi, and Kebulrém. 
This petition za extenso, “with the numerous signatures appended 
thereto, no less than ninty-five in number, is published i in the work 
of the venerable missionary just quoted, page 432, 

_ This family (the Tagores) assert their claim to be descendants 
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* Mr. Westland says that descendants bave retained, the sur 
Panchanan “ eutered the’ service of pame of Thakur, which was given 
the British, and received, as his to all Bréhmaus by the English.’ = 
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of one of the five Bráhmans who came from Kanauj to Bengal 
at the invitation of Adisur, King of Gaur, in, it is said, A. D. 
1066, or about the time of the Norman conquest of Britain. The 
chief of these Brahmnans, Bhattanéréyan, a son of the King of 
Kanauj, is said to be an ancestor, and the founder of the family 
of the Raja of Krishanagar, alias Nadiyá. 

Pargand Shéhuj:4l appears:in Todar Mall’s rept-roll as one of 
the 88 mahalle in Sirkér Mahmudábád, which comprised 
the northern portions of the existing districts of Nadiyá and 
Jessore, and the western part- of Faridptr,g and yielded to the 
Emperor Akbar an aggregate revenue of Rs. 290,256 a year. 
The pargand has an area “of no less than 21076 square’ miles, 
or 134,881 acres, and is divided into as many as 36 separate 
estates, with a population of 66,446 souls, and contributes a 
revenue of only Rs. 3,120 per annum. 

Imadpar and Yúsufpúr are next referredá to, as originally 

rming a part of the estates of the Jessore Ráj. 

TheYormer was a mahall entered in Todar Mall’s rent-roll as 
appertaining to Sirkér Khalifatabad. The pargand has an area 
of 5430 square miles, or 34, 755 acres, is divided into 62 estates, 
and has a population of 26,120 souls, and a revenue of Rs, 18,110 
per annum. 

The latter was one of the threemahalls comprised within Sirkar , 
Fathabad, so called after one of the independent Mubammadan 
kings of Bengal, Jaldl-ud-din Abul Muzaffar Fath Shah, son of 
Mahmud Shah. This Sirkdr, we are told by Mr. Blochmann,* 
extended over “a small portion of Jessore, theagvhole of Far id- 
pore, t southern Báqirganj, portions of Dhaka district, and the 
Islands of Dakhin Shéhbajptir, Sondip, and Sidhu, at the mouth 
of the Megna, and that the town of Faridpúr lies in the Haweli 
pargand ‘of Fathabéd, “It afforded the imperial exchequer an 
annual revenue of merely Rs. 199,239. As regards the pargané 
of Yúsufpúr, it’too vrobably deriv ed its name from one of the same 
line of kings, namely Shams-uddin Abul Muzuffar Yusuf Shah, pi 
ruled Bengal from A. H. 879 to 886,==:A. D. 1474 to 1481, and who 
according to Ferishtah, was a monarch of learning and abilty, and 
strictly enforced the precept of the prophet: “ No one should drink 
spirituous liquor.” The area of the pargand is 216°20 square miles, - 
or 138,371 acres. It contalus the vast number, of 173 estates, and 
a comparatively small population of only 65,145 souls, and gives a 
total annual revenue, of Rs. 83,195. These figures do not include 
those of pargand Yúsufpúr which has a separate area of 8503 
square miles, or 22,428 acres, a population of 12,900 souls, and 
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* Jour. A. S, B., Vol. XLI, Part J, p 217. | 
t This is evidently è mistake, as Shahujial formed a part of Faridpur. 
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a revenuc of Rs. 15,351 a year, Within it, is comprised 10 
estates. 

The lands of both pargands, Imadpar and Yasufpiir, are 
said to be held by numerous Zamindirs, but the principal portions 
are stated to ebelong to the Chaudhuries of Bagchar and the 
Naupara family. 

The former faqily is stated to be represented by Anandchandra 
Chaudhuri, whose ancestor, Kabal Ram, about a century past 
came from Bardawán to this district, where he set up as’a mer- 
chant, and acquired JAnds in the aforesaid pargands. His younger. 
son, Gurwprasid, (whose younger son is Anandchandra,) was for 
a time treasurer of the Jessore Collectorate, and no doubt there- 
by attained great wealth; but the best known member of this 
family was his brother, Kali Potdér, who was also a man of wealth, 
and distributed it with a liberal hand, in construction of works of 
public utility and erecting religious edifices. Of the former works, 
with which we need only concern ourselves, we shall append a list 
taken from an article in the Calcutta Review, vol VI, pp. 412 and 
413, contributed by that veteran writer on Indian affairs, the Revd. 
J. Long. They are as follows :— 

1. Brick-built bridge over the Dháitálá Khdl, 5 miles from 
Jessore. 

2. Ditto, ditto, ditto, over the Bhairab river, at Nilganj. 

3. At the same place a house of charity, 

4. A roadof 20 miles frem Bangaon a sub-division in Nadiya, 
to the banks of the Ganges, at Chukra Dhá. 

5. A road of #0 miles, from Chúrámánkáti to Agradip on the 
' Bhagirathi, with avenue of trees throughout. 

6. A moiety of the cost for the erection of an iron suspension 
bridge over the Kabadak river at Jhingagachha, (This came down 
in 1846, of which more hereafter ; but was immediately afterwards 
re-erected, and remains to this day.) 

{. Brick built bridge over the Betná river at Jádabpúr. ` 

8. Ditto, ditto, ditto, at Kaintpúr. 

9. Ditto, ditto, ditto, at Naudángá; Haridáspúr. ' 

10. A moiety of the cost of the ‘pontoon bridge at Bangaon. 
(We add this last item to the list.) 

From the same source we learn that, for these munificent acts 
of liberality, Government conferred on him the title of “ Rd Y” 
and bestowed on him a Khillat, comprising a gold and pearl 
embroidered crested turban, a pair ‘of shawls, and a “Kaba. These 
were presented to him by the Judge of Jessore at a eal held 
there expressly for that purpose, on the 30th. March 1854, 

The Bagcbar Chaudharis also own taraf Nauhátá, a - large 
holding situate within the sub-division of Magurd. 

The Naupéra family, who have been stripped of nearly all 
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their landed possessions and wealth, derived their origin from 
Harideb Deb: he dwelt many centuries ago in the District of 
Higli, and some of his successors are said to have held high 
offices under the Muhammadan Government. The first of this 
family who resided in Jessore was Ratneshwar Ray’ and from him 
down to the present time there have been five generations. 

Kéhkanta Ray of the preceding generation wes well known in 
phe District, 

| Janáidáha, or Jhanidah sub-division is almost altogether com- 
prised within the vast purgan of Mahéniidshahi,# which is 
one of the twenty-five important mahalls ine luded in Sirkér 
Mahmidabid, and therefore not identical with it, so our remarks 
on their: comparative yield of revenue in the past and present 
times, which appeared in our last ‘paper, (Calcutta Review, 

vol. LXIV, p. 366,) were written under a mistake, and do not 
apply. We might here add that there is also a pargand named 
‘Mahmidabad in this district, which is small, and has an area of 
less than $3 square miles. 

Pargand Mahmidshahi is the second largest in the District, 
and has the immense area of $26°67 square miles, or 209,104 
acres, It is composed of as many as 615 separate estates, yields 
an annual revenue of Rs. 150, 488, and supports a population of 
121,587 souls. 

The principal proprietors of this pargand are the Naldángá 
Raja, before referred to, and the elder branch of the Naráil family, 
who will be alluded to hereafter, when treating of the sub-division 
of that name. The latter acquired their share®f the pargand by 
purchase in 1840, and subsequent years. 

Magura sub- division comprises besides pargandé Mahmiidshaéhi, 
another considerable pargand, called Sátor, portions of which 
fall into the Faridptr district. That which is included in Jessore 
has an area of no less than 45°23 square miles, or 28,947 acres ; 
is divided into as many as 403 estates; supports a population of 

nearly 19,282 souls; and produces a ‘revenue of Rs. 50,627 a 
ear, 
ý This pargand, we learn, was sold on the disruption of the 
Nator Raj, and purchased by Krishna Chandra Pál who is credited 
with having beeen the founder of the Pál Chaudhuris of Ránágbát, 
in Krishnagar, and who acquired his wealth by trade. This fine 





* With reference to this pargand 


Account of Bengal,” vol. I, p. 372. 
Mr. Blochmann says: “In Jafar 


This must have been the same Ram 


Kh4n’s rent-roll, we find that the 
Zamindári of Mahmfidshahi was 
soou after 1722 conferred on Rám 
Deb, a Brdhman, vide “ Statistical 


Deb Ray mentioned in the Report, 
p. 44, as the fourth Raja of Naldáugá, 
whose date is said to have been from 
1698 to 1727 A, D. 
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property has passed away from their hands, and is now owned, 
in two equal or half portions, by the Gosains of Srirámpúr and one 
Govinda Saha, a trader of Daler, in Faridpúr. l 

Narial sub division comprises the extensive pargands. Naldi 
and Mukimpúr.* 

The former is the largest pargand in the district, and embraces 
an area of 49320 square miles, or 315,649 acres, and possesses 
a population of 158,344 souls. Jt is separated into 842 estates, 
and its annual revenue amounts to Rs, 147,447 In the olden| 
Portuguese and Duthh maps, namely those of De Barros, Blaev, 
and Vanden Broucke, of the 16th and subsequent centuries, Naldi 
Is clearly discernable and is evidently meant for the town of 
Naldi, on the Nabagang4, within the pargand of that» name. 
This place is now a considerable trading village, and is situate five 
miles from Narail. It is reputed to be of some antiquity, and 
there is an ancient idol worshipped there; named Kalachand, es 

This pargand is owned by the Páikpárá, or Kandi family, and’ 
a very full account of them will be found in the Caleutia Review, 
No. 115, by, we believe, the late Babu Kissori Chand ‘Mitra. 
Prankrishn& Singh, an ancestor of this family, acquired Naldi 
pargand by purchase, Mr. Westland here says in 1798, but we 
believe in reality in 1801, at a sale for arrears of revenue due by 
Bhairabnath Ray, a be-námidár of Rani Bhavani of Nator. 

The Adndi, or Páikpárá family have obtained a degree of 
bistorical importance from tle connection of some of their members 
with Warren Hastings, namely the able brothers, Babus Radha 
Kanta Singh and®Gangagovinda Singh, who were denounced by 
Burke in one of bis eloquent speeches delivered in Parliament’ 
on the impeachment of the aforesaid Governor-General, on the 
7th May 1789. : 

The Report states that Hara Krishna Singh was the founder 
of the family, and we learn from elsewhere that he was the 
first of them that settled at Kandi, in the Higli district, and 
that he was an wttdrara kayastha. He began his career 
as a money-lender, and gradually amassing wealth, set up a 
trade insilk, which was then very lucrative. We also gather 
from the paper of Babu Kissori Chand Mitra referred to 
in the preceding paragraph, that on Hara Krishna's death, 
he*was succeeded by Muralidhar, his son, who was a broker, and one 
of his three sons, Gourang Singn Mazumaddr, served as an officer of 
the Government, and obtained a sanad from-the Emperor of Delhi 
granting him the vilage of Kandi in perpetuity for the endowment 
of the shrme Radhdballabh Ji. He had no.son and adopted his 
nephew, Radh& Kánta Réy, as his heir, and he and his brother 
Ganga Govinda Singh, son of Bihari Singh, have been referred to 
before in connection with Warren Hastings. The son of the latter,” 
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Pran Krishné Singh, was Naib or Deputy Dèwán and added consi- 
derably to the aquisitions of the family, besides purchasing pargand 
Naldi. His son, Krishna Chandra Singh, was an extraordinary man, 
and acted for a time as Déwdén for the settlement of the province of 
Orissa, He lavished large sums of ‘money in charify and religious | 
endowments, and was well known in the North-Western Provinces-— 
he latterly resided at Mathura as a yogi or anchorte,—as Lala Babu 
‘which, we are told, was an endearing title given to him by his grand- 
father, and it is usually used in Upper Indm in addressing 
respectable Kayasthas. His minor son, Srindrayan Singh, succeed- 
ed him, and he dying without any malè issue, his eldest and young- 
est wives, who survived him, by his permission adopted Hari Mohan 
Ghosha and Ram Mohan Ghosha, sons of Krishna Chandra Ghosha 
(whose brother, Gaur Mohan Ghosha, was father of Réni Katyayani, 
wife of Krishna Chandra Singh, otherwise called Lala Babu,) hence 
the connection of the Rossarah family. with that of Kandi. The 
bove two members of the former family who were adopted, altered 
heir names to Pratap Chandra Singh and Iswar Chandra Singh, 
respectively, and became well known for their public spirit and 
‘siberality. The first received the title of “Rad Bahddur” im 
recognition of his benefactions, by a sanad dated the 20th April 
1854, He died in 1866, and his brother is also dead. The eldest 
has left four sons and the latter only one, and their estates are 
under the Court of Wards, in charge of the Manager appointed by 
Government, Mr. Robert Harvey, wh» has greatly improved the 
property, we are informed. 
Mr. Westland, in this place, alludes to the Jom (Jot) tenures cur- 
rent in this district, especially in pargand Naldi. These Jots are, 
‘evidently, hereditary and transferable tenures, and are known in the 
southern part of the district as Gánthís. They date for the most 
part prior to the Permanent Settlement, and correspond with the 
Hawalé tenures of the adjoining district of B&agirganj, which 
various High Courts decisions have declared to be hereditary and 
transferable tenures. The term Jot, we may add, literally signifies 
“ cultivation,” and originally meant, no doubt, “the holding of an 
actual cultivator.” Whilst on the subject of tenures, we may quote 
from the “Statistical Account of Bengal,” vol. II, p. 262, what is 
there stated as to the origin of Kharigd and bazi-aft tdlugs : “The 
historical origin of the néodrd estate “ was for the maintenance 
“of the Muhammadan river fleet, to protect the Ganges and 
“« Brdhmaputra from the incursious of Mugh pirates from ae 
“ When the nåoárá fell into arrears under the British Government: 
“the different portions situated in each large estate were separate- 
“ly sold, and the purchaser became proprietor of a Khdérija taluq. 
“The number of these estates ou the rent roll of the Jessore dis- 
“ trict is returned by the Deputy Collector at 1,176. A bdzi-a/ti 
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‘‘talug is one which was formerly held rent free,”and subsequently 
“resumed and settled under Reg. IL of 1819. The number of such 
“estates in Jessore is 1445.” 

The other large pargand within this subdivision, Mukimptr, 
(which must not be confounded with No. 2 of that name in the 
J hanidah subdivision,) has an area of 130°07 miles, or 83,637 acres, 
is parcelled out®into 44 estates, with a population, of 142,068 
souls, and a yearly revenue of Rs. 29,869. This pargund 
originally belonged to the Nátor Raj, and was sold for 
arrears of revenue onthe 25th February 1799, and purchased by 
onè Ram Nath Ray for Rs. 25,347. It was shortly afterwards 
again sold, and this time purchased by a Sibram Sanyal, who in 
turn disposed of it to Pritrém for Rs. 19,000, as most of the lands 
thereof were liable to be submerged by the high inundations of 
that period. Pritrám carried on a flourishing trade in fish and 
wood with Caleutta, and on his death his property passed to his 
son, Réjchandré. His wife, well known as Raésmani, succeeder 
him on his death, and her daughters, Padmamani and Jagadamba 
have been the owners since her death, but they are said to only 
possess a life-interest in the estate. 

The Bose Zamindérs of Suidharpdr in Nardil, are next referred 
to with commendation by Mr. Westland, and we believe his 
- predecessors, Mr. J. Monro, and other District Magistrates, have 
always had a favorable opinion of this family, The brothers 
Babus Iswar Chaudra Bose ad Panchanan Chandra Bose, received 
“ Certificates of Honor,” in recognition of their public spirit in 
Establishing a ScWeol and a Dispensary, at the Darbar held at 
Jessore to commemorate the assumption of the title of Empress 
of India by our Gracious Queen. oe 

In the Khulna sub-division a number of pargands are enumer- 
ated, and the first of them is Khdélispar. It appears as a mahall 
within Sirkár Khalifatábád, as well as within Sirkár Mahmud- 
Abad, in Todar Mall’s rent-roll given in the Ain-i-Akbara. It 
isa single estate with an area of 45°08 square miles, or 28,819 acres, 
It pays the ridiculously low sum of Rs, 58 as revenue per annum, 
and its population is estimated at only 5,875 souls. 

Belphuli the next pargané named, is mentioned inthe rent-roll 
of Todar Mall as one of the makalls appertaining to Sirkár 
Fatbábád, and it has an area of 86 95 square miles or 55,651 acres, 
is divided iuto eight estates, prossesses a population of 13,005 
souls, and produces a revenue of Rs. 1,189 yearly. The greater 
portion of this pargand is owned by the Datta Chundhuris of 
Nimtéla, in Calcutta. The other priucipal owners are the Prasad 
Rays, who live iu Bhawánipúr, in the suburbs of Caleutta, and the 
Ramnagar Ghosha Babus. 

Hogla is a very large and most ancient pargand, formerly com- 
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prised within the Sirkár of Khalifatébad, and situate exclusively 
on the north, or right-bank side of the Bhairab river. It derives 
its name from a species of bulrush, commonly called elephant, 
crass, the vernacular designation of which is Hogld, and its scien- 
tific, or botanical appellation is Typha elephansina, Roxburgh. 
The area of the pargand is 125°96 square miles, or 80,617 acres: 
it is broken up into 86 estates; its aggregate annual revenue is 
Rs. 30,481, and its population 27,420 souls. The pargand is 
divided into four shares, of which the elder branch of the Prasad 
family own 5 annas, or 2 ths, the young branch 3 annas, or 
sths,* the Rámnagar Ghoshas 4 annas, or ,%ths, and -the 
remaining ¢ annas, or ‘ths, belong to Messieurs Rainey of 
Khulnd, | l | 

The last is known as the Siki Zaminddri, which Mr. West- 
land says, was acquired by ( the late) Mr. Rainey for the pur- 
sose of growing Indigo, and that he lived at Nehalpdr. Neither 

these statements are at all correct, and as in another part of 
me Report Mr. Westland repeats them, referring to the establish- 
ment of the sub-division of Khulna, it is as weil to correct them 
here, and state the actual facts. 

At the permanent settlement the Siki Zaminddri was settled 
with an ancestor of Rajé Ghosdal of Bhui-Koylash, Kidderpúr, in the 
suburbs of Calcutta and was purchased from him by the late Mr. 
Edward Stronach Cameron, in 1807. On his death in 1826, he was 
succeeded by his daughter, Miss Cameron, who in 1833 married 
Captain William Henry Sneyd Rainey, of Her Majesty’s 3rd 
Regiment of Foot, or Buffs, and he retirlag from the Army 
some time afterwards, they settled at Khulna Proper, and not 
Wellilptr,—a village a couple of miles away from it, and he set 
up various Indigo and Sugar factories, Being about the first 
independent European who settled in that part of the country, 
he was not regarded with favour by the people round about, and 
met with opposition from all quarters; and disputes arising, the 
sub-division of Khulna had to be created. Whether’Mr. Rainey 
was an aggressor in these disputes or not, will be best known 
from the following extract of a letter which appeared in the 
Englishman newspaper of the 9th July 1860, from’ Mr, J. Rudd 
Rainey, the eldest surviving son of the late Mr. W. H. S, 
Rainey, e 

“Mr, Rainey being -almost the first European who settled in 
“this locality, he was naturally regarded as an innovator, and one 
“ day. happening to order the fetters which Sibnath Ghosh had put 





* Mr. Westland is therefore wrong add that they at no time possessed 
in stating that eack bolds four annas the whole of the pargand. 
share of the pargand. We may also 
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“on a certain Guru to be cut off, (as he was quite ignorant of the 
“habits of the natives, having only a short time before retired from 
“the army), he, Sibnath, became so enraged with this interference 
“that he on one occasion attempted to take the life of my father, 
“ notwithstanding which he even interceded for him afterwards; 
“ nevertheless Sibnath’s guilt was so palpable, that Mr. Metealfe”—- 
the Magistrate—‘qcould not help sentencing him to six months’ 
“imprisonment. Besides this, on my father taking up the cause of 
“one Debi Ghosh, a cousin of Sibnath, whom he had dispossessed | 
“ of two and a half anes share af some landed property, fresh 
“ disputes commenced, Which eventually led to serious affrays, and 
“the sub-division having been established in the meanwhile, Mr.. 
“Shaw, C. S., the Joint Magistrate, at present Judge of Sylhet, was, 
“with his brother, Lieut. Shaw and ‘others, arraigned before the 








“man, for aiding and abetting my father.” 
We need hardly add that the case was dismissed as being 
roved to be thoroughly false, and further comment is superfluor?¥ 
The Prasad Rat family orginally came from the North-Wester. 
Provinces, and we believe in matters of inheritance and succession 
they are governed by the Mitakshart Law, 

The first of the Ramnagar Ghosh family who settled in this 
District, was Krishna Dul4l Ghosba, who migrated from Bardawan, 
where they still possess a little property, and was for some time 
Diwan of the Collectorate: «He was thus able to acquire consi- 
derable wealth, and he purchased in the name of his son, 
Radhémohan, fouræánás share of Hogl4, and the like share of 
Belphuli. His sons and their children now share the property, 
but as disputes arose among them about their respective skares, 
and several affrays occurred, Government attached it, and placed 
a Native Manager in charge. l 

Two other extensive parganás are mentioned together as com- 
prised within Khulná, namely, Sáhas and Sobná, Both of them 
appear in Todar Mall’s rent-roll, as important mahkalls appertaining 
to Sirkár Khalfatábád : the latter is there described as “ Tappa 
Sobna, on- tbe Bhadrapiner.”” They belong for the most part 
to the Rájá of Jessore and the Muhammadan Trust Estate. 
Sobná is stated by Mr. Westland to þe “ within the geographical 
limits of Sahos,” which has an area of 86°00 square miles, or 55,044: 
acres: itis broken up into 17 estates, and has a population of 
8,244 souls, and the revenue contributed by it is Rs. 8,506 per 
ANNUM. ` i 
Besides the above, a couple mare parganás are specified as be- 
longing to the Khulna sub-division, and they are Ramchandraptr 
„and Malai, which were formerly owned by the Raja of Jessore; 
They are held, respectively, by the Taki and Satkhira families, 
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residing within the district of the twenty-four Pargands, Mr. 
Westland mentions nothing of the former family, but states of 
the latter that, they are descended from Bishnar&in Ray, (who was 
a servant of the Krishnagar Rajé,) and whose son, Prán Nath 
Chaudhuri, succeeded him. He, we may add, dieg some time ago, 
and wė believe the property is now in charge of the Court of 
Wards. Of the Taki family Dr. Hunter is glso silent in his 
“ Statistical Account of the Twenty-four Parganas,” 

Rámchandrapúr comprises an area of 80°32 square miles, or 
51,404 acres ; is divided into 19 estates, supporting a population 
24,950 souls, and giving an annual revenue of Ks, 19,739. 

The area of Malai is larger again, being 128°19 square miles, 
or 82,040 acres: itis portioned out into 87 estates, and yields 
an absolutely large revenue yearly,—Rs, 28,278, with a population 
of only 17,930 souls. | 

Bagherhat sub-division comprises several considerable pargands, 
and of those mentioned the first is Sultanptr-Khararia, which has 
the immense area of 110°21 square miles, or 70,533 acres, and 
is divided into no less than 70 estates. Its revenue aggregates as 
much as Rs. 14,408 a year, and ats population amounts to but 
20,780 souls, Portions of this pargand, probably not included 
in the above area, fall within the adjoining district of Faridpúr. 
The Datta family of Nimtdala, in Calcutta, are the owners of this 
vargand, and they are descendants of Kásináth Datta, who 
‘acquired the property in 1774, by disgharging the arrears due to 
Government by the former Zamindars. 

Pargandé Chiruha, which is next named, gs an area of 260°87 
square miles, or 17,201 acres; is divided into only 7 estates, pays 
“fn annual revenue of Rs. 18,540, and has a population of 4,855 
souls. It belongs to the Gobradanga family before noticed. Tt 
was one of the principal méhalls within Sirkdr Khalifatabad, 
according to Todar Mall’s rent-roll. 

Then pargand Rangdia is noticed ; and it was also an important 
muhall included in Sirkér Khalifatabad, we find from Todar 
Mall’s rent-roll given in the Ain. 

It is said to belong to the descendants of Dulal Sarkar, who 
acquired wealth as an inferior servant in the Government cloth 
godowns in Calcutta, and who is reputed to have been a miser. 
Its area is stated to be 25°24 square miles, or 16,158 dcres, and 
it is divided into only 5 estates. The yield of revenue is Rs, 
8,346 per annum, and the population 6,505 souls. 

The important pargand of Salimabad is of course mentioned ; 
and its correct designation is, we must state, Sulaimdndbad, being 
named after Sulaimin Shah, son of Sher Shah, who ruled Bengal 
with singular ability from A. D, 1555 to 1573, according to 
Stewart, This pargand is credited with an area of 13:98 square 
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mls, or 8,955 acres, and a population of 6,000 souls. Té 
has 17 estates comprised within it, and yields, a revenue of 
“4,986 Rs. per annum. The major portion of Sulaimaénabad 
runs into Baqirganj District, and cannot therefore be included 
in the above gures. It belongs to the Deb family, residing 
in Bagirgan], (who are said to have originally owned the whole of 
it,) and the Ghosal family of Bhui Koylash. They have now we 
believe, equal shares ; and an ancestor of the latter, it is said in the 
Report, received it as a bribe from one of the predecessors of the 
former, for interceding,for him with the Nawab of Dháká. We 
donot think this is at all correct ; and we believe the Ghosal 
family acquired wealth and position, not from one of their ancestors 
having been the right-hand man of Mr. Verelst, as represented 
by Mr, Westland, but from an ancestor of theirs, named Gokul 
Ghosal, who was Diwdn of Warren Hastings, and after whom the 
large Bazár in Kidderpiir is called. 

Mr. Westland concludes this chapter by giving some particulars 
of Sondarbon Téluqs. These are we conceive, nought else! than 
Jungle-burt holdings, which are peculiar tenures ; they generally 
signify permanent leases at a fixed rate of rent, and to be assessed 
according to the quantity of land actually brought ‘under 
cultivation within a given area. Vide numerous precedents of 
High the Court, cited in Bell’s “Law of Landlord and Tenant,” 
1874, p. 47. | 

The Report states that.ethe Messrs. Morrell are the chief 
Sundarban Talugdars ; but as they obtained their holdings direct 
from the Governmegg, under the old Waste Land Rules, they ought 
rather to be called, we think, Sundarban Grantees, which is the 
designation invariably given to this class of landholders. 

The writer of the Report devotes a whole chapter, of some 44 
pages, to chronicle the history of the Naráil family; but we.think 
it only necessary to state that they are descendants from one 
“Madan Gopál Datta, who came to Naráil from Murshid&bad, and 
who was admittedly in indigent ‘circumstances. His son was 
Ramgovind, whose son Ruprám became a vakil for the Nator Raja 
in the city of Murshidabad, and obtained the lease from him of a 
little land at Naráil. The achievements in arms of his son, 
Kalisankar, and the mode in which he acquired property have 
been stated before ; therefore suffice to say that he was‘ succeeded 
by his sons, Rimudréin and Jayanáráin. The sons of the former 
were Riman, Harnath, and Radhacharan. The first was.a 
remarkably able man, and greatly improved the property ; and 
his two sons, Chandra Kumar and Kalinath, with the three sons 
of the other two brothers, and the two sons of Omesh, son of 
Harnáth, who are minors, now compose the elder branch of the 
family, The younger branch is now represented by Govinda, son of 
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Gurudas, another remarkably able man in his own way, whose 
father was Jaindrdin aforesaid. A very heavy law-suit, valued 
at many lakhs of Rupees, which had been carried on for over a 
quarter of a century by these two rival branches of the family, has 
lately been compromised. One-sixth of their property, belonging 
to the minors, 1s under charge of the Court of Wards. The 
elder branch conjointly support a large charitablé Hospital, and a 
successful school; and for these enlightened acts of theirs, one 
of their number, Babu Pulin Chandra Ray, younger son of the 
late Radha Charan, received a “ Certificate of Honor,” at the 
Durbar held at Jessore on the Ist of January last, The younger 
branch does not appear to have evinced any public spirit in 
any way. 

“ Agriculture and Commerce” take up nearly thirty-two pages, 
and is divided into five chapters, which we shall deal with 
seriatim. 

“Sugar Cultivation and Manufacture” is treated of at some 
length, and the account is very interesting indeed, but we need 
only refer to the salient points mentioned: in the Report, and 
comment on them. The manufacture of, and trade in sugar, dates 
from the last century, but it is only within the last score of years 
that they have assumed anything like the dimensions they now 
possess. : ' 

Mr. Westland is rather in error, we are inclined to think, in 
stating that, the first European Sugar Factory in this country was 
established at Dhobá, in Bardwan, by Mr. Blake. We learn from 
A article in the Calcutta Review, Vol. VIMp. 421 written by 
Bic Revd. J. Long, that in 1792, the Hlon’ble the East India 
Company's’ Sugar Factory at Sántipúr supplied 14,000 mds. of 
produce for shipment abroad. And, in Royle’s Productive Re- 
sources of India, London, 1840, p. 92, and Roxburgh’s Flora 
Indica, Clarke’s Edition, 1874, p. 81, we find that Mr. R. Cardew 
was in 1801, Superintendent of the, Company’s Rum and Sugar 
Factories, at Mirzápúr, near Kalné in Bardwan. This gentleman 
reported of the China sugar-cane (introduced in India in 1796, 
aud considered by Roxburgh a new species, and named by him 
Saccharum Sinensis,) that it yielded double the produce of the 
common Bengal sugar-cane, and that “neither the white ants 
nor the jackals committed any depredations on it.” We 
may add that the common Bengal sugar-cane is Saccharum 
oficinarium of Linneus, and one of its vernacular designations, 
[kshu, is supposed by some to have given its name to the Iksbumati, - 
ot Ichhamati, on the banks of which river the plant was largely 
sultivated, in the twenty-four Pargand District. 

“The Dhobá Sugar Factory was established, we believe, some 
ime in the early part of the present century, subsequent to ‘the 
| J—] 
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East India Company's Sugar Factory referréd to in the preceding 
paragraph, and was due to the enterprise of Mr. Blake; and 
Colonel Sleeman proposed to the Agricultural Society, to award 
that gentleman a gold medal, “ for advancing the manufacture 
of Sugar in Iridia.’ He disposed of his several sugar factories 
to a Joint Stock Co. for Rs. 450,000, and they produced 800 mds. 
of sugar in 1836% The company had in Jessore, besides the two 
factories mentioned by Mr. Westland, Trimohini and Kotchandpur, 
another one, namely Keshabptr; and they at one time, in. 1846, 
employed a large estaklishment, camposed of four Europeans and, 
two hundred and fifty natives. = 

The eventual failure of the European Factories was mar 
owing, in our opinion, to their being unable to work so cheay 
the native sugar refineries, and we are inclined to think tnat 
the natives at that time had a strong prejudice against eating sugar 
clarified with animal charcoal, and therefore there was little 
demand for it from them.” an 

Almost all the sugar that is now manufactured in this District 
is produced from juice of what Botanists designate the wild cate 
tree (Phamia Sylvestris, Roxb.) and not the true, or Arabian date 
(P. dactylifera, Willd.,\ as by a curious mistake it is stated to be 
by a writer in the “Statistical Reporter,” vol. I, p. 138. The 
tree should not be tapped before its seventh year, and it yields juice 
continuously every season for more than a score of years: thé 
number of notches it bas on* either side indicates the number of 
years it has been cut, and plus the years it had not been ‘cut at 
the commencemen ‘shows its exact age. Mr. Westland gives full 
details of the different processes of manufaeture, but we need eng 
here, we think, give the barest outlines of the mode in which: sugar 
is usually manufactured from the saccharine sap of the date.. 

A month or so before the cold season sets in, the lowest Jeaves 
of the tree with their sheaths are cut away ; and, sometime after- 
wards an incision is made on the tep into the pith, and a grooved 
peg, made from the leaf of the Palmyra, is there’ inserted, which 
drains the juice flowing from the tree into an earthen vessel sus- 
pended below. The juice is gathered early next morning, and 
boiled down to raw sugar, called gur. It is afterwards refined, 
by being re-boiled with the leaves of a certain aquatic ‘plant, 
named by the natives shyla, which grows only in fresh water, 
and is designated by Willdenow, Vulisneria octandra. l 

. The greatest quantity of sugar is manufactured at Keshabpúr, 





* This prejudice. evidently still to be specially acceptable to Hindus 
prevails, for we read in the “Statistical from the fact that animal charcoal is 
Reporter,” vel, I p. 139: “There- mot used in the process of refining.” 
fined sugar of Katchandpur is said 
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and it is also the largest mart in the District. We glean from 
the “ Statistical Reporter,” vol. J, p. 139, that whilst in 1865-1866 
the amount of sugar manufactured there was only 39,405: mds., 
nine years afterwards, or in 1874-1875, it rose very nearly four- 
fold, or as high as 1,56,475 mds. As regards its trade, we learn 
from the same source that, in 1874-1875, mdg 13,952 of sugar 
were exported to Calcutta, and its local sales amounted to mds. 
82,528. The value of sugar, as well as chité gur, or molasses, which 
latter is not included iu the above figures, amounted in that year 
we are told, in the aggregate to exactly Rs. 925,04,220. 

The interchange of commodities between Baqirganj and Jessore 
is clearly pointed out. The former sends rice, and receives ia , 
exchange sugar. The largest mart for sugar 1s Basantia, on the 
Bhairab, in the Jessore District, and the largest mart for rice is 
Nalchiti, in the Bagirganj District. Of course the sugar 
_ trade is, as Mr. Westland states, “ a great source of wealth 

to the District,’ and we may point out that it proves remu- 

nerative to no limited class, for it benefits.alike the agriculturalists, 
who plant the trees and prepare the raw material, the petty. 
traders, who sell it to the refiners, who turn it into sugar, and ` 
dispose of it to the wealthy mahajans, or merebants, who export 
it to Caleutta ; and all these classes reap their share of profits 

from it. It also indirectly benefits the landholders, who get a 

better price for their lands planted with date trees. 

The following chapter of ten pages discusses the Rice Trade 
and questions relating to Surdarban Reclamation together, but 
we shall deal with them separately, as this arrangement will be 

—more convenient both for us and the reader. And in noticing the 
former, we shall also have occasion to, refer to the next chapter, 
which exclusively treats of the Rice Trade. | 

Jessore, with its immense Bi? or marshes to the north, and its 
rich low lands to the south, comprising the cultivated portion of 
the Sundarban, is emphatically a rice-growing District, and a large 
quantity of this grain is annually exported thence to the Presi- 
dency for shipment to other Indian ports.* The rice crop is 
a highly remunerative one, and that it does not conduce to` 
the wealth of the cultivators as it ought, we shall here take the 
opportunity of explaining shortly, more so as we do not find the 
subject referred to in the Report under consideration, or any- 

n where else to our knowledge. The cultivators have to trust, as a 
rule, in a great measure, to borrowed capital, with which they 


* Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, in his that leaves Bengal for Indian ports 
article in the Calcutta Review, vol. is enormous. It amounts annually 
LVIIL, p; 276, says. “ It will be to between 1,650,000 to 200,000 tons,” 
seen that the proportion of rive 
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discharge their instalments of rents as they become due, and support 
themselves, and for which they hare to pay interests to the extor- 
tionate Mahdjuns, or money-lenders, varying from 50% to 757 
per annum. So that if a husbandman needs for himself an 
family, say Rs.#72 a year to support them, and to liquidate his 
rents, say Rs. 12 more, or in all Rs. 84, he has to get the loan of 
at least a moiety Sf that sum, Rs. 42, on which he is required to 
' pay interest not less than Rs. 21, and this sum he musti make 
over and above his out-goings, to be simply in a solvent condition. 
The land must. be prolgfic indeed if it can support the husbandman 
and his family, and leave a surplus, after discharging the rents, 
etc., of as much as 25%, but it cannot be expected to do, more 
under the most favorable conditions. Hence, taking good and 
bad seasons together, the cultivator is always in a chronic state 
of indebtedness; and the Mabájans actually reap the profit of 
the lands, and fatten on it, whilst the cultivators are loaded 
with debt, from which they can hardly ever expect to free 
themselves, 

Mr, Westland states that, much rice is imported from the ad- 
joining District of Bagirganj, to supply the wants of the riceless 
regious of Jessore, but this is not, we must point out, because the 
quantity grown within this District is insufficient to meet all the 
Jocal demands: it ts simply owing to the fact that rice is obtained 
more cheaply from Bagirganj, and it pays the Jessore dealers better 
to send their commodity to Galcutta, than dispose of it within the 
limits of the District itself, where the prices are rarely high, 

The three princa] crops of riee grown are the Boro, in the 
Bils, or marshes, sown on dry land in winter, and reaped in March, 
or April; the Aman, sown ‘mostly in the Southern parts on low 
land in the rainy season, and reaped in the cold weather, from 
December to January ; the Aus, sown on comparatively high land, 
especially in the northern parts, in spring, and reaped in 
autumn, as its specific vernacular designation signifies. Hxtraor- 
dinary high inundatiors will damage the first and second, and 
cyclones accompanied with storm-waves, especially if composed of 
brackish avater, almost irretrievably destroy the first, Drought will 
absolutely ruin the second, and the last. | 
` Rice is known to the natives under different names in its differ- 
ent conditions, and they will be found enumerated at length in ~ 
Dr. W. W. Hunters “Statistical Account of Bengal,” vol. IIL, _ 

, 248 : we need not repeat them here, oes 

The statistics of the out-turn of rice and other crops, as given 
by Westland, and those furnished to Dr. Hunter by the Collector 
of Jessore, (? Mr. A. Smith,) vary considerably, and we cannot 
pretend to reconcile them, In fact the uncertainty on this head is 
common throughout the country. It is impossible for us to give 
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absolutely accurate figures on this point, and rather than supply 
mere hap-hazard ones, we prefer to furnish none. 

It may interest the reader to know that, as regards the propor- 
tion of husk and grain in various kinds of paddy, or unhusked rice, 
the result of investigations recorded in the Séatfsticul Reporter, 
vol. I, p. 186, shows that, the average quanpity of the former 
is ;&ths, and the latter 12ths, ~ 

We have now to consider the narrative given in the Report 
about Sundarban reclamation ; and we shall for convenience sake 
first deal with the questions regarding what we may, we think, 
be permitted to term, the past state of ‘the Sundarban. We shall 
also here consider Mr. H. Beveridge’s valuable paper in Jour. 
As. Soc. B., vol. LXV., entitled. “ Were the Sundarbans inhabited 
in ancient times ?” 

The designation, Sundarban, is now generally admitted to sig- 
nify the “ Sundri Forest,” though various more or less fanciful 
etymologies have been suggested by different persons, vide Jour. 
As. Soc., B., vol. LXII, p. 226, Ifit always bore this name, then 
thére would be good reason for assuming that it could never have 
been cultivated, or inhabited. . But, Mr. Blochmann has discovered 
that, “ Muhammadan: historians call the coast strip from the 
Húglí te the Megna Bhati, or low land, subject to tne influx of 
the tide ;” so its former designation rather tends to prove that it 
was not always a forest. 

Dr. T. Oldham has most fully and clearly pointed out, (Pro. 
- As, Soc., B., 1870, pp. 46 to 51,) that well known physical changes, 

the shifting of the southern cvurse of the Ganges from the west 

to the east, and its Junction with the Brahmaputra, have caused 
the rivers in the western tract of the Sundarban to become brackish, 
which per se is sufficient to account for its present state of utter 
desolation: for—to quote the tpsissema verba of the learned 

Doctor—* the very first necessity: for the existence of man is the 

presence of sweet drinking water, and where this cannot be pro- 

vided, it is certain that man can make no settlement.” This goes 
to show that the western Sundarbans were inhabited, when the 
conditions there were different from what we now find them, and 
similar to what the eastern Sundarbans are at present, where the 
lands are well cultivated, and rather thickly populated, down 
to the sea board, Thus, we venture to think, we satisfactorily prove 
s the existence of population in the western Sundarban in ancient 
times on a broad and sound. basis, and altogether independent 
of the existence of numerous ruins, which may or may not date 
subsequent to the occurrences of the physical changes referred to 
above, and to the incursions of the Mughs and Portuguese pirates, 

` which are known to have taken place thereafter. 
Mr, Beveridge endeavours in his article mentioned above, and 
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which, we believe forms, at least the substance of one of the 
chapters in his recently published work on the Baqirganj District, 
to prove that the Sundarbans could not have been populated in 
ancient times, and attempts to establish the identity of Chandecan 
not with Jessore-Iswariptr, as stated by mistake in the P. S. 
affixed to our firsg paper, but with Dhumgh&t. 

As regards the first part of Mr. Beveridge’s contention, he, un- , 
fortunately for himself, quotes Ralph Fitch, who travelled in this | 
country in A. D. 1586; forthat traveller testifies to the tract of, 
country, now designattd the Sunderbun, as being great and fruit-, 
ful, the houses being very firm and high built, the streets‘. 
being large, &. And, the fact of the people going about 
in a semi-nude state, with only “a little cloth about’ their 
waist,” a scanty garb in every way suited to the tropical 
climate, and still in vogue in some of the out-of-the-way 
Districts in Bengal, will not show that, the people were only a - 
a little civilized, and far less that the Suadarbans were uninha- 
bited, for that is after all the gist of what Mr. Beveridge wishes 
to establish, as the title of his paper clearly sets forth, Suchiargu- 
ments as these are not calculated to prove the non-existence of . 
Inhabitants in the Sundarban, and we need say nothing further 
on this head. 

Nor is Mr. Beveridge more fortunate, we think, in what he 
advances regarding the identjty of Chandican, or Ciandecan,’ with 
Dhumghat. Mr. Beveridge conjectures that Khan Jahan! Ali’s 
descendant was one, Chand Khan—we may state, en passant, 
that we are nowhere informed that Khan Jahan left any descend- 
ants,—and the property acquired by Prat4paditya’s father, Vi- 
kramaditya, from the last of the so-called independent kings of 
Bengal, Daud Khan, belonged to Chaud Khan,* and was named 
after him. It is necessary to state that, the city established by 
Viki{maditya was called Jasar or Yashahara, but his son, Prata- 
paditya, removed the capital some distance away from it, about & 
dozen miles, to Dhumghat, where he built another city; so that if 
the alleged olden name, Chand Khan, or Chandecan,+ adhered to 
either of the above two places, it would certainly cling to the for- 
mer, and not to the latier, as Mr. Beveridge, we believe, errone- 
ously supposes, ‘his, and other discrepancies and inaccuracies, 
were pointed out to us in a- letter from a gentleman, who 
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Haringhdtea river, close to, almost 


* It is undoubtedly a well-known 
historical fact that, the grant belonged 
to one Chand Khan, but its then 
name, as far as we are aware, is no 
where specified. 

t It is just possible that Chandecan 
is identical with Chaudiswar on the 


adjoining Tiger Point, where we 
are told, some ruins exist. We have 
not enquired into this point’ at all, 
and simply throw it out as a sugg © 
tion ; others can follow it up if they 
care to do 80. 
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has an intimate knowledge of the locality and subject, and whose 
name we do not consider ourselves at liberty to divulge. We 
should here point out that, a little below Jessore, Iswariptr, is 
a clearance, marked on the Government Survey Map as “ Chand- 
kbali Chuck,” .and so if the former (Muhammadan) owner 
gave his name to any spot, it is probably to ene and we 
would fain draw the attention of those interested in the subject 
to it, with the view of elucidating the point, if possible. 

Mr. Beveridge’s paper is, we should add, well worth reading, 
and contains much useful information: tye extracts from the 
letters of the Jesuit priests, Fathers Fernandez, Josa, &c, given in 
it, contain very interesting and curious matter, 

The depredation committed by tigers is prominently noticed, 
and from our personal knowledge, derived when Manager of the 
Jessore Sundarban Forests for the “Port Canning Co.,” we are 
able to state, that the number of deaths is exceedingly large 
among wood-cutters, &c., especially those who go there to cut that 
thatching leaf known to the natives as gol-pdtd, the so-called nipa 
palm (Nipa fruticoas, Willd.), which grows on the margin of 
the rivers and khdls. And a single tiger whenit turns, what 
sportmen expressively term, a “ man-eater,” does commit a vast 
deal of havoc, as it loses all fear of man, and discovers his insigni- 
ficant strength. One of these tigers was, we are informed by 
Mr. Westland, mortally wounded by Mr. Morrell, whilst -he was 
securely ensconced within the precincts‘of an iron cave, 

The Budlis, or professional wood-cutters, have’ a regular sys- 
tem of operation; andas it is rather curious some respects it 
will, we fancy, interest our readers. They invariably proceed to 
‘a temporary location of a Fakir in the Sundarban, termed Sda7, 
to whom they give a small sum of money, varying according to 
the reputation he has gained for protecting them from tigers, 
etc., which he is supposed: to be able to do through the kind in- 
terposition of the sylvan spirits, who are propitiated by sacrifice and 
prayer. The Fakir is also expected to be able to point out to 
them the best description, of timber, and as he is generally an old 
wood-cutter himself. he is not deficient in wood-craft. Any one 
day in the week is a day of rest, especially set apart for the worship 
of the local deities, Their images, made of mud and paint, are 
kept within small huts, and they are also regularly worshipped 
every morning by the wood-cutters and the Fakir before proceed-- 
ing to their work, Ifthe timber is either inferior or scanty and a 
single man is carried off by a tiger, the location is abandoned 
at once, especially if the wood-cutiers have brought with them 
a special Fdkir, which is sometimes the case; but, if the wood 
is both good and plentiful, the Séi. will not, break up until many 
men are taken away, in fact till it becomes absolutely untenable, 
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Fékirs, who are all arrant impostors, usually make a good 


thing of it, and they are tempted to follow this precarious mode 
of life, for such in reality it is, from sheer love of gáin. Once 
a woman to our knowledge set up a Sdt, accompanied bya so- 


called 


disciple and a couple of goats, and it for some time“had a 


great run; but gshe afterwards had her two goats killed by. tigers, 
and eventually her Chelá, or disciple, when she prudently decamped 
at once. The wood-cutters have, undoubtedly, a hard life of 
it; ‘and none proceed there from choice, as the saying common 
among them shows :-% | 


stata atfe x4, 
CA qia AMA qA 


Which being freely translated, to preserve the rhyme, runs thus: 
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“ He who (unfortunately) lacks pelf, 
To the Sundarban transporis himself.” 


We should in this place, we think, enumerate the large’ game of 
the Sundarban ; aud as we have described them at somie length in 
various Nos. of the Oriental Sporting Magazine, New Series, 
under the nom de plume of Young Nimrod, it may interest the 
reader to know where such aceounts are to be found, so we 
shall quote the volume and page of the periodical within 
brackets after their respective names. Thus, we shall give the 
common, or vulgar English names first, then the vernacular desig- 
nations in inverted commas, and lastly the scientific appella- 
tions in italics, éellowed by the names of the zoologists who 
have bestowed them, and (within brackets) the volume and page 


of the 


Go BOF 
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Ke 


0. S. M. in which we have described the animals: 

Tiger “ Bara Bagh,” Felis tigris, Linn. (V, 511). 

Leopard ‘ Bagh,” F. Leopardus, Linn, Kenduya. (VI, 19).* 

Large Tiger-cat, “ Bagh-dasa,” F, celtogaster, Temminck, 
Gray. (VI, 78).' | 

Wild, or Leopard-cat, “ Ban-biral,” F. Dengalensis, Des- 
mantius. (V1,118). 

Rhinoceros, “ Ganrar,” Rh. Sondaicus, Miller. (V, 300). 

Wild Buffalo, “ Ban Mahis,” Bubalusarvi, Jerdon. (1X,267, 
Heads illustrated), | i 

Wild Pig, “ Ban Suar,” Sus Indicus, Schinz; (IX, 337). 


° Naturalists do not consider the greater size,—the head especially” 
‘panther’ and ‘leopard’ to be dis- larger, the color of the coat less 
tinct species, and they therefore dark, and in its habits more retiring, 
designate: both as above stated, F. fierce, and wary than that of, what 
Leoparaus, Linn. But some sports- they reckon to be, the true leopard; 
men, such as Walter Elliot, Moun- The variety foundin Lower Bengal 


taineer 


They describe’ the ‘panther’ to be of * panther,’ 


(Wilson,) separate them. would, according to them,’be the 
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8. Swamp Deer, “ Nal-Baniyá Harin,” Cervus Duvæucelli 
Cuvier, (II, 226, Illustrated.) 

9. Spotted Deer, “ Chitá Harin,” Cervus amis, Esxl. (II, 321." 
Illustrated). 

10.. Hog Deer, “ Chagal Harin,” Cervus porcinus, Blyth. (IT 
368). 
= 11. Barking Deer, “ Ghagas,” Cervulus gurehs; Ham. Smith 
(IT, 484). 

12. Crocodiles, two species, “ Kumir,” Crocodilus parosus, 
Schneid, et C. palustris. Less. r 

13. Monitor Lizard, “Go-Sanp,” Varanus dracena, Linn. 

14. Gigantic Water-Lizard, also “ Go-Sánp,” Hydrosaurus gi- 
ganteus, Gray. 

15. Indian Python, “ Bara Sanp,” Python molurus, Linn. 

16. Common Bengal Monkey, “ Bandar,” Macacus erythreus, 
Schreb. 

The last five are additions to the list. And of the Avi-Fauna, 
we have described those which may be reckoned “legitimate food 
for powder,” in various Nos. of the Oriental Sporting Magazine, 
New Series, vols. II, to V., under the title of “The Game Birds 
of the Sundarban,”’ quod vide. We may add that the following ` 
conspicuous birds breed in the Sundarban : 

m l. Pallas Sea Eagle, “ Kural,” Haliaetas Leucoryphus, 
allas. 

2, Black, or King vulture, “Ráj Sagan,” Vultur calvus, 
scopoli. 

3. Common vulture, “ Sagan,” Gyps Bengwtensis, Gmelin. 

4 Gigantic Stork, “ Hargila,’ Leptoptelos argala, Linn. 

5. Hair-crested Stork, “ Madan-tiki,” L. Javanica, Horsfield, 

6. Alexandrine Paraquet, “Chandana,” Paleornis Alexandre, 
Linn, 

7. Large Racket-tailed Drongo, “ Bhinráj,” Edolius para- 
diseus, Linn, 

To return to the Report. The Steamer and Boat routes vig 
the Sundarban differ, as the former passes along the larger rivers 


running through the densely jungly and uncultivated tracts, whilst — = 


the latter passes by the smaller rivers running through the cul- 
tivated parts, and has a regular towing path all the way from 
Calcutta to Khulna, a distance of 115 miles, and thence to Faker- 
hat, in the Bagherhat sub-division, en route to Baqirganj. Large 
heavily laden boats have to take, however, a more southerly and 
dangerous route, owing to some of the canals in the regular beat 
route having insufficient water to float them. 

The penultimate chapter of part three, comprising a little more 
than four pages, describes the several Sundarban: industries, the 
chief of which is the Wood Trade. 
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It would appear that, in the early times, when Mr. Henckell 
ruled the district, the Forest Revenue realized by the Government, 
amounted to Rs, 5,000: vide p. 11 of the Report; but we are not 
informed when and why it ceased to be collected; for long pre- 
vious to the Bay kar, or Forest rights of the Sundarban, being leased 
to the “ Port Canning Co.,” the Government derived no pecuniary 
benefit from thelr vast unappropriated Forests, and all were per- 
mitted to fell and remove timber, ete., without let or hinderance. 
The aforesaid Co, had it on a lease for, we believe, five years ; and 
after encountering much opposizion from Fákirs and Wood-cut- 
ters, oft-times aided bY the Police, they were able to realizé a fair 
amount of profit.* But the Government, apparently surprised at 
the extent of their realizations, raised all the impediments they 
could in their way, and on some pretext cancelled the lease granted 
before the expiration of the quinquennial period. It was alleged 
that there was a great deal of oppression practised by the, native 
subordinates of the Co. in the interior, countenanced by their Eu-- 
ropean superiors,+ and that the tariff of the Co. was oppressive in 
the extreme. The then Lieutenant Governor, Sir William Grey, 
was at least consistent in his action when he refused to re-establish 
the Bankar Department under Government Management, 'on the 
ground that it was simply impossible to prevent the underlings 
from oppressing the Wood-cutters, and he would not “ legalize 
oppression.” A change in the personnel of the local Government, 
however, caused a change ia its policy, and it being hard to forego 
the immense profit likely to be derived from this new source of 
Revenue, the Foree Department was inaugurated in the under- 
ban late in 1875, and Mr. A. L. Home, Deputy Conserxator, 
placed in charge. To him succeeded Mr. Jacob, Deputy .Conser= 
vator, then Mr. Davis, Assistant Conservator, and now Mz. Rich- 
ardson, also Assistant Conservator, who has a large and expensive. 
establishment under him, and the services of a fine small Steamer 
at his disposal to move about in. Although the tariff, introduced 
by the Forest Department is higher than that imposed by the 
“Port Canning Co,” yet Government Reports never breathe 
a word about its being oppressive, and that notwithstanding the 
stringent rules in force for confiscating boats found without license 
in the Sundarban. We may add, that Forest Conservancy 
issutterly useless in the Sundarban ; for planting out trees is wholly 
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* They, however, never realized have a single complaint preferred 


_ Rs. 20,000 at Chawki Obándkháli in against either us, our European As- 


any month, as Mr. Westland appears sistant, or Native Subordinates, but, 
to have been informed, we had some Faikirs and Wood- 


t When we were in charge of the cutters imprisoned for trespass, 
Jessore Sundarban Forests, we did not 
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unnecessary ; and realizing the Forest dues and preventing Sundri 
trees under a certain girth from being felled by Wood-cutters, is 
all the work imposed upon this Scientijie Department, as it is 
salled. And on this point, we shall state what Mr. Home very 
candidly reported, as quoted by Dr. Hunter iw pis “Statistical 
Account of Bengal,” vol. L, p. 311. 

“I do not believe that any special measures are necessary to 
insure a full and regular supply”—of wood—‘“for the future.” 

In the “Statistical Reporter,” vol. I, there is a list of thirty of 
he “Trees and Shrubs in the Sundarbang with—for the most 
art—their botanical designations ; and in the “Statistical Account 
of Bengal,” vol. I, we are also furnished with a succinct account 
of “thirty principal kinds of timber found in Sundarban” with 
sheir botanical names too, in all except a few instances. For these 
botanical names given by Dr. Hunter, he states: ^“ I trust entirely 
to the scientific accuracy of Mr. Home, Deputy Conservator of 
Forests, Bengal ;” but, we should like to know to whom the latter 
gentleman is indebted for his information on this head, for we 
are not aware that he professes to be aught of a compe- 
tent Botanist. We do not think it necessary to give any eus 

“ved and révised list of trees here, especially as our present 
‘has already grown to great length; but we ought, we 

th. ‘notice certain errors that have somehow crept into 
the “Sen by Dr. Hunter. Balai and Lhaila described 
as different trees, (Nos. 3 and 4) ar€ in reality merely differ- 
ent names for one and the same tree, which, according to 

Roxburgh, is not Hibiscus tiliaceus, but H.toriuosus; though 

the- dimensions of the tree, and its average length of timber, as 
“siven by the Deputy Conservator of Forests and the Sundarban 

Commissioner vary considerably, being according to the former, 

6 inches, and 6 feet, respectively, and according to the latter, 

22 feet, and 12 feet, respectively. The latter are, we think, 

the more trustworthy figures of the two, as the tree is undoubtedly 

a large one, <A. precisely similar awkward mistake is made with 

regard to Cynometra bijuga, which is described as two separate 

trees, (Nos 26 and 27,} that itis to say, as Singrd—its correct 
name—as stated -by the Sundarban Comissioner, and then as Siny, 
as stated by the Deputy Conservator. These errors appear to 
have arisen from Dr. Hunter not having given -the botanidal 
M nomenclature of the trees mentioned by the Sundarban Commis- 

sioner. i 
With regard to the timber tree par excellence of the Sundarban, 
the Sundri, we note that both the writers’in the “ Statistical 
Reporter,” and the “ Statistical Account of Bengal,” noticed in the 
preceding paragraph, mention only a single species, namely 
Heritiera littoralis (of Wildenow), which is, we believe, rare ie 
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the Sundarban, but common in Burmah ;* whilst the other species, 
Heritiera minor (of Lamareck,) which is common in the Sundar- 
ban, and rare m Burmah, is omitted altogether. This is rather 
a glaring omission in both lists, aad we have thought it necessary 
to point it ou, more so as it appears to be an error commonly 
made by differen writers on the Sundarban. As H. minor 
is the most important tree of these Forests, we think a few inter- 
esting and useful particulars regarding it, taken from a worl 
on “Indian and Burmah Timber,” will not be out of place here 
We there find it stated gi this wood that, its specific gravity is .1-‘024 ; 
weight of a cubic foot of unseasoned and seasoned wood, 80lbs, 
and 64lbs., respectively; and that it is strong, fibrous and 
flexible, tolerably “close grained, not very durable, of a ght 
“red color, turning to a reddish brown, and not easily marked.” 
As regards its alleged lack of durability, we think it would-be 
worth while trymg the experiment of preserving the wood with 
salts of copper and ammonia, as recomended by M. Rottier to the 
Académie Royal de Belgique, for most of the boats in the 
Gangetic Delta are built of sundr planks.+ 

The last tree noted down by Dr. Hunter, is the Uriya A'm, 
“as reported on by the” (Sundarban) “ Commissioner,” and as 
usual in such cases, its botanical name is not specified :'it is, 
as far as we are able to judge from its native name, Mangofera 
oppositifolia of Roxburgh, and it is a rather close-grained and 
durable timber, in great request by native carpenters. _ 

The timber trade of the Sundarban is, and has always been, 

a lucrative one, weHelieve. The first regular notice of it, at least 
to our knowledge, is that given im the Revd. J. Long’s “Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Government of India,” vol. 1, when | 
Warren Hastings was engaged in if, in A. D. 1762, or more than 
a century ago. It is recorded in that work, pp 319 and 320, 
that a formal eomplaint was lodged against Mr, Hastings’ 
Agents, Messrs, Rose, Kelly and Campbell for “making bad use 
of Sepoys,” and also gives Mr, Hastings’ explanation of their 
conduct. i 

Another important Sundarban industry, referred to by Mr. 
Westland, is the cutting of a certain reed known as Nal (Arundo 
karka, Willdenow,) for mat making, which gives employment to 
a ‘rather large class in the district, known as Naluds.: The 







nett ences 
+ Vide Mr. Balfour's “Timber Burmah, and rare in the Sundarbam 
Trees of India,” Madras, 1862, p.p. whilst C. palustris is just the reverse. 
128 and 129, and Roxburgh’s Flora File Jour. As. Soc., B, 1868. 

Indica, Calcutta, 1874, p. 506. We + These are rapidly destroyed below 
may also mention, as a curious coinci- Salt water by a species of small des- 
dence, that of the two species, of tructive animals of the genus Teredo, 
Crocodiles, C. porosus is common in 
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inferior sort of mats made of tbis material are, we may state, 
called Darmds, and the superior kind designated Malus, 

A strong ard stout species of cane is obtained in the Sundarban 
called Bard, or Béagher-Bet (Calamus fasciculatus, Roxb.,) 
which is used for basket-making, and this also gyes employment 

pens number of people, who belong to the moc or shoe-maker 
caste. 
Most of the houses in the southern parts of the district are 
thatched with fronds of the so-called nipa palm, (Mpa frutia 
cans, Willd.,) designated in the vernacular Gol-pdié, which is 
only obtained in the Sundarban. 4 

A good deal of skell-lime is manufactured in this district, and 
walls plastered with it are almost as smooth as marble, and it 
is also, evidently, very durable. These shells are picked up 
on the sea-face of the Sundarban, and are of two kinds, the 
conical and the circular, termed respectively Jongré and Jhi- 

» nak. 

‘Chay’ which is one of the ingredients used with the betel 
leaf, (Chavica betle,) by the natives, is manufactured from the™ 
ashes of the shell-lime mixed with a sufficient quantity of water 
to give it the consistency of paste. It is as well to add that 
the betel plant is largely cultivated in the Jessore District, and 
proves a source of immense profit to the caste of Hindus engaged 
in‘its cultivation, who are called Bardis, whilst the betel plantation 
or garden is named Baraj, where the nal reed, before mentioned, 
is used for the plants to trail on, they being creepers, and to protect 
them above from the sun, as they are wrable to stand the 
scorching rays. 

—" Honey is also obtained in pretty large quantities from the 
Sundarban ; and though it proves a rather lucrative trade to those 
who gather it, yet few care to pursue it, as the danger of being 
carried off by tigers is very great indeed. A party of seven, 
nine, or more men, usually go in a small narrow boat; and as 
.they have to penetrate into the heart of the Forest in single file 
to search for the hives, and rarely carry fire-arms with them, 
they fall an easy prey to the cunning of the “savage monarch of 
the woods,” who stealthily follows them, and pounces on one or 
more of them quite suddenly. In former times, we may add, 
wax and honey used to be sent from these parts regularly to 
the Court at Murshidábád ; and grants of lands were set apart 
as compensation to those who procured these articles, and 
such holdings are to, this day known as “Mum,” or “ Wax 
mahalls.” 

The Sundarban fisheries are very valuable, and were leased by 
the Government for a time to the “ Port Canning Oo.” but 
disputes arose with the fisherman, who contended that they had 
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a prescriptive right to fish free in these parts, and if was, we 
believe, decided by one of the Mufasal Courts that, they, were 
so entitled. And the opinion of the then Advocate General 
Mr. T. Cowie, now Q. C., supporting that judgment, the Govern- 
ment decided ta annul the said leases, and the “P. ©. Co's.” 
leases were accorgingly cancelled. The fishes of the Sundarban are 
too numerous to mention in this paper, but afew of the principal 
ones might be notaced, and this we intend to do. The largest 


j 


and best known to Europeans is the Cock-up, or Bhectt, (Lates | 


calcarifer), a marine, migratory, predacious fish, which regularly 


ascends the wide streams: 16 is rather coarse, but not devoid of 
flavor. One of the smaller kind, and certainly the most delicious 
eating, is the Tapasaya-matsaya, known to us as the mango fish, be- 
cause it comes in season about, the same time as the green mangoes 
do. That extremely rich fish, but full of bones, Hilsé or ' shad 
(Clupea palasoh, Ham. Buch.,) is occasionally to be found there, 
and the Kharsdld, or mullet, (Mugil corsula, Ham. Buch, ) is 
never absent. The curious climbing perch, or kai, (Anabas scan- 
dens, Daud,) is there to be seen suspended by its primary dorsa fins 
to the stem of the mangrove tree (Kkizophora mucronota,) and the 
still more curious mud fish (Periopthalmus,) can be observed run- 
ning up the slimy sloping banks, and disappearing in a hole of its 
own making. —_ 
The Crustacea are plentiful, including the much prized oysters, 
prawns, shrimps, and the deli¢ious scarlet-coated crab. : 
Owing to the indiscriminate destruction of the small fry by 
the use of nets with mall meshes, the fish supply has, even the 
natives admit, fallen off considerably, in this, asin all other Dis- 
tricts ; and the advisability of enacting a law to prevent the loss 


continuing, was lately proposed by -us to the Lieutenant-Governor . 


of Bengal. But Mr. Eden decided that, “ the matter is one which 
cannot usefully be dealt with by legislation, as‘ any attempt to 
enforce such a law as that proposed would involve much danger 
of oppression, and might lead to greater evils than those which 
it is intended to remove.” This isa candid enough admission; and 
considering the .source from which it emanates, rather significant. 
The Police evidently, cannot be relied on to do their duty without 
oppression; and there can be no doubt that this staple food of 
the *people of Bengal will gradually diminish in quantity, and 
increase in price, until a fish-famine sets in, when it will be too 


late to apply any remedy of any kind, however heroic. In the’ 


report of Dr. Day on the “ Fresh Water Fish and Fisheries of India 
and Burmah,” published in 1873, the enactment of a General 
Fishery Act is strongly advocated. 
Water Snakes are numerous too, and we might here state 
that, whilst all snakes found in sweet water are, as a rule, 
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innocuous, those living in brackish water are venomous, as ‘this 
information may be useful to those who have auy thing to do 
with the latter. . 

Among the order Chelenia, or Turtles, we cannot resist naming 
the “logger head” to be found on the sea-boarygl {Chelonia oli- 
vaced, Eschs,) which albeit carnivorous in its fabits, is usually 
mistaken for the herbivorous, or true edible turtle, Chelonia 

‘virgata, Schweigg). It, however, can be easily distinguished from 
the latter, as the former has fifteen plates on its back, and the — 
latter two less, thirteen. Mr. W. Theobald Junior, the best au- 
thority in India on Reptiles of this country, says on this head 
in Journal Asiatic Society, B. 1868: “ Few Europeans have any 
idea but that it is the true edible turtle, and in their innocence 
glory in soup made from it.” | 

The last trade mentioned by Mr. Westland as carried on in the 
Sundarban, is wrecking, Strong boats well found and manned 
proceed before the setting in of the cold weather to the sea side, 
and pick up pieces of valuable teak timber and other articles 
strewn on the beach, belonging to unfortunate vessels wrecked-— 
in the Bay. These excursions prove some times very remunera- 
tive. It used to be formerly clandestinely pursued ; and the Police, 
it is reported, were to be feed not to interfere with these ill-gotten 
gains, as they were supposed to be unlawful. But some years 
ago, when, we believe, Mr. Westland was District Magistrate of 
Jessore, one Pran Hari Das, a Vekil of the Munsif’s Court at 
Khuln& was somehow detected in carrying on this illegal trade, 
as it was thought, and the matter being®represented to the 
Advocate General for his opinion, he stated that the Govern- 
‘~ment officials had no right to interfere. Hence the immunity 

from interference since then; and the trade, such as it is,is now 
openly carried on, though we hear that the Native Subordinates 
of the Forest Department are endeavouring to retard it, for reasons 
it is needless to specify. 

The concluding chapter of this part occupies almost a page, 
and refers to the “trade in Betel nuts, Cocoanuts, and. Pepper.” 

The Betel nuts are the product of the Areca tree, (4, catechu, 
Linn.,) which is cultivated in the south-eastern parts of the Dis- 
trict, within the limits of the Khulné& and Bagherhat sub-divisions. 
They are gathered by the people round whose homesteads*the 
trees are grown, and sold to Liparis, or petty traders, who carry 
them in small boats for sale to the other parts of the District, as 

well as the adjoining District of the Twenty-four Parganas. The 

Cocoanut tree (Coco nucifera, Linn.,) flourishes in the same 
localities, and the cocoanuts are disposed of in a similar manner. 

There only now remains for us to notice, what Mr, Westland 
terms, “the Pepper Trade;” and he is, no doubt, strictly right 
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in go doing, but itis very apt to lead people to think, that, 
he refers to the product of the pepper vine, or black pepper, 
(Piper nigram., Linn.) rather than to that of, what we in this 
country are accustomod to call, the common chilly, (Capsicum 
frutescens, Willdenow,) and known to the natives as Mirchd. 
This plant, it a is largely cultivated in the sub-division 
of Chuadángá, m the Nadiy& District, and in those portions 


of the Jessore District bordering thereon. The produce appears” 


tobe brought id Jhanidah in carts, shipped thence to Magura 
in small boats, sold, there to the traders from Nalchitti in 
Baqirganj, who re-ship it in the large boats to that place.’ The 
reason for this double shipment is not explained by Mr. Westland; 
but we believe it to be owing to the fact that the boats that 
come from Nalchitti are of the larger sort, and the Nabaganga 
river as faras Jhanidah is too shallow to permit of these boats 
returning laden thence in all except, probably, the height 


j 


of the rainy season. Of course this could be easily obviated by ` 


the produce being brought by road down to Magura itself, but 
such a practice would militate against the dastur, or “ custom,” 
and most natives in the interior are simply the slaves of custom. 
In the preceeding paper we have detailed a novel method of 
manufacturing indigo, recommended by Mr. Boyce in 1788, and 
we shall now give a brief account of another novel mode of 
preparing “the blue dye.” It consists in obtaining the produce 
by the maceration of the dried leaves ; and we quote it in contra- 
distinction to the mode in vogue in this country, which is by the 
jermentation of th® fresh leaves and stems. It is taken from 


Ures Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures, and is given in__ 


Doctor Hunter's © Statistical Account of Bengal,” vol, IL, p. 98, 
where it is stated to be “most advantageous,” but no proofs in 
regard thereto are mentioned : | 
“The ripe plant being cropped, is dried in the sun during 
“two days and then threshed, in order to separate the ‘stems 
“ from the leaves. The newly dried leaves must be free from 
“spots, and friable between the fingers. When kept dry, the 
“leaves undergo a great change in the course of a few weeks, 
“their beautiful green tint turning into a pale blue-grey. Pre- 
“vious to this change the leaves afford no indigo, The process 
“of extracting the indigo from the dried leaves is as follows :— 


“ The leaves are infused in the steeping vat with six times their , 


“bulk of water, and allowed to macerate for two hours, tbe 
€ ‘mixture being continually stirred till all the leaves sink.. The 
“ fine green liquor is then drawn off into the heater vat, for if it 
“ remained longer in the steeper, some of the indigo would settle 
“among the leaves and be lost. The process of manufacturing 
“ with dried leaves possesses this advantage, that a provision of 
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“lant may be made at the most suitable times, independently 
“ of the vicissitudes of the weather, aud the indigo may be more 
“uniformly made. Moreover, the fermentation process in the 
“ case of the fresh leaves is here superseded by a much shorter 
“period of simple maceration. The process of obtaining the 
“indigo from the nerzun, is almost exactly thef same from the 
. * dried leaves as in the case of the fresh plant, Sout hot water is 
“ generally applied to the leaves,” 

Monsieur Michea’s chemical process of manufacturing indigo 
was tried in Jessore during the past season, and is said to have 
increased the produce about 30%. A 

A few particulars regardiug the cultivation of indigo will not, we 
think, be inappropriate in this place. ‘There are two distinct crops 
of indigo sown during the year. Que, usually called the October 
plant, is sown on low land in alluvial soil, as the inundation recedes, 
whilst the other is sown in spring with the first showers, on high 
- jand. The former has to be cut before the plants get submerged 
by the annual mundation, and the latter somewhat later in the 
season. . 

The convection of Europeans with the manufacture of indigo ia 
this country dates from 1770, or thereabouts, over a century at least, 
when the West Indian Trade in this commodity began to gradually 
fall off. The first European who appears to have interested himself 
in this manufacture, in Bengal at least, was, probably a French- 
man, Monsieur Louis Bonnaud, who established an indigo factory 
somewhere close to the French Settlement of Chandarnagar, 
It would be most interesting to know if theguins of this factory 
still exist. In 1783 the attention of the Hast Indian Company 
“was drawn to the importance of promoting the manufacture of 
“the blue dye.” And, in 1787, we find the Company granting 
permission to a Mr. Robert Heaven, to proceed to India to grow 
indigo, as he bad experience of its cultivation in the West Indies, 

‘From Colonel Gastrell’s Report, as quoted by Dr. Hunter in 
“ The Statistical Account of Bengal,” vol. IJ., p. 300, we observe 
that, the average out-turn of indigo for Jessore fora decennial 
period, from 1849-50 to 1858-59, was only 10,791 mds,.=7,900 
ewts., the highest being in 1849-50, when it was 16,818 mds, 
and the lowest in 1855-56, when it was 6.885 mds. The area 
under indigo cultivation was estimated by Mr. Westland in 1870, 
as 54,000 acres, =84} square miles, and only a couple of years 
thereafter it fell, according to Dr. Hunter, to 51,888 acres, = 
49 square miles, 

Dr. Hunter says: “The price of indigo ranges from £34 
“10s, Od. a hundredweight, or Rs. 230 per factory mauud of 
“74lbs. 100z., which is the rate generally realized by European 
“ manufacturers, to £16, 7s, Od. per hundredweight, or Rs. 109 per 
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TART, IV.—SCIENCE AND RELIGION. (Independent Section. } 


1.—History of the Conflict between Religion agid Science. By 
John William Draper, MD LLD H. p. King & Co. 
London. 

2.—History of Philosophy from Thales to the Present Time. 
By Dr. Friedrich Ueberweg. Translated by Geo. 8. 
Morris, AM., Professor of Modern Jpnguages in the Oni~ 
versity of Michigan. London. Hodder and Stoughton 


_ ELIGION, it has been affirmed, springs like a perennial fount 
from the depth of human needs ; the theological systems of 
each epoch are but the channels through which its waters are direct- 
ed, and these succeed each. other without „end, like the river-beds 
„and ocean-beds which at’ different times have furrowed the surface 
of our globe. Untrammelled by the creeds, it should be unsha- 
dowed by the superstitions of man. The growth or decadence 
-of special phases of religious thought must thus ‘be studied, not 
alone in the dogmas of the churches, in the familiar forms to 
which they have now been moulded, and in which they habitually 
present themselves to our acceptance; but, in the history of the 
times, to which, in each instance, their original inception is found 
to appertain, and to which it can ordinarily with procsion be re- 
traced, e 
Few who have devoted any attention úo historical prece- 
dents will, we think, be disposed to refrain from conceding that 
“there are “recurring ‘around us, at the present moment, many of 
those significant signs-and portents which have in all historic 
ages preceded and heralded important changes in religious 
thought. Upon every side, whether within or without the Chureb’s 
pale, will be met a widespread and recognised suspension of belief ; 
a modification, in many cases perhaps an entire abaridonment, 
of hitherto accepted dogmas, which, though it may have originated 
with, is by no means now confined to, the more advanced. scieutific 
minds, having not only gained ground with, but already very exten- 
sively permeated lower strata. The exceptional facilities afforded 
indeed in the present age, for the rapid diffusion of thought; the 
vast strides in the advance of education, which have swept away 
“the old restrictive barriers formerly limiting its expansion, have 
it may be said, made equally the common property of all, the far- 
reaching conceptions of advanced scientific intellects, which iu for- 
mer ages could but have remained as hoarded treasures with a 
gifted ‘few. For, although the more subtle distinctions of thought, 
so carefully guarded in expression in the majority of the morg 
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refined criticisms of the day, may not be patent alike to all per- 
ceptions, few, who devote attention to the subject at all, are so 
deficient in capacity or culture as to be incapable of grasping 
the salient points of controversies when they are depicted with a 
force and vividness of coloring which cannot fail to attract and fx all 
attentions, ~when reiterated moreover with a frequency, which | 
‘must ultimately Secure for them the prominence in consideration to. 
which it is sought that they shall be elevated. In -Seience, in 
‘History, but more particularly in Theology, the intrepid and; deter- 
‘mined demolition of all old recognized restraints and boundaries has 
‘been followed by the l&sing of floods of destructive eriticigm, whose 
torrents threaten to inundate and sweep away with them in their 
relentless course many of the most tenderly-cherished traditions 
of the past to which a large portion of the human race has now 
for centuries accustomed itself to cling; without however, it may 
perhaps be admitted,.the evincing of much anxiety upon the 
subject of their stability. The temper of the age is in fact no~ 
longer wholly that of compromise in regard to religious thought, 
and although a certain seetion of the comunity might be but too 
willing to temporize or to “put the question by,” following a 
precedent which has not unfrequently ere this proved successful 
in, such matters, the controversy would seem to have at length 
attained a stage, at which the certainty of impending changes, i im- 
pelled by the gathering cumulative force of public opinion, must 
cease to be longer dubious. That the reaction which has set 
in will be Stal to religion, that indispensable “magistrate of 
‘man’s life,” there sgems little or no cause to fear ; the happiness 
of mankind being, as it were, inseparably connected’ and linked 
with some form of religious belief; that it must prove injurious 
to many of the current “dogmas of the Christian Church would 
appear however almost inevitable. 

Ig this view, we cannot perhaps be too frequently ER 
that Religion and Christianity, though terms which are capable of 
being frequently made use of interchangeably, are far from ‘being 
correctly regarded in consequence as absolute synonyms, “That 
both may, exist apart, and have often so existed, independently of 
each other, the historic records of: the mental development of 
the human race in all times will sufficiently attest and demons- 
trate. In the early claims of Christianity, this fact was perhaps 
more patent, it was certainly more readily conceded, than in the 
present day. The philosophical bias of the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church permitted indeed a latitude in Patristie concession 
on this subject which has been sternly repudiated since later 
political developments in the position of the church. In the 
larger Apology of Justin Martyr we find for instance, by a happy 
synoretic assimilation of Christianity to the then current philo- 
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sophy, Christ described as “the Logos (the reason or intelligence)— 
of which all men participate; so that, affirms Justin, every one 
who has ever lived according to Logos (reason) was a Christian.” 
A conception not altogether foreign to that of Coleridge’s later 
axiom, which defines Christianity as a living process, rather than 
a theory or speculation, Nothing is perhaps nore difficult for 
us to realise now than the fact'that there was once a period in 
‘he world’s history when Christianity itself, struggling for very 
existence, was regarded merely as “ the latest form of infidelity ” 
of the epoch; or when, in fact, the charge most frequently 
pressed against professing Christians themsefves was that of atheism, 
an accusation Christianity has not unfrequently since employed to 
assail and suppress all rivals. | All, observes Bacon— that impugn 
a received religion or superstition, are by the adverse party 
branded with the name of atheists ;” fortunately, as he adds, 
“ Tra hominis non implet Justitia Dei.” 

» Persons interested in defending the cruder and expiring im- 
aginations handed down by tradition against the last advances 
for the time being of a newer learning, as has been sbrewdly 
observed by an able American writer, have almost always en- 
deavoured (and as often as not in perfect good faith) to enlist the 
sympathies of the lay-people by presenting themselves as the 
defenders of Religion ; but that isno reason why their opponents 


should put themselves under gratuitous difficulties and help to, 


prejudice the reception of scientific: truth by taking their word 
for it. The true conflict is in fact, he maintains nrérefy between 
one phase of science and another; betwe@a the more crude 
knowledge of yesterday, and the less crude knowledge of today. 
“At the bottom of changing theological beliefs there lies some- 
thing which men perennially value, and for the sake of which 
they cling to the belief as long as possible, That which they 
value is not itself a matter of belief, but it is a matter of con- 
duct. It is the searching after goodness, after a higher life than 


the mere satisfaction of individual desires. All animals seek - 


for fulness of life ; but in civilized man this feeling has acquired a 
moral siguificance, and has become a spiritual aspiration ; and this 
emotional tendency, more or less strong, in the human race, we call 
religious feeling or religion. Viewed in this light, religion is 
not only something that mankind is never likely to get md 
of, but it is incomparably the most noble as well as the most 
useful attribute of humanity”. . 

In current literature as in society there would seem, at 
the present moment, a determined revival of the higher or 
“ Hellenic? form of “Paganism,” a brisk renewal in fact of the 
old conflict waged with varying success and under a variety 
of diverse forms and aspects since the early centuries of the 
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Christian era. The currents of modern religious opinion which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gladstone, have in the present day attained “a sharp and 
unordered motion,” appear to be indeed resuming many of the older . 
channels of philosophic thought which had long fallen into disuse ; 
ancient Grecian courses from which the waters had long since 
been diverted. Ağ tendency which has very quickly attained a some- 
what formidable developement has undoubtedly recertly also been 
gaining much ground. It 1s one which would render the pee 
acceptance of the truth of the Christian creed ina great measur¢ 
absolutely dependant “on its power of assimilating the doctrine 
universal causation ; oÑ to speak more precisely, of demonstrat... 
ing that that doctrine ts itself only a form of a yet higher and} 
holier truth,” The more advanced scientific minds of the age would 
indeed even dismiss, as unscientific all thoughts of an invisible 
Supreme Being, or would simply relegate them to the vague region 
of metaphysics, It being held that in the absence of the elimination 
of all questions regarding a Divine Nature in the consideration Ofe 
the world and its phenomena, the free course of inductive reasoning 
is unduly impeded and restrained, Amid the bewildering :mazes 
of theological beliefs the Churches alone have at present however the 
advantage which attaches toa fixed and recognised organization. 
If we approach the subject even from Mr. Gladstone’s view of 
the well-defined encircling lines which can be drawn around the 
five great schools of modern thought, (enumerated as ‘I'he Catholic, 
the Anglican, the Protessant-Kvangelical, the Theistic, or the 
Negative, Wit again their respective subdivisions,) we shall per- 
haps more fully real@e how completely this is still the case., 

As bas been justly pointed out in a recent essay with refer- 
ence to this fact, it is specially important to remember, however, ` 
that adherents of the two last mentioned schools, (if schools they 
can be termed) consist mainly of select individuals, scattered 
here and there and uot of compact ecclesiastical or national 
communities ; and (as the writer goes onto urge) it would thérefore 
be premature to assume, that either of them, however ‘plausible 
. or attractive, as exemplified in individuals, would be found equal 
to the laborious duty of reforming or training great masses of 
mankind, which is after all the working test of a religious system 
or creed that can hold its own in the world. There can indeed 
be no doubt but that the solid and homogeneous organization 
of the churches represents an attractive force which cannot be - 
over estimated and has as yet.no equivalent in the more recently “ 
developed schools. Thus while the work of critical demolition 
whether attempted from the scientific or historical point of 
view is found to be one of no insurmountable difficulty, it is 
deeply felt that in the absence of some recognized nucleus 
of organization, the work of sound and permanent reconstruction 
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is far from being one which can be hastily or crudely attempted, 
with any immediate prospect: of success or without the re-employ- 
ment even if in a modified form of a large portion of the old 
materials of the present structures, It follows as a necessary 
sequence that numbers evince reluctance and hesitate ere they 
wholly abandon or discard their heritage from t 
as it has been by authority and tradition, and consolidated in 
‘centuries of experience, when science propounds for acceptance 
theories which would ruthlessly sweep away their last standing 
points ; whatever the extent to which they may be prepared, 
perhaps reluctantly to concede that maffy beliefs and traditions 
hitherto carefully guarded and treasured may have become value- 
less or no longer soundly (scientifically) tenable.* That the free 
intermingling of Science with Religion which is characteristic 
of the present age, would be productive of results adverse to 
the retention in their current form, of many of the hitherto 
‘accepted theological dogmas has long been foreseen. Accord- 
ing to an aphorism, imputed to Bacon (of Verulam) “The 
mingling of Science with Religion can but lead to unbelief, 
whilst that of Religion with Science leads to extravagance.” f 
The really formidable antagonists of Christianity in the present 
day are, as is at length being now recognized, the rival creeds 
whose true nature we fail to realize because we persist in des- 
cribing them by the negative name of scepticism and unbelief ; 
whereas they would cease to be formidable did such appellations 
truly represent their character or were they the Mafe negations 
we affirm, for a bare negation neither ins®ires enthusiasm nor 
wins for itself votaries.t 


past, built up . 


* In that remarkable work “ The 
Unseen Universe” the somewhat arbi- 
trary division of those who think at 
all upon the subject of religion is 
thus made:— 

(a) Those who are so absolutely 
certain of the truth of their religion 
and of the immortality that it teaches 
that they are not qualified to enter- 
lain or even to perceive any scientific 
objection, 

(b) Those who see strong grounds 
for believing in the immortality af 
man and the existence of an invisible 
world, but who at the same time are 
forced to acknowledge the strength of 
the objections urged against these 
loctrines by certain men of science, 

(c) Those of the extreme material. 
istic school, 

Upon this subject, however, see Mr, 


Gladstone’s Physical Axioms. (Arti- 
cle on “The Courses of Religious 
Thought.” Contemporary Review 
June 1876 pp. 45 46 ;) which offer a 
far more comprehensive distribution. 

f All religious controversies are 

therefore to be avoided as pernicious. 

“ Let religion ” he urges, “remain 
untouched, but let it nob (after the 
manner of the scholastics) be mixed 
with Science,” 

t This has been very ably contended 
in a series of articles on “ Natural Reli- 
gion;” in Maemillan’s Magazine, 1876. 

“Tf is not because they think 
Christianity untrue that these schools 
attack it, but: because they think it 
obscures the .true religion in which 
mankind should seek its salvation. 
Now what are these rival religions 
which attack Christianity not ont of 
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In the able work of Draper upon the “ Conflict between Religion 


and Science,” 


of which the title heads this article, and upon 


which it is proposed to offer some remarks, the implacable 
hostility and schism which has ever existed between Science and 
Religion is treated from a strictly historical point of view ; and side 
by side the nati has depicted, in an extremely lucid ‘narrative 


form, the views and acts of the contending parties from early 
historic ages ; it being his endeavour to show that „the history o 


f 


science, correctly viewed is not the mere record of isolated dis- 
coveries which it is ordinarily improperly and unfairly deemed, 
but a narrative of the Xeaseless warfare of two contending powers 


personified by the expansive 


force of the human intellect 


on the one side as opposed to thé compression arising from 


traditionary faith and human interests on the other. 


That there 


will be some of our readers who may possibly take exception 
to this purely historical method of treatment of the subject i is 
not improbable, its approach from whatever point of view, . being- 


ordinarily somewhat jealously guarded ; 


our remarks ihërelora 


will be rather addressed to those who may be assumed to'be not 
unwilling to recognize in Christianity “a very complex histori- 


cal fact, with a vast multiplicity of aspects.” 


At the same time, as 


far as is compatible with descriptive historical accuracy, all asser- 
tions which might provoke polemic discussion or give rise to ageres- 
sive controversy will as far as pra acticable be studiously avoided. 


mere wicie and aiid but 
with enthusiasm ang confidence? 
We have spoken:of them in this 
paper under the names of Ari and 
Science, but those who have read the 
earlier papers of this series will re- 
member that we thonght we could 
discern in the whole religious history 
of mankind, the conflict of three 
forms of religion.— 

There was the religion of visible 
things or Paganism, ‘which though 
generally : alow type of religion, yet 
in its c.astical form became the nur- 
sing mother of Art. 

There was the religion of Humanity 
iw its various forms, of which the 
principal was Christianity. 

Lastly there was the religion of 
God; which worshipsa Unity con- 
ceived i in oue way or another as hold- 
ing the universe together. 

We found that these forms of reli- 
gion, {hough theoretically distinguish- 
able seldom appear in their distinct- 
ness, and that iu particular Christia- 


nity preeminently the religion of 
humanity is yet also a religion of 
Deity. Now if we apply these cate- 
gories to the controversies of- “Our | 
own time we shall say that we see ` 
the ancient religion of humanity 
which has so long reigned among 
us uuderthe name of “Christianity 
assailed on the one side by the Higher 
Paganism, under the name of Art} 
and ou the other side by a petu- 
liarly | severe and stern form of 
Theism, under the name of Science, 
And when we look back over the his. 
tory of the Church, we see that it 
has always .been struggling with 
these two rival religious, and that 
the only peculiarity of our age is the 
confident and triumphant - manuer ing 
which the two enemies advance to- 
the attack from opposite sides—* * 
However these religions may jingle 
amongst themselves, they are or 
should be united against the common 
fue, which is irreligion.” ; 
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_“ The history of the world,” remarks Hegel, “begins in the 
Kast, but it is only in the West that the light of self-conscious- 
ness rises. Oriental History represents the childhood of human- 
ity. The Grecian mind corresponds to the period of youth. 
The Roman Empire- represents the age of manhood.”* That 
almost every ethical conception which has evef perplexed the 
Western mind has been due, and may be traced in its-first instance 
nd origin to Eastern imaginative speculation is now indeed very 
generally conceded ; F for although the ideas of the ancients may 
not themselves have been. productive (owing possibly to a 
deficiency of physical conceptions), the o€rms of thought, which 
have later with such avidity been seized upon, and fearlessly 
elaborated, by the dccident, were undoubtedly there and were 
present in the earliest historic times to oriental romantic and 
ideal contemplation. It is in truth to the East, that cradle of 
philosophical inceptionst that we must turn for the “earliest 
-dawning awakening to the fact, pregnant with multifarious results 
of such complexity, the full purport and consequences of which 
upon the creeds of future generations, are possibly as yet but 
dimly foreshadowed, and imperfectly understood, that force is 
indestructible and eternal ;—the theory of one energy of nature, 
protean, universal, pervading all things,—whilst the development 
of the -oriental tentative ‘studies and crude inceptions in regard 
to the forms and properties of matter has resulted in the West 


in the recognition of laws of energy’ and the great pupainla of 
conservation.|| It may indeed be. affirmed that Me majority 
of the neoteric and more recent discoveries“vhich have revealed 
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. * Hegel treats. the stadia of re- 
ligion in its historical developmént 
thus,— 

First. The Natural religion of the 
Orient (in which God is conceived 
as natural substance. ) 

Second. The religions in which 
God is viewed as subject (in parti- 
cular the Jewish religion or the re- 
ligion .of sublimity; the Greek or 
the religion of beauty ; the Roman, 
or the religion of utility or adapta- 
tion). , 

Third. The Absolute religion 
{which recognizes God at once in his 
self alienation in finitude, and in his 
unity with the finite or his life in 
the recognized community or church. 

+ Max Muller has termed the 
world of India ‘“ a microcosm in it- 
self” iu regard to ethical conceptions, 

t£ The reason for the Qrient being 


Invariably the cradle of religions is 
found by Zatzein the consideration 
that the Oriental eye is ever direct- 
ed to the whole, whilst the Occident 
regards rather the universal. ; 

|| See an able work on this subject 
by Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D. The 
Conservation of Energy. H, 8. King 
& Co., London 1875. 

The ultimate fate of the visible 
universe is thus treated by tiis 
author “we are led to look to a 
beginning in which the particles of 
matter were in a diffuse chaotic state 
but endowed with the power of 
gravitation, aud we are led to look 
toanend in which the whole uni- 
werse will be one equally heated 
inert mass, and from which every- 
thing like life or motion or beauty, 
will have utterly gone away.” 
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themselves to modern scientific interrogation had to a great extent 
been foreshadowed or lad at least been dimly if imperfectly 
‘discovered by the oriental mind leng ere their revealment was 
ultimately achieved in the Western scientific world. The doctrines 
of evolution, creation, and development, which more particularly 
have been recenlly revived with assertions having at first) sight 
all the appearance of novelty of conception, were by no meang 
unfamiliar to the early discussions of the Hast; it being even 
contended by Draper that the present intellectual movement of | 
Christendom in its treatment of the current controversy of the 
day—(that of the mMe of Government of the world by the 
operation of primordial law, }—has but attained to the plane reached 
by Arabism in the tenth and eleventh centuries of our era. 
The advantages indeed both social and intellectual which have at 
different periods accrued to Europe from contact with the Eastern 
World have perhaps hitherto been much under-estimated and have 
but very recently obtained any fair meed of recognition.* | «7 
The origin of Science may be said to be now almost -unani- 
mously placed in the East by the common consent of all who treat 
of the subject. In the work before us however its birthplace 
is yet further indicated and its inception traced to the establish- 
ment of the Alexandrian Museum—where “the genius of the 
East met the genius ofthe West,” its genesis being regarded and dis- 
cussed as a direct consequence of the Macedonian campaigns which 
brought Asie ond Europé into contact. It has been observed by 
Ueberweg with perspicuous discermnent that philosophy as Science 
could originate neitfer among the peoples of the north, who were 
eminent for strength and courage, but devoid of culture, nor amoug, 
the orientals, who, though susceptable of the element. of ‘higher 
. culture, were content simply to retain them in a spirit of passive 
resignation, but only among the Hellenes, who harmoniously com- 
bined the characteristics of both. The Romans devoted to prac- 
tical and particularly to political problems scarcely occupied them- 
selves with philosophy except in the appropriation of Hellenic 
ideas, and scarcely attained to any productive originality of their 
own. The epoch of the introduction of Deities into the religion 
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* The rudeness of Europe was 
seftened by contact with orien- 
tal refinement, Language was en- 
riched by many new words from a 
pure, flexible aud copious tongue in 
whose accents alone lived poetry and 
learning. From the Arabs, Europe 
obtained the arabesque style of arch- 
tecture: and ornamentation 5 the long 
lost treasures of classical literature, 
comprising the history, poetry, and 


philosophy of Greece and Rome; 
together with astronomy, astrology, 
chemistry, the arabic numerals and 
algebra. See “ The Growth ands 
Vicissitudes of Commerce, From 
1500 B. C. to A. D.1789. By John 
Yeats, LLD. &c., London.. Virtue 
& Co., 1872. j 

“ To what extent the genesis 
of Greek philosophy was effected by 
oriental influences is a problem 
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of Greece though a much disputed point is by many ascribed to 
the age of Homer, “the father of poetical diction,” the first who 
taught the “language of the gods” to men. If, urges Pope, 
Homer was not the first who introdueed the Deities (as Herodo- 
tus imagines) into the religion of Greece, he seems the first who 
brought them into a system of machinery for poptry, and such a 
one as makes its greatest Importance and dignity * * * and after 
‘Ml the changes of times and religions his gods continue to this day 
the gods of poetry.“ To the ancient Greek philosophers is 
however in any case due the earliest precision of thought in the 
personification of abstractions, which woudd allow of their.more 
general and familiar recognition, To ideal conceptions “a form 
and body” was first given, a stage in progressive advance un- 
attainable by races of lower culture, The recognition of the 
immaterial was, it has been affirmed by Bain, indeed wholly beyond 
the comprehension of the latter; and was scarcely an attainable 
phase of thought “until Greek philosophy taught the world how 
to use and abuse abstract notions.” Thus the Alexandrian Museum, 
aided and fostered by royal patronage, with its 14,000 students 
of all nations, although, perhaps scarcely correctly to be regarded as 
the actual birth-place of science, became, it may be conceded at 
least, a great attractive focus and point of convergence and concen- 
tration of all the learning of the age. Nor was this all; for its 
action was undoubtedly equally that of a great dissipating and 
radiating centre from which cultureeand knowledge were again 
diffused and disseminated throughout all part ae Known 
world. The conquest by Alexander, of Asiagof Syria, of Cyprus 
and Egypt, the march of the Macedonian Army from the Danube to 
the Nile, from the Nile to the Ganges, had necessarily powerfully 
affected the speculative temperament of the Greeks in bringing them 
in immediate contact not only with various and diverse aspects of 
nature but with the ancient religious faiths then current in the Hast. 


Aewen IAEA 


whose definite solution ean only be 
anticipated as the result of the far- 
ther progress of oriental and parti- 
eularly of Egyptological investi- 
gations. It is certain however that 
the Greeks cid not meet with fully 
developed and completed philosophi- 
cal systems among the orientals. 
The only question can be, whether, 
‘and in what measure, oriental re~ 
ligions ideas oecasioned in the 
speculation of Grecian thinkers 
(especially on the subject of God and 
the human soul,) a deviation from the 
national type of Hellenie culture and 
gave it its direction toward the 


invisible, the inexperimental, the 
transcendant, a movement which 
culminated in Pythagoreanism and 
Platonism.” Ueberweo’s History of 
Philosophy. Voll p. 31. 

* Herodotus actually says, (IT. 
53) “ Homer and Hesiod framed the 
Theogony of the Hellenes; but the 
poets, who are believed to have lived 
before them, ii my opinion were 
their suecessors.” In I. 8t (cf 123) 
Herodotus declares the so-called 
Orphic and Bacchic doctrines to be 
Egyptian and Pythegorcan,—/ bid, 
Vol, 1, Pp 25. 4 
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and in no neona degree an exceptional and important widening 
of the field of intellectual speculative thought must have resulted, 

Egypt, at the time of its conquest by Alexander, a mere satrapy 
of Persia, had already attained to high intellectual development 
and culture, with richly endowed teraples and a sacerdotal class: 
in possession of the literature and learning of the race. The. 
religious ideas of Egypt, one of the two great countries :of the’ 
world which has performed so importanta part in the religions 
history of the Hast,* were still however associated with the 
worship of the sun with whom all the principal deities were 
connected. That thiSSMacedonian compaign induced the ‘earliest 
adjunction of Grecian with Egyptian thought seems However 
improbable ; for Greek mercenaries are said to have been employed 
in the Egyptian Army by Psammetichus (who ruled over Egypt 
B.C, 617-671)——whose grandson Amasis (as early as 526 B.C,) 
not only permitted the Greeks to erect temples and warehouses 
in Egypt but had opened up to them the passage of the » Nile. 
The travels of Pythagoras in Egypt are also variously affirmed, 
whilst the doctrine of metempsychosis and certain religious regu- 
lations of the Orphists and Pythagoreans are ascribed as early 
as Herodotus (11-81 and 128) to Egyptian inception and origin. 

Whilst, however, it is denied by Ueberweg that the Egyptian 
mythology inany way influenced Grecian thought, he would claim 
for the Greeks that they had on their part considerably influenced 
the astronomical {and gectogical observations and speculations 
“ot the si In Persia the religious belief of the time was 
Magianism still es@entially a worship of the elements, a faith 
which had supplanted Dualism, itself the successor of. the 
monotheistic teaching of Zoroaster. | The Indian campaigns 


+ Yeats’ “G ‘owt and: Vicisst= 
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* “The Egyptians possessed an 


extensive literature, the invention of 
the art of writing being due to them. 
By means of the hieroglyphic or 
direct representation of celestial, 
terrestrial or other objects, they 
expressed sounds or ideas, and by the 
union of the two their language *** 
the principal works, in the literature 
were religious *** hymns to different 
geds; ethical treatises on morals and 
otners on rhetoric. In medicine, 
chiefly of an empirical nature and 
much mixed up with charms and 
adjiirations, several treatises ascribed 
to the oldest dynasties are known, 
others of Geometry Mensuration 
and Arithmetic are also extant.” — 
Egypt from the earliest times to 800 
BC. By B. one. LD, 


tudes of Commerce.” 

+ He asserts that tis Geo- 
metrical problems seem rather to 
have been merely empirically ‘dis-- 
eovered by the Egyptians.in the 
measurement of their fields, than 
scientifically demonstrated. by them ; 
and that the discovery of the proofs, 
and the creation of a system of 
Geometry, must be considered to have 
been the works of the; Greeks, 
— * History of Philosophy. ge P 

|| The religious views of Zoroaster 
represent the reaction of the mind 
against mere nature worship, tending 
as this does, (says Vaux) directly to 
Polytheism and to the doctrine of 
“ Emanations,” | 

‘| 
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of Alexander, marked by a relentless slaughter of unresisting 
populations, had brought the conquerors in immediate apposi- 
tion also with the oldest-and most primitive forms of the Aryan 
faith. In the canonical books of the three principal religions 
of the ancient Aryan world, and in the Veda of the Brahmans, 
in the Zend-Avesta of the Zoroustrians and fhe Tripitaka of 
the Buddhists can be traced, as is affirmed, by Max Müller, the 
~“ real origin of the Greek and Roman, (and likewise of Teutonic, 
Slavonic and Celtic) mythology. 

The Greeco-Macedonian Empire, which had thus been ex- 
tended over all Asia, from the shoreW of the Mediterranean 
to India, was not destined to long retain its pre-eminence ; and 
the loss of the master-mind of Alexander, which had alone 
held it together,, was followed after his death by the dismem- 
berment of the, Empire and its partition into four great king- 
doms under the Macedonian generals. A division of momen- 
- tous import to science, as it afforded to Ptolemy Soter the 
opportunity, im founding the Alexandrian museum, of consti- 
tuting his new capital the intellectual metropolis of the world. 
Not oniy however had the site of the city been previously 
determined by Alexander, (its foundation had been laid on 
the occasion of his visit to the oasis and temple of Jupiter 
Ammon) but with his usual forethought, provision had acutully 
been made for .its population in the deportation for the pur- 
pose of large numbers of Jews frém Palestine, a course sub- 
sequently followed by both Ptolemy Soter and inten ade 
phus, the former of whom is said to have trafisferred no less than 
_ 100,000 after the siege of Jerusalem, whilst the latter redeemed 

198,000 more from ‘slavery with the Egyptians, Multitudes of 
Greeks had also sought refuge in Egypt, to which country Jews and 
Syrians were much “encouraged to emigrate, arid these component 
elements of the Alexandrian population each nécessarily exercised 
no mean influence in moulding the forms and direction of later 
philosophic thought. As Draper specially points out—The popu- 
lation of Alexandria was mainly thus composed of three elements, 
1 Native Egyptians. 2 Greeks. 3 Jews. The last a fact which 
has left its impress-on the religious faith of modern Europe. The 
Jewish monotheism became indeed no unimportant factor in the 
evolution of later Greek philosophy, when Jews, through «the 
„reception of elements of Greek eur had acquired a disposition 


“& Such views he aden embody the reason, Hence their general direc- 
highest struggle of the human in- tion is towards a pure monotheism.— 
tellect (unaided by Revelation) to- Ancient History from the monu- 

wards spiritualism and are so faran ments. Persia, W, S. W. Vaux, M.A, 
attempt to createa religidus system F,R.S. &e, 
by the simple energies of human 
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fur scientific thought.* The intellectual acumen of the Greek 
philosophers, forcibly incited and stimulated no doubt by contact 
with oriental nations and modes of thought; the insatiable 
curiosity of minds capable of applying sublimation of concep- 
tion to the older and grosser materialistic theories, influenced 
and aided by ngw physical speculations led to an advance to 
a classification of the great elements, and mainly assisted to 
distinguish and develop the conception of their several charac-- 
teristics, From the “Shadow” of the archaic thinker, to the 
Air and Fire of the Grecian sage, was no mean stride in sublima- 
tion of conception. F Whe materialistic idea of the vital spirit or 
soul of the Lad, had undergone considerable modification ere in 
Plato and Aristotle it could attain the dawning recognition of im- 
materiality, ** So marked indeed had been the ‘advance, that around 
the systems of the two philosophers whom we have named, it has 
been. somewhat broadly affirmed, may be still to the present day 
correctly grouped all subsequent philosophy, ranging from Plato — 
to Hamilton on the one side and from Aristotle to Comte on the 
other:—Aristotle on the one hand affirming that “the search for 
causes is a mere attempt of the understanding to put into simple 
form the facts of the senses ;’ as opposed to which view, on the other 
hand, Plato as stoutly maintains that “from the very ideas which 
are inseparable from the thinking substance, we believe in cau- 
sation and in a first cause.” Plato’s theory of the soul is in fact cre- 
dited by Bain as being oneeof the influences mainly determining 
le mode ment of the question ; whilst to Aristotle,’ alike 
a devotee to facts and a master of the highest abstractions,” he 
considers due the Inception of many of the more subtle distinctions 
which have ever since permeated human thought. So much will nò ~ 
doubt be conceded, that whatever the changes may have been in 
the-aspects from which the solution of the ” problems which per- 
plexed these old Greek philosophers are now regarded, the’ ques- 
tions themselves remain vitally ever the same „—their accurate 


* Speaking of a somewhat later H. S. King & Co., London, 1874. 
period, Ueberweg remarks as follows Compare — 
« The Heéflenic mode of thought w ; i m 
owas blended with the Oriental $79 efs the momber quivering on the ground. 

and the representatives of philo- and agaiu— . 
sophy (now become Theosophy ) were The'nerves unbraced support his limbs no more 
either Jews under Hellenic inflnence, The soul comes floating in a tide of gore 
Egyptians and other Orientals, or In the wound of the goddess! Venus —- 
men Hellenic in race who were deeply we have a for eshadowing of the liter 
impregnated ae orientalism.”—-Ve- advances in anthropomorphic mytho- 
berweg. Vol. 1, p. 27 et seg. logy, 

T There is an excellent chapter ON From tho clear vein a stream immortal flow'd 
this subjectin a little volume entitled Such stream as issues from a woundéd Ged 
“ Mind and Body : The Theories of Pure emanation, Uncorrupted flood, 


Unlike our gross diseased terrestrial ood.” 
their relation.” By Alex, Bain, L. in D, : Poru's TRANSLATION. 
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solution being perhap as distant then as now. for though, 
as has beens urged, in all philosophical problems the 
ever recurring advancements of new positions may intervene to 
preclude the discussion and treatment of the subject-matter from 
the precise phase of view from which, up to a certain stage of 
knowledge, it may (correctly) have been approached, the core of 


the problem is yet ever the same, it being merely the method 
of attempted solution which is altered owing to an advance of 


thought permitting access to it from a new aspect and through 
avenues of approach—the concession of passage by which would - 
perhaps earlier have been regarded as ifadmissible. As Draper 
justly observes, in the pre-Christian era as now, we have dealt and 
ever dealt only with the same old queries—“ What is God? 
What is the soul? Whatis the world? How is it governed? 
Have we any standard or criterion of truth 2” 

The frequent and periodic discoveries of new forms or combina- 


- tions, of new powers or properties of matter, now so often and so 


triumphantly proclaimed, cannot but be recognized asin a- great 
measure the result of the direction given to the mind at this period 
of the world’s history; and in this view, undoubtedly, there are there- 
fore efficient grounds for the theory adduced by Draper, and for as- 
cribing the origin of science to the impetus and direction given to 
scientific research by the Alexandrian Museum. That at least it be- 
queathed to all after-ages a vast groundwork and nucleus of farther 
investigation will not admit of denial.e Each succeeding generation. 
has, it may be alleged, this advantage over that A hes boon 
immediately preceded, in that soraething has%n the meantime been 


_added tothe vast store of cumulative experience and knowledge 


r 


which ever forms in each century a new starting-point of further in- 
vestigations. Nor could in fact the progressive superstructure of the 
advance have attained toits present proportions and development 
had not the original foundations, the legacy of the past, been Jaid in 
sound and accurate data. Tested as so much has been by the 
thoughtful general acceptation of scientific minds during successive 
ages, and supported by facts of which protracted and cumulative ex- 
perience have uniformly demonstrated the accuracy and value, 
we are at length being slowly brought to recognize and admit, 
that not only is their basis of sufficient breadth to support reliable 
inductions, but that a further advance may now safely be wade 
towards wider and more comprehensive principles and inferences 
than have hitherto been permissible.- We now stand, as it were, at 
a/higher elevation: upon a structure reared on centuries of succes- 
sive toil by preceding ages, and our range of vision, has, in conse- 
quence, proportionately widened. Our horizon in tl current nine- 
teenth century hasin fact ceased to be that which bounded the views 
of the ancient Greck philosophers, for it is now clear that we 


~ 
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have not wholly abandoned or lost our heritage from the past but 
that we shall yet be enabled to retain much of what Carlyle has 
termed “The beautiful, the religious wisdom, which may still, with 
something of its old impressiveness, speak to the whole soul; still 
in these hard, unbelieving, utilitarian days, reveal to us glimpses of 
the unseen but not unreal world, that so, the actual and thé ideal 
may again meet together, and clear knowledge be again wedded to 
religion in the life and business of men.” 

A wholly new element was however to be introduced to the 
world through the medium, and in the garb of Christianity. It has 
been justly remarked by Burke that before the Christian réligion 
had, as it were, humanised the idea of the Divinity. and brought it 
somewhat nearer to us, there was very little said of the love of 
God. The followers of Plato had, he observes, something of it and 
only something ; the other writers of pagan antiquity, whether poets 
or philosophers—nothing at all* In pre-Christian times: when 
men were herded by laws within the enclosure of a national _— 
ritual, the fears and hopes of superstition were alone all powerful. 
As has been accurately pointed out in a recent essay ; we, a nation 
bred in the Protestant faith, are accustomed to take much too 
seriously the religion of the Greeks, a religion which strangely 
enough had not even a distinctive name. “It was quite im- 
possible and we may assume quite unnecessary for people to love, or 
in any true sense of the word, to reverence Zeus, Here,: Poseidon or 
Aphrodite. . . . Aphrodite and other beautiful forms partly personi- 
fied the nature, partly were a sort of deputies, as we 
ourselves are over slawes or animals, perhaps bound by some laws 
perhaps not; but behind them dreaded then by all as by millions 
to-day was Fate ; perhaps omniscient, perhaps blind, perhaps bene-` ° 
volent, perhaps passionless; at all events unchanging, myste- 
rious, for ever unfathomed.” Even Zeus himself, says Æschy lus, 
eannot escape the decrees of fate. The essentially Christian 
principle of individual faith, as of profession or enquiry, was almost 
unknown. prior to the Christian era ; the rights of conscience wete 
were neither recognized nor understood. Greek legislators with 
the view ef securing to the republic the greatest mulitary force 
by means of the most complete social unity, had prohibited, with 
the sternest despotism, dissent from the popular superstitions, 





simatic alc : è 
* He adds—“' Those who con- striking effect which proceeds from 
sider with what infinite attention, by thatidea.—dA Treatise on “ The sub- a 
what a disregard of every perishable line and Beautiful.”—By the Rt. aon 

object, through what long habits of Burke. _ l 

picty and contemplation it is, that Longfellow also has beautifully ex- 
any man is able to attain an entire pressed this idea ;—When the’ heart 
love and devotion to the Deity, will goes before like a lamp, and ilumines 
easily perceive that it is not the first, the pathway, many things are! made 
the more natural and the more clear that else lie hidden in darkness 
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disbelief in which constituted an offence against the State. The 
social tranquillity of the latter was considered as indissolubly 
bound up with uniformity of religious professions; and while Draco ` 
punished dissent with death, Plato would have denounced it to 
the Magistrate as a crime.” In Rome also this important des- 
potic- power was equally conserved by the State, of declaring what. 
forms‘ of religion were permitted by “the law (licite)! though such. 
‘authority was rarely exereised with rigour excepting against 
such foreign superstitions as were considered pernicious to the 
morals of the people.’ In the Eastern, asin the Western world. 
the deities were still merely all puissant ang dreaded beings called 
gods, whom it was necessary to propitiate with various rites and 
ceremonies. Able to inflict upon human beings at their capricious 
pleasure the greatest evils, which could neither be averted nor 
foreseen, what wouder that these hostile and mialificent powers 
were dreaded with an awe inseparable from the contemplation. 
-of the idea of such illimitable power. It almost necessarily 
ensued upon such a conception of their connection with power, 

that, its absence should equally induce contempt, “ the attendant 
on a strength that is subservient and invoxious.” Faith in a: 
national God was scarcely capable of being long sustained in the 
visible degradation witnessed, of the destruction of his temples. 
by the aid of the more powerful tutelar divinity of a triumphant 
and subduing race. Nor was this all; for as the acceptation of the 
actual truth in regard to one visible umiverse became more general, 
and demonstrated the fallacy of the belief in ter catty above” E 
being the almost visible Olympus of the gods, for which it had 
too credulously been accepted, the gods themselves at length 
suffered in being contemptuously dismissed ; both “those of the 
Jonian type of Homer and those of the Doric of Hesiod, vanishing 
with their habitation” of which in the popular belief they shared the 
fate. Such fate was, however, by no means a sudden or unanticipated 
destiny. It had. long been foreseen by the more advanced minds,. 

and the growth of publie scepticism had advanced through many 
stages of "decadence ere it ultimately resulted in the entire rejection. 





25 We are apt to overlook the 
is * the period of the first 
of Christianity itself to 
could but be regarded 
ast form of infidelity.” 
eism and the popular 
y  Theodoré Parker. 
Co., London, 1874. 
llowed but one establish- 
and Socrates was sen- 
egtl for independence 
onviction, 


On this subject, see an ‘Essay on 
The. Union of Church and Siate. 
Wriothesley Noel, M.A. ° 

+ Cicero shews this in bis Book 
of Laws. The rites considered 
obuoxious were, in earlier times, 
the Dionysiuc, in later the Isiae and 
Serapie.—History of Christianity. 
H. H. Milman, Jolin Murray, Lon- 
don 1867. 
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of the ancient mythological traditions. “Not he is godless who 
rejects the Gods of the crowd, but rather he who accepts them’ 
affirmed Epicurus, whilst two centuries later his follower Lucretius 
had advanced yet further when he boldly affirms that with correct 
apprehension— Nature free at once, and rid of her haughty 
lords, is seen to do all things spontaneously of herself without 
the meddling of the Gods.” l 

We must advance however to tle Christian era. The religions 
of the ancient world were, at this period of its history, effete and 
slowly dying out, even in popular observance. Rome, the gate-keeper 
of the world, was at th&zenith of her power, In this, the Augus- 
tan age, her émpire circled the Mediterranean and extended from 
the Atlantic to the Euphrates. The divinities of the numerous 
conquered nations, had been collected in the Pantheon of the im- 
perial city. Carthage, Greece, Spam, the islands of the Mediterran- 
jan, Syria, Gaul, Egypt, all had successively succumbed to the might 
of the Roman power, and were mere provinces of that vast empires 
Yet as with Corinth, Athens, Carthage, Alexandria, Thebes, 
Memphis, Meroé, Tyre, Palmyra, Bablyon and Nineveh, ‘whose 
fall had preceded hers, a false sense of security resulting from 
military success and licentious profusion was already at work 
undermining the stabilitv of the empire* In the pro- 
gress of knowledge a death blow had already been dealt to the 
elles religions | both of Greeee and Rome; the process of 
| ing the deity which allowed divine honors to be paid first 

2 re “EWperors, but at Fength to the living also,. could 
but bring with it the contempt for deities bred of familiarity, 
and fatal to prolonged respect. This deification of the living Em- 
peror or the apotheosis of the dead, indeed, tended in the opinion of 
Dean Milman more than any other existing rite to enfeeble all 
religious feelings. ‘The moral effect was simply incompatible with 
the retention of hitherto current religious belief. As Draper justly 
remarks, it was not so much therefore the importation of Greek 
scepticism which made Rome sceptical, but the-excesses of religion 
itself which must be credited with the sapping of the very founda- 
tions of faith. Religion had become a mere. husk, a shell without 
a kernel; old moral rules bad lost their fixity and tbeir sanctions. 
The reaction which had set in, first of dissatisfaction, then of denial, 
antl later of aggression on existing things, the vague desires and 
longings for something higher, purer, better, were of 
incapable . of forming “the basis or ground- work of a 
permanent faith. Such cannot indeed be thus sudde 
or called into existence at pleasure: it requires ní 
support of a positive and earnest creed, but a rec 





* Yeats, 
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ganisation and hierarchy. In the absence of a 

definite system, without acknowledged chiefs, witl 

fixed creed, without belief, without authority, perma: 

would indeed seem unattainable, Whatever the grou 

philosophy in inculcating a purer and Softier moralit. 

it was without recognised and acknowledged authorit 

demolish and destroy, but was as yet incapable of recousuu. 
ing, and the bewilderment resulting from the variety of con- 
flicting and unsettled opinions necessarily rendered inoperative, 
the attempted absorption of the masses of the population in, 
or their attachment to, any particular ghool. They were thus 
therefore not only without any recognised leaders around whom 
they-could confidently rally, but it may almost be said without 
a faith in which continuance in belief remained posisble, In 
this morning of civilisation the mental development was strug- 
gling earnestly to keep pace -with the progressive advance from 
childhood of the human race. The whole Roman Empire was 
undoubtedly at a stage, and in a condition, both from its political 
organisation and from‘the absence of all accredited forms of wor- 
ship, singularly favorable to the reception of a new creed, of 
a doctrine and an organisation such as that offered by the 
Christian Church. The minds of the masses had advanced be- 
yond the old ancestral poetic faith, they were yet unripe for the 
reception of Philosophy. There was a nebulous desire for a com- 
plete severance from a past, a sense of unrest, of dissatisfaction, 
yet still more of expectation, until at length +#= vathum was 
to a certain extent filled by the organisatfn of -the Christian 
Church—and the recognition of the national exchange of Poly- 
theism for Monotheism. In the words of Dean Milman the unity 
of Deity becomes (at the commencement of this new era) not the 
high and mysterious creed of a privileged and sacerdotal or intellec- 
tual oligarchy, but the common property of all* whose minds are 
fitted to receive if, All religious distinctions are annihilated ; 
the jurisdictions of all local deities abolished ; and imperceptibly 
the Empire of Rome becomes one great Christian common-wealth, 
which even sends out, as it were, its principal colonies into regions 
beyond the limits of the Imperial power. The characteristic 
distinction of the general revolution is this, that the physical 
agency of the Deity seems to recede from the view, while the ` 
spiritual character is more distinctly unfolded: or rather the 
“notion of the Divine power is merged in the more prevailing 





* We are reminded of the beauti- Tho’ truths in manhood darkly join 
ful expression of this fact, ia Tenny- Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 
son’s poem. “In Memoriam,” We yield all blessing to the name 

Of Him that made them current coin, 
LVL 
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sentiment of his moral goodness * * the great primary principles 
which became incorporated with the mind of man ; and operating 
on all human institutions on the common sentiments of the whole 
race, from tne great distinctive difference between the ancient 
aud the modern, the European and the Asiatic world. | 
The connection of the Founder of Christianity with the rise 
and spread of the Christian faith is treated by Draper in a: some- y 
what parenthetical manner ; which however since the appearance . 
of the works of Strauss* and of Renan + bas become familiar to us 
in the purely historic mode of treatment of the subject of-Chris- 
tianity, the docirines infuleated by which are regarded mainly as 
‘consequent on, or in harmovy with, that sentiment of universal 
brotherhood arising from the coalescence of the conquered king- 
doms It is not, however, within our province or intent in this 
article to touch upon the subject of the original of Christianity ; 
nor our purpose to join issue with those who regard its rise rather 
‘as a gradual self-developmenut of the human mind, than as a~ 
direct supernatural communication and revelation from God to 
man, to which in the Calvinistic system it has been gradually 
narrowed down ;{ and we shall rapidly pass on to the more 
advanced stage of its political development and organization when 
Constantine, the first Christian Emperor bad ascended the'throne 
of the Ceesars. Our space, however, necessarily compels the limita- 
tion of our remarks to a very superficial and cursory examination 
0 wperiod of the Church's history reviewed in the work’ before 
us ; aad 1t will Dit be possible— 
š To follow the wanderer’s footsteps 

Not through each devious path, eack changeful year of existence, - 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the valley ; 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 

Here and there, in some open space, aud at intervals ouly, 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that conceal it 

Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur, ` 

Happy at length if he find the spot where it rearhes an outlet, . 

To the time of Constantine no less than ten remarkable 

persecutions are narrated as having occurred, under the Emperors 
Nero, Domitian, Trajan and Adrian, Lucius Verus, Septimius 
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in an inspired book, but as a series 
af complex historical facts” April 1876 
Ghurch Quarterly Review. 

According to Pascal, “There are” 


* Das Leben Jesu fur das deutsche 

- Væk. Leipsic 1864 Of the revised 
edition an authorised translation 
(New Life of Jesus) was published 


in Loudon in 1865, 

+ Renan’s Rife of Jesus. 

t See an interesting article on this 
subject, Saturday Review, 29th April 
1876. © The rationale of miracles,” 

“We must look at Revelation not 


- asa syscem of doctrines coutained 


three means of believing ; by inspira- 
tion, by reason and by: habit, 
Christianity, (which is’ the only 
rational religion) acknowledges none 
for its true sons but those who believe 
by inspiration.” Thoughts on Re- 
ligion.” Braise Pascal. l 
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Severus, Maximin, Decius, Valerian, Aurelian and Diocletian 
respectively.* As has been before observed, dissent from the 
popular superstitions was alone sufficient to mark the dissentient 
as a bad citizen, an enemy to the State; and as a necessary 
consequence it followed that the motives of persecution were in 
-almost every instance political rather than religious. The refusal 
to sacrifice to the national gods, the want of loyalty evinced in 
failing to offer incense to the statues of deceased emperors, be- . 
came of themselves State crimes indicative of disaffection, possibly 
boding contemplated insurrection against the recognized Govern- 
ment, which but became more seriously aggravated and threaten- 
ing as the extent of the revolution became apparent and ultimately 
led to resort to wholesale capital punishment. ‘Che fall of the 
holy city of Jerusalem and the destruction of the sacred 
Temple despite all efforts of Titus to save it, which had given a 
death-blow to further temporal hopes and expectations of the 
Jews, in no measured degree influenced their ultimate acceptation 
in large numbers of Christ as the Messiah whom they -had at 
first declined to recognize or receive. + Nor was this all; the 
spirit of proselytism which Christianity engendered, animated its 
neophytes with an enthusiasm and zeal for its propagation, which 
inspired and reached even the meanest catechumen. “ We were 
“called,” exclaims Tertullian (Ad. Martyr., c. iii.) “to be soldiers 
“of the living God from the moment that we responded to the 
“baptismal words.” The baptism being in fact regarded much as 
the military oath of the Roman legionaries by wérich its Tecipient r 


it revolts, and there becomes useless. 


* See on this subject Supernatural 
Constant, Melanges de . Litterature 


Région. Vol. 1., p. 196. Accord- 


ing to the testimony of Eusebius 
in the Diocletian persecution at the 
beginning of the 4th Century, the 
number of those who were beheaded 
in Egypt (where the Christian educa- 
tion of the people had been fostered 
by the translation of the new tes- 
tament in the vernacular Coptic) for 
the profession of Christianity (A. D. 
308) amounted to 140,000; whilst 
there perished in prisons, in banish- 
ment and in severe slavery 700,000 
‘more. ‘History of the Church,” 
From the German of Rev, C, G 
Barth, M. A, Moett; Wirtemberg 
1839. 

“ Persecution.” remarks a French 
writer “has this peculiarity, that 
where it does not revolt, it is because 
there it was unnecessary ; the people 
who endure it were vot worth the 
dreading. Wherever it is necessary, 


p. 309. 

t In this consisted the whole of 
the earlier test of the acceptation of 
Christianity. The admission of belief 
that Jesus was the Christ, the Messiah, 
the promised Saviour of the world 
being all that was required for 
baptism. Milman, p.p. 18-19, 

“ With a large portion of mankind, ” 
remarks Dean Milman, “ the religion 
(Christianity) itself was paganism 
under another form, and with 
different appellatious; with another 
part, it was the religion passively 
received without any change in the 
moral sentiments or habits; with a 
third, and perhaps the more consider- 
able part, there was the transfer of 
the passions and the intellectual 
activity to a new cause.—Lis- 
tory of Christianity, vol. 2, p 
48, 
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not only enrolled himself under a distinct banner, but pledged 
himself to a recognized leader. The new opinions had, however, ere 
this taken far too deep a root to be extirpated by persecution, a fact 
at length wisely recognized by Constantine, who determined upon 
their adaptation and recognition in the exigencies of the situation as 
a means to the furtherance of his own ends. Asa necessary .conse- | 
quence, however, Christianity under the protection of Constantine, 
whose motives were probably other than purely religious; ones, , 
developed many features and doctrines unknown during the earlier 
persecutions of Severus. Two causes in fact, in the opinion of Dra- | 
per, now led to the debasement of the religion, in the incorporation of 
Christianity with paganism, which took place at this period. First, 
the political necessities of the new dynasty. Second, the ‘policy 
adopted by the religion itself to secure its spread. 

Paganism was modified by Christianity ; Christianity by paga- 
nism, * While Paganism however leaned for support on the 
learning of its philosophers, Christianity refused to rest otherwise— 
than on the inspiration of its fathers. The clergy, in whose support 
the temporal power was arrayed by the Emperor, would. brook 
no intellectual competition, It was thus that there came into 
‘prominence what were termed sacred and profane knowledge: 
thus there first came into presence of each other, remarks Draper, 
two ‘opposing parties, one relying on human reason as its guide, 

~ the other on revelation. Christianity from a religion had now 

~“ developed into an organized political system, under the counte- 

mmetance, Tlie sanctsen, and at length the power of the Romap Empire. 
Assuming the lost er abdicated sovereignty, it compressed the 
whole, says Dean Milman, into one system under a spistual_ 
dominion. The Papal, after some interval of disorganization, suc- 
ceeded the Imperial autocracy over the European world.” 

Up to this period, however, although the whole Christian system 
was still comprised in afew simple precepts and propositions, 
readily comprehended by all, efforts had already been made to 
render or reconcile ‘its doctrines in more apparent harmony with 
the teachings and decisions of philosophy. Nor was this strange. 
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* The conflict of Christianity 
with Judaism was, remarks Dean 
Milman, speaking of an earlier period, 


Heathen worship crept into the 
more gorgeous and imposing cere- 


a civil war; that with Paganism the 
invasion and conquest of a foreign 
territory.... When Christianity was 
in the ascendant, it might expel the 
deities of Paganism from some of 
the splendid temples, and convert 
them to ifs own use; though insen- 
sibly many of the usages of the 


monials of triumphant Christianity, 
though even many of the’ vulgar 
superstitions incorporated themselves 
with the sacred Christian associa- 
tions, all this reaction was long 
subsequent to the permanent es- 
tablishment of the new religion.— 
History of Christianity,—vol. 1., 
p 425, 
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Many of the early fathers had themselves been pagan philoso- 
phers before they were Christians, and would necessarily bring with 
them into Christianity some of the philosophical tenets and con- 
tentions of their particular sects.* In such portions of their 
works as are still extant we have ample evidence of this fact, and 
these serve as fair specimens of the ground taken'by the fathers 
generally for the existence and views of Christianity in their con- 
troversies with learned pagans of the day. One interesting 
extract, from the larger Apology of Justin Martyr, who had passed 
through the study of Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean and Platonic 
philosophy before embracing ChristianiWy, may, be quoted in 
extenso—a portion of it having already been given. 


“Why are Christians condemned merely for their name without inquiry 
whether they are malefactors? Let this be investigated: then punish the 
guilty, and let the innocent go free. The Christians are accused of atheism ; 
but unjustly. They worship God the Father, the Sen, and the prophetic or 
divine Spirit. They offer indeed no sacrifices, but they believe God requires 
none. Christians are ridiculed for expecting a kingdom of Christ, but unjustly. 
The kingdom which they expect is net an earthly kingdem ; if it were, how 
could they cheerfully meet death? Christianity is not so totally unlike 
everything believed by the pagans. The pagans expect a judgment after 
death, so do the Christians. The former make Rhadamanthus the Judge, 
the latter Jesus Christ. The pagans believe that many men were sons of 
Jupiter ; Christians believe that Jesus was the Son of God. The pagans 
assert that Avsculapius healed the sick in a wonderful manner: Christians 
assert the same of Christ, &c. The ground of this correspondence lies in this, 
that the demons, who are the authers of the pagan religions, and to whom 
the pagan worship is paid, copied beforehand the histopg.of Christ bro? 
to prejudice the truth. Yet they omitted to copy the Cross which is the 
appropriate sigu of the power of Christ (and thesis it is found indispen- 
sable in nature, e. g, in the yards of a ship). Also by the ascent’of Simon 
Magus to heaven, they sought to imitate the ascension of Christ, and since 
the Romans themselves have erected a statue to this Simon asa God, they 
should the more readily do the same to Christ. Christianity is ¢rue. This is 
demonstrable from the prophecies of the Old Testament, also the prophecies 
of Christ concerning his ascension te heaven, and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which have been fulfilled and prove the truth of Christianity. Christ 
is the Logos (the reason or intelligence) of which all men participate : so that - 
every one who had ever lived according to Logos (reason) was a Christian. 
The demons whose worship is prostrated py Christianity are the authors of 
the persecutions against Christians, +” j 


Upon that much vexed question, the nature of the Christianity 
personally professed by Constantine, it is not possible that we — 


* See Bain’s 


Mind and Body 
quoted ante. i 

The early fathers accepted Orien- 
tal and Greek ‘notions of transmi- 
grations and pre-existence ; or (like 
{Irenæus and Arnobius) made the 
immortality of the soul depend upon 
the will of God in his purposes for 


the salvation of wart of mankind, 
Both both theories describe in nearly 
the same terms the essence of Deity 
and the essence of the Soul. 

+ This summary is quoted from 
Mosheim’s Institutes of Heclesiastical 
History, Ancient and Modern. Trans- 
lator J, Murdock, D,D. vol. 1, p. 119. 
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should enter here. That the earlier laws merely recognized Chris- 
tianity as one of the legal forms by which the Divinity may be 
worshipped,* is a point, however, upon which all authorities of 
any value are apparently now agreed. ‘The syncretistic policy 
pursued, indeed, but recognised alike the paganism and Christianity 
of the age; and Constantine, the restorer of pagan temples: as of 
Christian shrines, was at the same time both Pontifex Maximus 
to the pagans and tbe recognised supreme head of the Christian. 
Church to the Christians. In the meantime, however, the doctrines 
of the Church were being gradually elaborated in the course of the 
strife o maintgined by its adherents. The Alexandrian 
philosophy, which had emerged from the contact of Judaism with 
Hellenic culture, had paved the way for the destructsin of the 
barriers which restricted the moral and religious life af the peo- 
ple and; Christianity had completed the work. + There was 
indeed an intimate and continuing connection between. them 
which is easily traceable in the Patristic philosophy of the; early: 
heads of the Christian Church. It was reserved, however, to the 
Council of Nice to give the earliest affirmative expression of ecclesi-, 
astical sanction to fundamental dogmas of the creed, the various 
dissenting opinions in regard to which were already distracting 
the Church. The aid of the civil power was at last thus invoked 
by Christianity to enforce its dictates. Pious enthusiasm could at: - 
length not only shape and expand, but enforce acceptation of 
its dggmas at will. Alexané@ria was destined to be the scene of the 
™irst open strugsłe ; though the internecine conflicts which had 
preceded had alrea@y torn and dismembered the Church Into 
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* Speaking of the Decree of Milan 
A.D. 313, issued in the joint names 
of Constantine and Licinius, Dean 
Milman remarks :— 

“« This divinilus, I conceive, was 
that equivocal term for tbe 
Supreme Deity admitted by the 
Pagan as well as the Christian.— Vol. 
2, note p. 90. 

+ “Monotheism as a world-reli- 
gion” (remarks Ueberweg) could 
only go forth from Judaism. The 
trmimph of Christianity was the 
triumph over polytheism, of the re- 
ligious idea of the Jewish people, 
stripped of its national limitations 
and softened and spiritualized.’ This 
triumph was completely analogous 
to that won by the Hellenic language, 
and by Hellenic art and science, in 
the kingdoms founded by Alexander 
the Great and afterwards reduced 


Nae ee 
ander Roman supremacy ; only that 
the struggle in the field of ‘religion 
was all the more severe ‘and weari- 
Some, as the elements of permanent 
waste which were contained in the 
Polytheistic religions were more nu- 
merous. When national exclusiveneéss 
had -once given way to, the active 
commerce of, nations and to the unity 
of the world-empire, it was neces-’ 
sary that in place of a plurality of 
forms of culture existing side, by side, 
one of them should gracmally ‘become 
dominant, Which was the strougest, 
most elevated or most developed. In - 
other words, that Greel language, art 
and science, Roman law, (and also 
for the West, the Roman linguage) 
and either Greco-Roman or the 
(universalized, denationalized) Jew- 
ish religion should become predomi- 
nang, 
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sects and factions almost innumerable. In the East, Draper justly 
observes, religious disputations have almost always turned on diver- 
sities of opinion respecting the nature and attributes of God ; in 
the West, on the relations and life’ of man, There were at this 
period sufficient subjects of strife. Fierce quarrels had arisen 
fot only respecting the Trinity but regarding the essence of 
God, the position of the Son, the nature of the Holy Spirit, 
and the influence of the Virgin Mary. The Bishop of Alexan- 
dria in treating of the doctrine of the Trinity had asserted the inse- 
oarable Unity of Substance (“being of one substance with the 
Father—”) an assertion which had’ affordedyto Ariys, a priest of 
that city, the opportunity of charging him with Sabellianism. 
Che anathema pronounced against Arius by the Nicene Council 
‘A. D. 325,) was duly confirmed by the Emperor, and followed 
oy a sentence excluding the former with all his adherents 
irom. all civil as well as ecclesiastical rights, and condemning 
him to banishment. * Had Arianism then prevailed, it is not 
improbable that all doctrines based upon the Divinity of 
hrist might virtually have been eliminated from the 
Shristian religion, and Christianity itself would at this early 
zeriod of its history, have been, reduced to a system whose 
uighest claims -où our. respect would have been derived 
rom the purer ethics, the more elevated theosophy, or the more 
spiritual worship which it inculcates as compared with the more 
uncient religions by which it had been preceded, and which it 
vas destined to supersede. To this period, it would*ippear, may be 
sorrectly assigned the concentration of interest pon theology. ‘To 
the fervid imagination of the East is due the incorporation of the 
intricate systems of dogma and mysticism with the purer morality 
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_* Broughton remarks however as 
‘ollows :—Arianism did not die with 
ts originator. His party continued 
till in great credit at court. Athan- 
sius was indeed recalled, and re-in- 
stated in his see; bub hè was soon 
‘emoved again, the imperial power 
naking and deposing bishops at will. 
(i short, this denomination continued 
with great lustre for 300 years, It 
was the reigning religion of Spain 
for above two centuries; ib was on 
the throne both in the Bastand West, 
it prevailed in Italy, France, Panno- 
nia, and Africa; and was not extir- 


pated till about the end of the eighth 


century. —( Broughton, Dictionary.) 
Arianism directly opposed the 

Trinitarian’ doctrine as contained in 

the Athanasian creed, viz, that a 


divine nature, or a divine person wag 
so united to the human body and 
soul of Jesus, as to form one person 
who is both God and man. It wag 
equally opposeil to the Sabellian doc- 


trine, . which went to affirm that 


Christ is tn all respects ihe same us 
the Father, only under a diferent 
name or that the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost are different names for 
the. same being, the only living awd 
true God; and to the modern Soci- 
nian, or Socinian-Unitarian view 
that Jesus of Nazareth is a proper 
human being, but the greatest of all 
the prophets of God.—Adam’s Reli- 
gious World ‘displayed. 

~ f See on this subject The An- 
cient British Church. W, L. Alex- 
ander, D.D., E.B.A.8, 
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of primitive Christianity, which so rapidly ensued. In the words 
of the author of “ Supernatural Religion, ”==with lamentable ras 
pidity the elaborate structuré of ecclesiastical Christianity, follow- 
ing stereotyped lines of human superstition, and deeply colored 
by Alexandrian philosophy, displaced the simple morality of Jesus. 
Doctrinal controversy which commenced amongst the very apostles 
has ever since divided the unity of the Christian body. The per- 
verted ingenuity of successive generations of churchmen has filled 
the world with theological quibbles, which have naturally. enough 
culminated of late in doctrines of Immaculate Conception and 
Papal Infallibijity.* ~$ “4 
Upon the vicissitudes of the long continued struggles of the 
Athanasian and Arian controversy, or the dissensions between Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria, it is impossible that we should dwell in. 
the limited space which remains ; and we must pass rapidly on to the 
rise of Muhammadanism. In a previous number of this Review, > 
this subject has been treated at considerable length ; by the present. 
writer it ‘will consequently be sufficient here, therefore, 
merely to quote as briefly as may be view from Draper's of 
its primitive character, which he contends is that which 
has long since been adopted by many competeut authorities, Sir 
William Jones, he observes, (following Locke) regards the maim 
point in the divergence of Muhammadanism from Christianity as 
consisting “in denying vehemently the character of our Saviour as 
the Son, and his equality &s God with the Father, of whose unity 
and attributes fff Mohammedans entertain and express the most 
awful ideas.” This“opinion has been largely entertained in Italy. 
“ Dante regarded Mohammed only as the author of a schism, 
and saw in Islamism only an Arian sect. In England, Whately 
views it as a corruption of Christianity. It was an offshoot of 
Nestorianism, and not until it had overthrown Greek Chris« 
tianity in many battles, was spreading rapidly over Asia and Africa, 
and had become intoxicated with its wonderful successes, did it 
repudiate its primitive limited intentions, and assert itself to “be 
founded on a separate and distinct revelation.” Within forty 


* Dean Milman makes the fol- ef Christian history. In the intoxi- 


Zowing just remarks upon this period. 
e “Tf Christianity was making such 
rapid progress in the conquest of the 
world, the world was making fearful 
reprisals on Christianity, by enlist- 
ing new passions and new interests 
in its cause. Religion surrendered it- 
self to an inseparable fellowship with 
those passions and interests. The 
more it mingles with human affairs, 
the more turbid becomes the stream 


cation of power, the Christian, like 
erdinary men, forgot his original 
character; and the religion of Jesus 
instead of diffusing peace and happi-* 
mess through society, might, to the 
superficial observer of human affairs, 
seem introduced only as a new ele- 
ment of discord and misery iuto the 
society of man.” i 
t No. CXXV. “Calcutta Review.” 
July 1876. Art ui, “ Muhammad,” 
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years of the death of Muhammad, the unity of God bad 
been enforced at the sword’s point in the greater part of Asia, 
Africa and Europe. The Pyrenees alone proved an obstacle 
which the Arab races were unable permanently to surmount, 
The death of Abder Rahman at the great battle between Tours 
and Poictiers ultimately decided the issue, “and compelled the 
Saracens to.finally recross the Pyrenees. It was however the institu- 
tion of polygamy, (in the opinion of Draper,) based upon the con- 
fiscation of the women in the vanquished countries, that secured 
for ever the Mohammedan rule. The children of these unions 
gloried in their descent ftom their conqueying fathers. No betters 
proof can be given of the efficacy of this policy than that which 
is furnished by North Africa. The irresistible effect of polygamy 
in consolidating the new order of things was remarkable. In 
little more than a single generation, the Khalif was in- 
formed. by his officers that the tribute must cease, for all the 
children born in that region were Mohammedans, and all spoke ` 
Arabic.” l i 

The influence of the Nestorians in Syria like that of the Jews 
in Egypt was however destined to exercise, during centuries of 
violence and barbarism, no unimportant influence in determining 
the direction of the conquerers’ minds towards philosophy and 
science, when the ferocious fanaticism of the Saracens was trans- 
formed into a passion for intellectual pursuits, The pre-existence 
of a natural aptitude of the Arab races for civilization may be 
admitted; yet that within lessless than half a camtury so remark-“"" 
able a change should be capable of accomplishment, is-in itself 
indicative of exceptional capacity which but required direction to 
effect its development. Spain, which for seven long centyries was 
subject to the sway of the Musalman sceptre, although of all 
the countries which owned the authority of the caliphs, the 
most remote from the seat of their empire, appears to have 
been the first in the cultivation and encouragement of science, 
Averroes, (Abul Walid, Mohammed Ibn Achmed, Ibn Roscha), 
translated and expounded Aristotle at Cordova. Benzaid and 
Abul-Mander wrote histories of their nation at Valencia; and 
even an Arabian encyclopedia was compiled under the direc- 
tion of Muhammad-Abu-Abdaliah at Granada. The works of 
Tbn-el-Beither on botany and lithology, the studies of Al-Rasi 
and Avicenna-in philosophy, and more particularly in medicine, 
‘and of Al-gazel and others gave an important impetus to the 
learning of the age. Rhetoric and poetry were attentively studied. 
Tt would be difficult to point out,” remarks Lockhart, “in the 
whole history of the world, a time or a country where the activity of 
the human intellect was more extensively, or usefully, or graces 
fully exerted, than in Spain when the Mussulman sceptre yet 
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retained any portion of that vigour which it had originally 
received from the conduct and heroism of Tarifa’ * | l 
In “the golden prime of the good Haroun Alraschid,” to every 
mosque was attached a school at which the Christian youth studied 
freely and honorably at the feet of Jewish physicians and 
Muhammadan philosophers. While in the Augustan age of Asiatic | 
learning which ensued during the Khalifate of Al-Mamun, 
Bagdad, the capital of the khalifate, became the cenire of science, 
the resort of all the learning of the time. The khalifs were patrons” 
of letters. Pilgrims docked to Bagdad, the central station of the 
caravan routes from Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, Persia and the West 
coast of Africa? and merchants sent their sons to travel under 
convoy, to visit distant cities, to attain instruction fram teachers 
eminent in science and art. A higher degree of civilization was 
thus attained than had ever before exjsted.f In letters, remarks 
. Diaper, the Saracens embraced every topic that can amuse or edify 
the mind. Science was cultivated after the manner of the Alexan-_, 
drian rather than the European Greeks, Jt mattered not im what 
country a man was born, nor what were his religious opinions, his 
attainment in learning was the only thing to be considered, 
According toa saying attributed to Al-mamun, “they are the elect 
of God, bis best and most useful servants, whose lives are devoted 
to the improvement of their rational faculties ; the teachers of 
wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators of this world, 
which without their aid woald again sink into ignorance and bar- 
we barism.” a 
Under the designation of Averroism the theories of emanation 
and absorption were however destined to come specially inte pro- 
miuence, and the advance from the anthropomorphic ideas~ 
of the nature of God, to the more philosophical conceptions-of 


cence and Keligien. 





* Ancient Spanish Ballads, Histori- and in its diffusion, While civiliza- 


cal and Romantic J. G. Lockhart, 
John Murray, Albermarle Street, Lon- 
don, 1842, 

t Oa this subject see Yeats’ 
Growth aril Viessitudes' of Commerce 
—also his Technical History of Com- 
Merce; | 

“ Arab commerce also in the mid- 
dlo ages attained great magnitude, 


The Arabs possessed for a time the` 


entire maritime commerce of the 
Mediterranean, . . . A com- 
munity of language throughout 
their possessions in Europe, Asia 
and. Africa promoted social inter- 


_ course ... Their prosperity surpassed’ 


that of the aucieuts both in its extent 


tion was barely kept alive by the 
monks in Germany, Gaul and Britain, 
and the inhabitants were in a state 
of rude poverty: treasures of gold and 
silver, works of art, and splendid 
palaces abounded in the cities of the 
Arabs, thus realizing in a great degree 
the marvels of Arabian fiction. 
Jewish, Persian and Spanish scholars 
were welcoméd at the courts of the, 
Caliphs. The writings ef the Greek 
philosophers were translared and éagers 
ly read; astronomy and chemistry 
were studied, aud itis to the Arabs we 
owe our numerical syscem and the 
science of algebra.” 
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the Indian theology, hed paved the way for what is termed the 
second conflict of Science with Religion, that respecting the nature 
of the soul. With Averroes who died in 1198, Arabian philo- 
sophy had been extinguished, and liberal culture sunk under the 
exclusive rule of the Koran and of dogmatics, Before his death 
he had been accused of cultivating the philosophy and ‘science of 
antiquity to the prejudice of the Muhammadan religion, was rob- 
` bed of his dignities and banished to Elisana (Lucena).* Aver- 
roism, contends Draper, is nothing but. philosophical Islamism ; it 
was introduced into Europe by the Spanish Arabs. Into Italy, 
Germany, France and England it silently made its way. Upon the 
overthrow of the Arabian dominion in Spain, the papacy first 
undertook its more serious efforts for its forcible suppression. 

Space will not permit that we should closely trace or follow the 
interesting history of the various theories of the soul held in the 
earlier ages:; and those desiring to pursue further this branch of 
our subject, are referred to the comprehensive and able sketches of 
Professor Bain from which we have already quoted, + and we must 
press on to the highest stage of the development of the scholastic 
philosophy which was headed by Thomas Aquinas (a pupil of 
Albertus Magnus) which took place in the thirteenth century, and 
of whom it has been affirmed by Ueberweg, that he effected the 
most perfect accommodation that was possible of the Aristotelian 
philosophy to ecclesiastical orthodoxy, while he yet distinguished 
the specifically Christian and ecclesiastical doctrines of revelation, 
from those doctrines which could he possibly justified on 
rational grounds, His conceptions in regar® to the soul touched 
(according to Bain) the utmost limit of abstraction in the line of 

‘dualism. Repudiating the Platonic doctrine of pre-existence, he 

- maintained the immortality of the soul as flowing from its imma- 
teriality. The soul is pure form, entirely without matter, 
€ Matter perishes through being separated from its form; but it 
is impossible that form should be separated from itself; wherefore 
it'is impossible that existing form should cease to have being.” 


* Ueberweg. Strato, the prevailing view was that 
+ The course from Aristotle to all Form is imminent°in matter. 
Aquinas is thus given by Bain asa Alexander, the Aphradisian, ascribes 
summary from Ueberweg :— to Deity, but to Deity only, a tran- 
“€ Aristotle regarded as form (hiy scendental existence free from mateer 
highest abstraction and antithesis toy and yet individual ; he makes the hu- 
matter) immaterial, and yet indivi-} man soul depend entirely on matter 
iiel, the Deity, and the active Vous for its individual existence. The 
orfntellect—the only immortal part | later commentators, given over to Neo- 
of the human soul ; leaving uncertain, Platonism, as Themistius, assert the 
the relation between this immortal human Nous to have the same inde- 
Nous and the mortal compound off pondent and individual existence as 
soul and body. Among his imme- the Deity, and on this side Thomas 
diate followers, Dicsarchus and Aquinas ranges himself.” 
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To revert however to the conflict which was involved in the 
spread and inculcation of the doctrines of Averroism. The union of 
Chueh and State instituted by Constantine, but more fully deve- 
loped under the tyranny of Theodosius, (in itselfas we have seen 
a relic of Paganism,) had practically never ceased, and this co-ope- 
ration and amalgamation of the .secular with the ecelestasticat 
powér, has enabled the latter at various periods of the world’s 
History. fo attempt the forcible and arbitrary suppression of ad- ~ 
vanced thought in a manner which would otherwise have been ` 
incapable of accomplishment. It was reserved to Innocent IV. to 
establish in the mediaval ages the special and terrible tribunal of 
the Inquisition, (a general and papal tribunal distinct from the 
previous tribunals of the Bishops, and the subtle brain of Torque- 
mada, the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, was called into requisition 
to invent tortures sufficiently horrible to eradieate the fast-spread- 
ing heresies of Averroism, deemed dangerous to the stability of 
the Church, * ‘and to aid the stern relentless measures of extermie 
nation, which led to the ultimate overthrow of Averraism in Eu- 
rope and the expulsion of the Jews and Moors from Spain. + 
The writings of Averroes, however, “had been made known to 
Christian Europe by the translation of- Michael Scott in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, but long before his time, the litera- 


* Yet in the chronicles of Spain, 
Down the. dark pages rans this stain, 
And nought can wash them white aggin, 
So fearfiil is the tragedy. 
¥ 1 ? 





tholomew’s) at which Charles IX. per- 
scnally assisted, 10,000 were killed. 
The“i'e Deum was ordered to be sung 
in the chapel of the Vatican, and a 
Papal Bull directed a Jubilee to be 
held throughout France(7th December 
1512) in commemoration: “of the., 
happy success of the King” against 
his heretic subjects, In Queen Mary’s ` 


# "æ * * 
And Torquemada’s name, with clouds o’ercast, 
Looms in the distant landsca®e of the past, 
Like a burnt tower upon a blackened heath. 
Lit by the fires of burning woods beneath ! 
LONGFELLOW 
+ Llorente, the historian of the 


Inquisition, computes that Torque- 


mada and his , collaborators in the 
course of 18 years, burnt at the stake 
10,220 persons, 6,860 in effigy, and 
punished otherwise 97,821. Draper. 
' The following excerptregarding per- 
secutions for religious belief is not 
uninterestigg or uninstructive. 
Grotius computes that in the per- 
secutions'’of Charles V., no less than 
100,009 persons perished at the hands 
of*the executioner. In the Nether- 
lands alone, after the promulgation of 
the edict against reformers, 50,000 
persons were hanged, beheaded, buri- 
ed alive, or burned. During the 
yeign of Philip IT., the Duke of Alva 
boasted that in 9 years his execution- 
ers had destroyed 36,000 in the Low 
Countries. 
Ai the Massacre of Paris Gt. Bar- 


reign there were executed in Eng- 
land at the stake, one archbishop, 
4 bishops, 21 ministers and nearly 309 
persons, In 1640 papal bigotry oc- 
casione the butchery m Ireland of 
49,000 protestants; while Louis XIV. 
(the most Christian Kiag and the 
Eldest Son of the Church) starved a 
million Huguénots at home and sent 
anothor million grazing in foreign 
éountries, &c. | 

As the author of “Supernatural 
‘ Religion” justly observes, “Have thgri 
thounsands who have heen consigned 


fio the stake by the Christian Church 


herself, for persisting in. asserting 
what she has denounced as damn- 
able heresy, proved the correctness 
of their views by their suffering and 
death? See vol. 1, p.198 
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ture of the West, like that of Asia, was full of these ideas. We 
have seen how broadly they were set forth by Erigena. The 
Arabians, from their first cultivation of philosophy, had been 
infected by them ; they were current in all the colleges of the three 
khalifates. Considered not as a mode of thought, that will sponta- 
neously occur to all men ata certain stage of intellectual deve- 
lopment, but as having originated with Aristotle, they continually 

‘found favor with men of the highest culture. We see them in 
Robert Grostete, in Roger Bacon and eventually in Spinoza. 
Averroes’ was not their inventor, he merely gave them clearness 
and expression. The Lateran Councilyg of 1812, condemned 
the abettors of the doctrine of the eternity of matter and the 
unity of human intellect as heretics and infidels. Foremost 
among the abbettors (according to Dante) of this school of philo- 
sophers ‘in Italy, embracing as it did the most powerful repre- 
sentatives of the Ghibelene party and denounced by the Church 
as a school of epicureans and atheists, was the Emperor Frederick 
TI., the patron of the Arabian scholars, described by Macaulay as 
the ablest and most accomplished of the long line of German 
Cæsars. He was however destined to be unsuccesful in bis conflict 
with the papacy, and with him these doctrines were for the time 
suppressed inthe West. Medicines, Arabic philosophy, Averroism, 
astrology and infidelity, it has been remarked, had early in the 
middle ages become synonymous terms, owing to the fact that 


the Averroistic school, the most decide opponent of the scholastic__ 


system in its relation to theology, was mainly cOmposed. of physi- 
cists and naturalists.* Freedom of thougl®& is not however to 
be stamped out in blood, and the marvellous and unscrupulous 
dexterity and ability which had facilitated the encroachments in 


* See an Historical Sketch of 


Modern Philosophy in Italy. By 
Vicenzo Botta, PH. D. 

“ As a promoter of freedom in phi- 
losophy as ‘well as in political science, 
Dante stands pre-eminent in the his- 
tory of hiscountry (1265-1321). He 
was the first to construct a philoso- 
phical theory on the separation of 
the State from the Church in his De 
Monarchia, in which he advocateh 
the independence of the civil powe 
from allecclesiastical control: he also 
optiosed the papal power in immortal 
strains in his Divina Commedia ; and 
under the popular symbols of the 
age, strove to enlarge the idea of 
Christianity far beyond the limits 
to which it was confined by the 
scholastics, Petrarch (1304-74) bold- 


4 


ly attacked scholasticism in every 
form, denounced the church of Rome 
as the impious Babylon which has lost 
all. shame and all truth, “with his 
frieud Boccaccio, devoted himself to 
the publication of ancient MSS. and 
labored throughout his life to excite 
among his contemporaries an enthu- 
siasm for classic literature. His 
works De vera Sapientia, De Remedis 
Utriusque Fortune, De Vita Solitarea, 
De VContemptu Mundi, blending Plato- 
nic ideas with the doctrines of Cicero 
and Seneca, were the first philosophi- 
cal protest against the metaphysical 
subtilties of his age. Thus the fathers 
of Italian literature were .also the 
fathers of the revolution which gave 
birth to modern philosophy.” Zhe 
Age of the Renaissance. p. 262, 
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the Western world of the ecclesiastical upon the civil power, wa 

destined to receive a check, (from which it is only now 
recovering) in the Reformation ; ; which, towards the close of 
the middle ages at length burst the bonds of papal supremacy, 
and inflicted a formidable blow upon the papal aggression and 
ower. At the close of the struggle, it was found that Northern 
Europe was lost to Roman Christiamity. Over the slow growth of 


mediaval mysticism in the 14th and 15th centuries in Germany, it _ 


is impossible that we should linger (although its influence upon the 
further development of science, down to the most recent times, 
is strongly aud ably con(gnded for by Lassen) * and it is necessary 
that we should bring our remarks to a conclusion. 

Whatever may be the point of view from which we may be 
disposed to regard the continued aggressive advancement of the 
Church of Rome in the present day there is one fact which must 
be patent to all and cannot indeed fudiciously be ignored, nor will 


it admit of denial ; namely, that the great principle of the Re-. - 


formation has not prevailed to shake the wide-spread attachment to 
the system of religion “ which has its home in Italy, and its seat 
on the seven hills” ; and we have had significant demonstration 
of this fact afforded us in the recent: appointments in the Romish 
hierarchy, both in the Old World and in the New, We cannot, 
therefore, but be of opinion that our author has perhaps rendered 
somewhat scant Justice to the vast efforts made at internal puri- 
fication within the Church herself, from timeto time, but parti- 
““cularly about thisqeriod when thoroughly aroused to a seuse of 
impending danger by®the secessions of the reformation. As has 
more justly been ur ged by Macaulay, two reformations were indeed. 
actually im progress i at the same period, the one external of doctrine, 
the other internal of manners and discipline ; and whilst the former 
was being rapidly pushed forward m the North of Europe the 
the latter was evincing an almost parallel vigor and activity in 
the South. The profound policy of the Church of Rome which 
has ever been “the very master-piece of human wisdom, 
was in fact fully equal to the occasion when once awake- 
ned to full perception of the seriousness of the crisis. In the 
Bologna commission, nominated by Paul IJI. to search out the 
abuses of the Church, and of which Cardinals Caruffa, Contarine, 
Pole and Sadolet were the recognistd heads, we have evidence of 


this fact, whether or not it be trudas has been urged as opposed | 
to the sincerity of the movement, that on Caruffa’s advancement tõ 


the Papal throne, (as Paul IV.) Re was the first to place-his own 
advice in the Expurgatory Index, or that Pius II. when he attained 
a like dignity strongly censured thy | liberal opinions to which he had 





— 








* See. pp. 467. et on 


“a 
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given expression when simply Æueas Sylvius. In the view of 
Macaulay, at this epoch in fact the whole spirit of the Church of 
„Rome underwent a change. From the halls of the Vatican to the 
most secluded hermitage of the Appenines, the great revival was 
everywhere felt and seen. All the institutions "anciently devised 
$ for the propagation and defence of faith were furnished up and 
made efficient. Fresh engines of still. more formidable power 
- were constructed. Every where old religious communities were 
remodelled and new religious communities called into existence. 
Within a year of the death of Leo the order of Camaldoli was 
purified, The Capuchins restored the olde Franciscan discipline, 
the midnight prayer and the life of silence. The Barnabites and 
the society of Somasca devoted themselves to the relief and educa- 
tion of the poor. Tothe Theatine order a still higher interest be- 
longs.: Its great object was the same as that of our early 
Methodists, namely tosupply the deficiencies of our parochial Clergy. 
> The Church of Rome, wiser than the Church of England, gave coun- 
tenance to the good work. In the great Catholic Teaction Ignatius 
Loyola indeed bore much the same part as that of Luther in the 
Protestant movement, In the “ order of Jesus was concentrated 
the quintessence of the Catholic spirit,” and the history of the 
order of the Jesuits whose . members were termed in the Bull 
ea eee ous towers necessary to the laboring 
e history of the great Catholic reaction. 

Macaulay, “of the day on which Luther 

f Leo before the gates” of Wittenberg, 

its highest ascendancy, an. ascendancy 

s never since regained.” On the other 

gory VII, down to that of Pius IX., whose 

-constituted the Romish hierarchy in 

Jne almost unbroken chain of progressive 

That such has beeù equally the case 

td be futilè to attempt to plead. In 

the Revolution, 161s now réalized there 

mt change over the whole temper of the 

1 to religious thought. With ft, as has 

been justly observed by an able modern historian, modern 
, England begins. “Influences, which had up to this time moulded 
our history, the theological influence of the reformation, the 
nonarchical influence of the new ingship, the feudal influence of 
the Middle Ages, the yet earlier influence of tradition and custom, 
suddenly lost power over the minds of men, We find ourselves 
all af once among the great od en of thought and activity 






which have gone on widening andfdeepening from that time to. 
this. The England around us is our own England, an England 
‘whose chief forces are industry and science, the love of popular 
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freedom and of law; an England which presses steadily forward 
to a larger social justice and equality, and which tends more and 
more to bring every custom and tradition, religious, intellectual, 
and political, to the test of pure reason. Between modern- 
thought, or some at léast of its more important sides, and the 
thoughts of men, before the Restoration, there isa great gulf fixed. 
* * From that time to this, whatever differences there may 
have been as to practical conclusions drawn from them, there has. 
’ been a substantial agreement as to the grounds of our political, 
our social; our intellectual, and our religious life.” 
From the expsring ciWlization of ancient Rome to its resurrec- 
tion and restoration in Italy in the fifteenth century, there may 
be witnessed a long period of slumber and darkness. In the 
latter part of the sixteenth and the earlier portion of the seven- 
teenth century, may be traced the earliest inceptions, amongst 
English minds, of unbiased original investigation in the higher 
fields of thought; the commencement in fact of emancipation~ 
-from old ‘restraints and prejudices: and though there might 
be some danger inherent in the rapidity with which vast changes 
in the currents of human thought so quickly ensued, we cannot 
but recognise that the latter have, in our own day directly led 
up to, and resulted in, the gradual exchange of the generalisa- 
tions of science for the old empiricism, which for so many cen- 
' turies barred the road to all farther progress of - 
race. 
=> 


Š  Wiram. B. Birce 
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Art. V.—THE WASTES AND WATERWAYS OF 
-S CHITTAGONG. 

HITTAGONG, as a land of tea and tobacco, has of late years 
been rising into importance. The rich allavial soil of the 
narrow valleys, with which both the Chittagong and Arracan Hill 
*Tracts-are intersected, has been found well-suited to the growth of 
tobacco The Chittagong district has shown such progress in tea 
cultivation as to leave no doubt that it possesses great capabilities 
in that direction. There are still many prts, adifiirably suited to 
the growth of the tea plant, where as yet no pioneering planter has 
penetrated. Especially is this the ease in the low, forest-covered 
hills, which now. present an almost impassable barrier between the 
head-quarters of the Cox's Bazar subdivision, in the Chittagong 
» district, and the head-quarters of the conterminous subdivision of 
Mangdu, in the district of Akyab. That portion of the Chittagong 
district is as wild, as unopened, as uncivilised, as sparsely populated, 
as unbridged, unroaded, and uncanaled, as it was when. upwards of 
a hundred years ago, it first fell under British rule. For the most 
part, it wears to-day the mask of a dreary, forest-covered waste. 
But, beneath the forest tree and jangle, its virgin soil contains the 
germs of great wealth. It wants but a little Government fostering 
and the energy of a few British plantew to turn it into a land flow- 

ing with milk and honey. = e 
The northern boundary of the Cox’s Bazaresubdivision lies some 
forty miles south of the town of Chittagong. The subdivision 
¥extends thence nearly a hundred miles southward, being a narrow 
strip of alluvial soil intersected by low hills and backed by the 
low mountain ranges, which, running parallel to the sea face, form 
the base of the lofty watershed which separates Ava from Chittagong. 
The southernmost part of the subdivision is a narrow, hilly strip 
of ‘land, some four mules broad and thirty miles long, cleft from the 
mainland by the waters of the Naaf—a broad estuary. To the éast 
of the’ Naaf marches the Mangdu subdivision of the Akyab district. 
Although tea cultivation has of late years spread greatly in the 
northern portion of the Chittagong district, the difficulties of com- 
munication which exist in the CY\x’s Bazar subdivision, have caused 
planters, with the exception off one enterprising individual, to 
P shun that locality, Yet, by reasdh of its more favorable rainfall, it 
may be said to possess advantag{s for tea cultivation superior to 
those of which the northern portida of the district can boast. The 
road cess, which is now being intioduced in the Chittagong district, 
will ensure the gradual improvenfent of communications, but there 
is such an absence of roads and they are so, much wanted on al 
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sides that, for many years to come, it will be impossible with the 
most careful husbanding of resources to complete even the more 
important of the main routes in the more populous parts of the 
district. 

Save natural waterways, the Cox’s Bazar subdivision is unpierced 
by a single route along which trade can find its way. ‘Those i 
waterways are the rivers Mátámori, Bágkbáli, and Rezu, which, $ 
debouching from the hills in the order named, (the Mátámorí 
being the ‘most northern) intersect the subdivision on their 
way to the sea, They maintain a distance of about twenty miles 
from each other, and are separated by low forest-covered hills, at 
the base of whTch on either side is to be found a margin, some two 
or three miles broad, of rice fields gently sloping to the river. 
These - rivers being unconnected, boais passing from one to 
another have to put out to sea. The coast, where unshelter- 
ed by islands, lies exposed to the full force of the monsoon; 
and, save for a very small portion of the year, navigation .for 4 
country boats along its face is almost as impossible as it is unsafe, 
Even at the quiet time of the year, boats often have to lie for days 
at the river mouth and wait for a specially favorable opportunity. 
To the south, the subdivision has the Naaf estuary, which, down as 
far as the head-quarters of the Mangdu subdivision, on the opposite 
shore, can be used by ordinary country boats for a considerable portion 
of the year. But the trade of this part being mostly towards the 
town of Chittagong, boats ¢aden with rice, the main item of export, 
or with salt, themain item of import, have to face the open sea and 
round the Teknaaf gromontory, in which the narrow peninsula of 
the Cox’s Bazar subdivision terminates. This is at all times_a 
hazardous, and at most times an impossible, undertaking for small 
craft, for it means a two-days run without the chance of a harbour 
of refuge should a blow come on. 

As for roads, there are practically none in the subdivision, In 
the fine weather the sea beach aftards, throughout the greater part 
of the length of the subdivision, a passage for foot travellers, Jt is 
by this route that the majority of the fifty thousand men travel, who 
annually.leave the Chittagong district for three or four months to 
help the Arracanese in ploughing and reaping, or the Akyab mer- 
chants in their godowus. A short,road of ten miles runs east from 
the head-quarters of the subdivigon to Ramu, where is situated . 
the one tea garden, a considerabge Mugh and Bengali town, and a 
Telegraph office. This road is,flhowever,-to a great extent -wi-“ 
bridged, and is impassable in thd rains, 

But the subdivision does boas} the remnants of a road, running 
north and south, which, even infits ruins, dwarfs to insignificance 
the tracks furnished by our engfneers of to-day. During the first 
Burmese war there sprang into existence, probably under the 
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auspices of forced labour, a road, which, judging from’ its mut 
lated carcase, must indeed have been a mighty work. Secornin 
to search for a gap through which to creep, it flung itself o 
the low hills through which’ it had to pass, and, declining i 
climb, it clove them “with deep broad, cuttings, which the cor 
tinued action of hill torrents on the sides and roadway he 
not yet made useless for foot or horse traffic. It traverse 
the valley land on either bank of the rivers with embani 
ments ten feet high and roadways thirty feet broad. Thoug 

“Hoods and rains have, for the most part, hacked and overthrow 
these great works to ‘the verge of obliteration, a happy accider 
has here and there left them still showir some semblance of the 
former selves, The remains are now, however, useless except ¢ 
affording to troops of foot travellers a track through the fore: 
wilds. The solitary traveller finds his passage barred by the risk 
and fears of a long unbroken solitude. ri a 

Such, then, are the means of cornmunication existing in th 
Cox’s Bazar subdivision. It follows that, except along the rive 
valleys, the population must be very scanty and-cultivation almo: 
absent. ‘True, here and there, midway between the rivers, ther 
is a lonely village around which there has been some breaking u 
of the soil, But these isolated settlers wage an unequal and dis 
couraging strugg.e. The loss of the humble conveniences ¢ 
their ordinary ‘life, the lack of markets for their produce, an 
the. encroachments of wild animalsgmake them dispirited an 
irresolute. The toil and risk of long and lonely journeys, and th 
small driblets in which, at a great expendiure of time, they ca 
carry their produce to market, debar them from  extendin 
cultivation beyond that which is sufficient for their immediat 
wants. There are, consequently, large areas fit for rice cultiva 
tion, which are yet uncultivated. Still larger areas fit for te 
cultivation, and as yet untouched, await the coming of Britis 
enterprise. 

* When to these considerations it is added that a large portion < 
the Cox’s Bazar subdivision is an estate in the immediate possessio. 
of Government, it will be easy to understand that some Goverr 
ment outlay on opening up routes for traffic would bring in a ric 
return. Under such influencés, it may safely be concluded, tha 
much land would be reclaimed Yor the cultivation of rice and tg: 
Tea gardens and hamlets would|call into existence the civilisatio: 
and markets necessary for the }upply of their wants, The mos 
beneficial and most feasible schbme for opening up these back 
ward parts would be a naviggble canal, which, connecting th 
several rivers by traversing th intervening wastes, would termi 
nate, on the south, in the Naa estuary, and, on the north, woul 
be in communication with the tdwn of Chittagong. The souther: 
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part of the Chittagong district and the northern part of Akyab 
would -thus be linked by a series of sheltered waterways to the 
civilisation of Bengal, of which the town of Chittagong may now 
be said to be the most southern out-post. A cheap aud sheltered 
water route, uniting the two civilisations of Bengal and Burma, 
could not fail to benefit both provinces. The direct benefit which 
would accrue to the wastes traversed by such a canal, would be re- 
presented by the whole difference between savagery and civilisation. 

Trade between the conterminous districts of Chittagong an 
Akyab is now almost wholly confined to the seaborne traffic ~ 
their capitals. What is wanted is a route between those 
centres of commtrce whi®h shall be possible at all or most times 
of the year to a smaller, ruder, and more fragile kind of craft 
than that whieh alone can brave the dangers of the sea:—a route 
which shall at the same time communicate its civilising influences 
to the broad wastes of Southern Chittagong and Northern 
Akyab, by peopling and reclaiming those virgin regions which so 
long have stood aloof from contact with the world, 

The Mátámori river—the most northern in the Cox’s Bazar 
subdivision—-is already placed by a navigable canal in direct 
communication with the river Karnaphuli at Chittagong. The 
effect of that canal in stimulating trade, the spread of cultiva- 
tion, and the opening out of tea gardens has been marked. Owing 
to the direct and cheap communication thus afforded, and 
the ready market for surplus supplies thus placed within easy 
reach, rice is generally more than twenty per cent. dearer to the 
north of the M4tamow than it is farther south, where surplus stocks 
are in some places almost unsaleable, l l 

The mouth of the Mátámori is about fifteen miles north of 
the mouth of the Bégkhéli river, on the left bank of which stands 
the head-quarters of the Cox’s Bazar subdivision. But the inter- 
mediate space would scarcely need a canal, for the islands of 
Moiscal and Kutubdea so shelter the narrow channel which con- 
nects the mouths of the two rivers, that 1t can be traversed by all 
boats in the quiet season, and by fair-sized boats in stormy weather. 
Nor does this channel involve a circuitous route, as the Bágkbáli, 
for its last ten miles runs almost dde north, and so forms a direct 
continuation of the channel. l 

«lhe line of canals, by whichfthe mouth of the Mátámori 
is connected with the Karnaphulfat Chittagong, is maintained at 
the cost of the district road fund, fo the credit of which is passed- 
year by year, the amount for Which the farm of the canal tolls 
is sold. The income thus realis leaves a handsome nett sur- 
plus to the credit of the road find. The canals have been con- 
structed on a cheap but efficacious method, and, except. during period- 
ical closures necessitated for the cldarance of the silt, which, owing 
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to the absence of locks, finds its way into the canals, the traffic on 
them is brisk throughout the year. The tidal creek which runs 
north from the mouth of the Mátámori has been joined by a 
short cutting to the tidal creek which runs south from the river 
Sangu, a river running from east to west about twenty miles 
north of the Mátámori. The Sangu is then crossed, and a 
tidal creek running northwards is entered and followed for some 
fifteen miles, where, by a cutting a few miles long, it is joined 
to a tidal creek running south-east from the Karnaphuli at a 
point just opposite the town of Chittagong, wae stands on the 
right, or northern, bank of that river. 

“What is left to be done in order to afford a’ safe and cheap 
water route for country boats and country produce, between the 
civilisation of Burma and the eivilisation of Bengal is, to connect 
the tidal waters of the river Bagkhdali with the tidal waters of the 
river Rezu, and those of the Rezu with the estuary of the 
Naaf. Local rumour has it that, several years ago, a survey for 
some such route was suddenly commenced and as‘suddenly given 
up before completion. Records of such a survey were searched 
for in the local offices, but were not forthcoming. The wild woods- 
men, whom I met as "I followed the path through the forest, and 
an intelligent headman of a village, were my first and last infor- 
mants on the subject. ‘Their story ran, that years ago they had 
attended on a strange Babu accompanied by a strange instrument, 
but whence he came or whither he wefit they knew not. He had 
spoken to them of the probability of a canal ; Some of the village 
headmen had agreed to supply labour ; ant there, so far as they 
knew, the matter had begun and ended. 

Following the Bágkháli for about ten miles from its mouth 
upwards, one travels almost due south, and then, quitting the 
main stream and turning a point to the east of south, one follows 
the course of a small hill affiment, This is for a short way tidal, 
and then dwindles into a small rivulet. After passing through 
two miles of gently sloping xice land, the bounds of cultivation 
are crossed and the forest is entered. The stream, which becomes 
much swollen during the rainy season, bas already cut for itself, 
through the low hilis, a deep and, in many places, broad ravine. 
For the purposes of a canal this would have to be much deepened 
and widened. The supply of\fresh water thus afforded world 
.do much, if carefully husbaad¥d in the canal, towards supple- 
menting any deficiency midway Between the meeting of the tides. 
The cutting through the hills fwould not be a work of any véry 
great difficulty or expense, for effen at the apex of the: low water- 
shed which, reached after pas#ing through some three miles of 
forest, separates the valleys of he Baghkali and the Rezu, the 
excavation would hardly excee¢ forty. feet in depth, even if the 
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level of the canal throughout the cutting were not raised by lors. 
Whether the supply of water afforded by the hill streams 
would be sufficient to admit of this latter course being adopted is 
doubtful. 

Passing over the watershed, an affluent of the Rezu is imme- 
diately struck. It runs south, through two miles of forest and 
then through some two miles of rice land, until it reaches the Rezu, 
At this point the waters are tidal. Thus the connecting link 
between the tidal waters of the Rezu and the Bagkhali “would 
be about nine miles in length,—I write from memory more than 
a year old, and iy all degails may not, be quite accurate,—while 
the Bagkhali extremity would have to be deepened for some 
further distauce. | | 

The Rezu once reached, its course must be followed in a 
south-westerly direction for three miles, to a point where it receives 
a considerable affluent from the south. This affluent must 
be followed in a south-easterly direction for some five miles, 
throughout which it isa broad tidal stream. It then takes an easter- 
ly bend towards its source in the hills, and so must be quitted. 
But only six miles are now left before the waters of the broad 
Naaf estuary are reached. The land through which this portion 
of the canal would run is mostly a low-lying swamp, the natural 
ontlet from which to the south has gradually become blocked 
by fallen timber and accumulated forest debris, This land, if 
drained by a canal, would bêcome valuable. 

If sach an undeftakiug as has been proposed were limited to a 
` work of the size necessary for country boats, its cost would not 
be great, while the gain in revenue from reclamatious would by itself 
be considerable. The great stimulus given to trade and agriculture 
in the parts through which it would pass, as well as along the 
shores of the Naaf, would be a result equally profitable to the 
State and beneficial to its subjects. The districts of Akyab and 
Chittagong, now, in spite of their conterminous boundaries, 
almost complete aliens, would become knit together by the bouds 
of trade and mutual intercourse. 

But, ha¥ing brought those regions into communication with the 
civilisation and trade of the local capitals, it would become all the 
more necessary to supply an imp rtant link still missing in the 
chain of water-ways, which shouldfconnect the town of Chittagong 
and all south of it with the qfber eastern districts of Bengal 
and with Calcutta. £ 

Chittagong is situated about tef. miles from the mouth of the 
river Karnaphbuli, which here rung almost due south, leaving but a 
narrow strip of land between its channel and the sea-board. Boats 
journeying northwards from Chittagong have now to procced 
down the Karnaphuli to its. mouth, and then, after rounding 
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a very exposed and dangerous promontory, to traverse the 
open sea for some twenty miles before they gain the shelter 
afforded by the island of Sandwip. The difficulties of this journey 
oppose a great obstacle to communication between Chittagong 
and Hastern Bengal by the cheap and popular medium of country 
boats. Even in the quiet wiater months, such craft have to wait 
under the lee of Sandwip or within thé bar of the Karnaphuli, 
„and watch for a favourable day for the run, while at all other 
seasons they dare not attempt the passage. 

One means of remedying this defect would be the re-alignment 
and opening of an old, silted-up channel,gseven giles in length, 
which cuts the narrow neck of land lying between the town of 
Chittagong and the sea coast. Starting from Chittagong and. 
running north-west it comes out on the sea face some eight miles 
south of the island of Sandwip. This would mitigate, without 
entirely removing, the present difficulty, for there would still 

» remain eight miles of open sea before the shelter of Sandwip 
could be reached, If this canal, instead of falling into the sea 
av that poiut, were carried ten miles farther north into the large 
tidal channel at Kumeria, whence a Government ferry now 
regularly plies to Sandwip, the difficulty would be entirely over- 
come. A sheltered water route, safe for large country boats 
at almost all times of the year, could in this manner be provided, 
Chittagong and Akyab would then be connected by a strong bond 
with Dacca, Goalundo, Calcutta, aud thé rest of the Indian world. 
From tidal water at Chittagong to tidal water"at Kumeria, the 
country along the sea face is a level plain, and presents no 
engineering difficulty. 

The peculiar configuration of the Chittagong district would de- 
maud still another navigable canal before its water-routes could be 
said to have attained to a fair degree of sufficiency. Fifty miles north 
of Chittagong town lies the river Fenny, which separates Chittagong 
district, with its peculiarities of land-tenure, language, and hill ranges 
from the rest of Eastern Bengal. Throughout these fifty miles 
there runs north and south, a range of hills, low at the extremities 
and rising to their greatest altitude, just midway, in “the peak 
of Chandranath, which marks the respectable height of 1,200 feet, 
To the east of this range lie the thanas of Raojan, Hathazari, 
and Fattickcherry. To the we of it, along the seaface, lie 
the long narrow thanas of Kumea and Mirkeserai. The former 
have no direct access to the lattfr, save through one or two hill 
passes, which are very difficult fdr foot passengers and practicably 
impossible for anything else. ‘Tlfanas Raojan and Hátházári lie 
along the north bank of the rivpr’ Karnaphuli, and, by means 
of it and its- important affluenti from the north, by name the 
Halda, which is tidal and navigable to their northern boundary, 
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possess ample means of water communication with the town of 
Chittagong. But when the more northern thama of Fattick- 
cherry is reached, it is found to be far less advantageously situated. 
It embraces an area thirty miles long from north to south, and 
several miles broad. No portion of it, except its extreme south, which 
is touched by the tidal waters of the Halda, and its extreme north, 
which rests on the Fenny, is possessed of navigable waterways. 
The tolerable fair weather road which runs from Chittagong town, | 
northward, through thana Hathazari, at present stops “five miles” 
after it has passed the southern boundary of thana Fattickcherry. 
Cultivation is egneral for those five miles, for the next ten. miles 
it gradually yields to undrained swamps and jungle-covered 
wastes. Thence, through the fifteen miles which have to be 
passec before the narrow margin of cultivation on the banks of 
the Fenny is reached, there is scarcely any population or any 
cultivation, Much of this region is very suitable to tea culti- 
vation, but at present it holds only one isolated garden, and that, -4 
owing to the absence of land or water communication, does 
not seem to thrive, 

» The reclamation of the broad wastes of thana Fattickcherry 
could only be effected by the opening of a navigable water-route 
throughout its length, from the tidal waters of the river Halda 
xœ the tidal waters ‘of the river Fenny. The length of such a 
sanal would be about thirty miles. Several large hill streams 
ran north and south thfoughout this distance. They would: 
iupply ample water for a canal. None af the land traversed 
ies very high, and®a system of locked reaches weuld probably 
‘ender any heavy. excavation unnecessary. 

Tbe route thus afforded for trade going northward from Chitta-™* 
rong town or coming southward to it, “would in a great measure 
mpersede the necessity for the cheaper route by Kumeria. Its 
idvantages over that route would be its greater safety, its heing 
pen at all times of the year to the smallest craft, and its power 
o reclaim and import civilisation into the wastes of Fattickcherry. 
ts one draw-back, in comparison with the Kumeria route, is the 
‘reater expense which would be involved. The Kumeria route 
vould still be of much use, though it would not then be a matter 
f the same urgeney as it now is, 
"These are schemes of such ingportance to the land revenue 
nd to the opening up of a hitherto neglected district, of which _- 
Jovernment is to a great ext@nt the landlord, that it would-be ~ 
nfair to require the district authprities to carry them out from 
heir own unaided resources. TH funds furnished by the road 
ass are, and will be for many yegrs to come, urgently needed for 
ne supply of land routes throughout the length and breadth of 
aë district, 
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At the present time the resettlement for a long term of yeass 
of a large portion of the Government nòźbád estates in the dis- 
trict of Chittagong is in progress. The largest area of those 
estates is to be found in the south of the district and in the 
northern thana of Fattickcherry. These are the parts which 
would be especially affected and beneftted by the carrying out of 
such schemes as those which have been propounded ta this paper. 
It may be worth while for Government to consider the subject 
before ratifying a long term settlement in those parts. 

The average population of the central and northern portions 
of the Chittagong district is 600 to a €quare rffile, while in the 
southern part, or Cox’s Bazar sub-division. it is only 161. In 
some of the central thanas of the district the population reaches 
the high average of 900 to a square mile. This is a purely village 
population ; its density is not equalled by more than ten similarly 
cireumstanced thanas in the whole of Bengal. For the cul- 
tivated area the population of the district shows an average of 
more than 1200 to the square mile. With such a population it 
it is no wonder that high rents should obtain, as obtain they do. 
Rs, 12 per acre is not au uncommon rent, and Rs. 8 a very com- 
mon one, in the more central and civilised parts ; while, in the 
backwood parts Rs, 6 per acre is not out of the way. It is on 


account of the narrow limits of their own small holdings that so ` 


many thousand adults in the prime of life and manhood yearly troop 
to Arracan in order to supplement by their earmings for three or 
four months as hired workmen the yield. of their home farm. 

The settlement enquiries have already shown that, sinee the 
ime of the last settlement, large areas have been reclaimed from 
waste. This is mostly the case in the central parts, whence easy 
water access to the town of Chittagong exists and where some 
few roads are to be found, In those parts cultivation is now 
general and a dense population is crowded. But in the southern 
parts, and also in the extreme north, means of communication 
are almost absent; whilst tigers, wild elephants, and wild pig 
do battle with the isolated bands of cultivators, and mot only 
check their efforts to advance the bounds of their cultivation, 
but frequently -drive them clean out of possession of lands 
which have already been reclainted. It follows that, except along 
the river banks, the populatio® is in those parts very scanty, 
‘ior can it be expected to increfse and spread until i pEOTEN 
communications have cleared the fvay for civilisation. 

The settlement enquiries havd also shown that there are now 
large areas of recent formation falong the seaface which are ripe 
for reclamation. Though naturafly hostile to any enquiries which 
may lead to an increase sof the afsessment on the eultivated areas, 
the ‘lonely packed population of central Chittagong is eagerly 
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waiting for the coming settlement officer, to enable them to lap 
over their present bounds and settle themselves on these new 
lands. The wealtliier among them are anxious to spread out of 
their central position and undertake reclamations to the north 
and south, There are, also, in the rich but narrow valleys of 
the south, crowded villages whose denizens eagerly ask every 
passing official when, the settlement officer is coming to confer on 
. them a right to enter on, settle, and reclaim some of the large. 
areas of culturable waste lying in their neighbourhood and acces- 
sible from their present villages. Were the canal in the south 
opened, there can be ne doubt that villages would quickly spring 
up all along its banks, and that the population from those 
centres would spread over, reclaim, and cultivate much of the 
adjoining lands, a 

I remember séeing a year or fwo ago a map and pamphlet 
which had been carefully prepared by a merchant of Akyab. In the 
short pamphlet be sought to describe how Akyab and Chitta- 
gong ought to be the centres of the trade of the eastern Asiatic 
world. On the map he demonstrated this revelation, which seemed 
to him to be a truism, by drawing a straight line from Dacca to 
Akyab through Chittagong, and another straight line from 
Bombay to Calcutta through Midnapore; by joining Goalundo 
and Dacca by the same easy process, and lastly and chiefly by 
drawing a straight line, from Chittagong to Pekin through 
Mandalay. These lines represented the railways of the imme- 
diate future. As for gengineering difficulties and natural obstacles, 
he would not hear of them, Money was nothing in the balance 
against directness. The skill which was equal to carrying wq 
railway through the Alps, another over the Apennines, a thirg- 
over the the Bombay Ghauts, and a fourth under the English 
Channel would shrink from nothing, and was, he contended, equal 
to the construction of a fifth by piercing the two hundred miles 
of mountains which sever Chittagong from the valley of the 
Trawaddy. This scheme was meant to dovetail with the railway 
of the future which, passing along the valley of the. Euphrates, 
will link Karachi to Constantinople. With demure earnestness 
the projector urged his friends to grasp the present opportunity 
of buying up land in the vicingy of the towns of Akyab and 
Chittagong, for assuredly that ingestment would yield a hundred- 
fold when all the trade of Ghia, Assam, and Eastern Bengala 
drained into thase two centreq of commerce. He recognized 
that the river on which the towh of Chittagong stands is not 
of sufficient capacity to admit thh shipping of the world. Akyab 
was therefore to become the port df Chittagong. 

That gentleman was undoubtfdiy of a sanguine turn of mind. 
it was pleasing, until it grew wearisome, to hear him reckon 
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up in glowing words the golden harvest which would fall into his 
garner, ere his generation had told its allotted span of threescore 
years and ten; yet his appearance showed that he had already 
passed the bounds which separate youth from age. 

By the side of that dazzling golden image my dull clay doll 
is humble indeed. It is not the extreme points of two vast 
continents that are to be hnked, but the border lands of two 
counties. : 

Are, these schemes which I have set forth merely the rose- 
coloured, but impossible and impracticable, visions of a dreamer ? 
For the welfare of the districts of Chittagong and Akyab, for the ° 
gain to the nation by an mcreased area of productive land, I hope, 
they may be as practicable as they certainly would be profitable. 
My dream, if it is one, lacks all bold conception,and unfet- 
tered aspiration. It merely seeks to grasp and turn to use 
every chance favour of nature; it recognizes that it is bound 
hand aud foot by.the trammels of the purse. 

T. M. KIRKWOOD. 


PE ad 


Art, VI.—THE RENT ENHANCEMENT BILL.* (Independ- 
ent Section). 
M ae of the Lieutenant-Governer of Bengal, dated 18th April 
1876. 


T Editors of Magazines published in England are accustomed’ 

to complain that they receive too great'a supply of verses, 
and in particular of sentimental rhymes, written by young ladies, 
Subscribers requfre very tittle of this sweet stuff, whereas authors 
seem to think that they can never compose enough, In India’ 
there is a similar difficulty in the very different matter of 
articles upon the land question, a subject which has quite a fascina- 
tion for a largé class of writers, while upon readers its influence 
is distinctly repellent. Witness the rows of dust-covered volumes , 
in many a public library, the unsold pamphlets on the shelves of 
every Calcutta bookseller, the uncut leaves of some of our contem- 
peraries, and possibly, at times, those of our own Review. 
How many readers will get no further than the title at the 
head of this paper!—and those, too, men in general tolerant of 
all subjects, who would at least skim through an essay on the 
North Pole, or-the motion of the Double Stars. . 

We are aware that it is ef but little use to ask that wilful 
person, the genera reader, to look at any thing which does not 
strike his fancy. And yet we would urge him to attend to this 
subject, in order tosee that justice is done. The stake upon the 
game is so large, that in the interest of fair play, there should be” 
some lookers-on. We cannot speak with certainty as to the value 
of the tenant-right of Bengal, but the best estimate we can make 
is, that itis worth six hundred millions sterling. The present 
rent, according to the road-cess returns, is about twelve millions, 
and some three millions are collected in illegal cesses. Expe- 
rience proves that in the existing state of agriculture, the dues of 
the tenants cannot be raised much higher than this limit of fifteen 
millions, without some change in the law. Under a system of 
competition, on the other hand, it ig believed that forty-five mil- 








“*This article was written rather vith the policy which this Review has 
more than a year ago. Its publi- advocated for many years past; and, 
cation bas been delayed by various we have therefore placed it in the 
unavoidable causes. Wenow putit “Independent Section.” But the 
before our readers, though somewhat $ arguments, by which those conclusion 
late in the day, in the belief that it fare supported, are conceived in a 
will be generally regarded as a valu- ‘spirit so fair and so moderate, that we 
able contribution to the literature of gbelieve they will be read with plea- 
a most important subject. Its con- [sure even by those whom they fail to 
clusions are not altogether in harmony ' convince, EDITOR, 
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lions sterling might be realised.* In fact, the customary rent is 
but one third of the value of the land, the beneficial interest of 
the ryots in the soil is twice as great as that of the rent-receivers. 
Thecultivators, as a body, retain thirty millions a year of the profits 
of agriculture, over and above their expenses and the remuneration 
of their labour. This capitalised at tweaty years’ purchase comes 
to the substantial amount specified,—six hundred millions sterling. 
The various legislative projects lately put before the Council or the 
“public, are so many schemes for transferring a part or the whole of 
this property from its present possessors to persons of superior rank 
and influence, who cannot make good a claim to it under the 
existing law. Mr. Reynolds, the Revefue Secretary, wishes to 
take from the ryots and present to the higher, tenure holders, 
half the value of tenant-right, or three hundred millions sterling. 
The British India Association, a political body representing the 
landowners of Bengal, asks for three hundred and seventy-five 
millions. Sir Richard Temple offers to them more than they 
ventured todemand,—four hundred and twenty millions, but with 
the proviso that it shall not be obtained all at once. Now we 
say that these are large sums, and that their transfer from one 
class to another is a serious matter, deserving the attention, not 
only of those interested immediately, or officially connected with 
legislation, but of a much wider circle as well. 

The Bengal Legislative Council is the body which will have to 
deal with the Lieutenant-Governor’s proposal. It is known to 
contain several able men, and on most matters commands con- 
siderable public confidence. But with regšrd to this question 
it labours under peculiar difficulties, and absolutely requires the 
assistance of impartial criticism. The distinguished natives who 
have seats in the Chamber are representatives of the class of land- 
lords, while the ryots have no means of making themselves heard 
ai the Board. Those legislators who are not proprietors are 
officials. It has long been the boast of the Indian services that 
its members have shewn impartiality in class questions, and 
resisted those social and political influences to which our govern- 
ors in colonies, inhabited by mixed races, have too often syccumbed. 
Still they are human, and are subject to “that last infirmity 
of noble minds,” the desire o praise, and the fear of blame. 
Now among the natives of Bengal those interested in the enhances 
ment of rent-have the exclusive control of all organs of public 
pinion, their approbation passes for popularity, their dislike 


*The area of Lower Bengal is J pounds, and is generally put at a high- 
127,000,000 statute acres, of which fer figure.: The rack rent is supposed 
about ninety millions are cultivated. tobe one fourth of the price of the 
The value of the produce of an acre erop, a proportion assumed in the 
is never taken at less than two [Minute. 
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for general odium. It is natural that it should be so, for this class 
includes all that is intellectual or high-placed in the cvuntry. 

Its leaders are men of ability and position, and subordinate 

‘tenures have been so multiplied, subdivided, and scattered, that 

every native of any education or standing possesses some frac- 

tional interest in an estate, which would become more valuable if 

the land rents could be raised. The party thus formed makes the 

best use of the means at its command for influencing the, 
conduct of public men on all class questions. Any official 

who opposes legislation in its interest must look for criticism ; 

such as that passed on Lord Mayo and Sir George Camp-- 
bell, the two doverno’® whose impartiality’ in such matters 

has been conspicuous. This is hardly a subject for just complaint, 

certainly not for special blame, as in it the Bengal Zemindars 

only act as do the members of every other party all the 

world over; and, considered asa political body, they must be 

praised for a certain courtesy and moderation towards ac- . 
knowledged opponents. The difficulty is that their influence is 

not in any way counteracted. The cultivators are still dumb, 

without newspapers, knowledge, or organisation, Their silent 

approval must be pleasing but cannot be useful to the statesman ; 

while their inarticulate murmurs of discontent are mistaken for 
sigus of disaffection, We have said that property worth six hundred 

millions is at stake in the case. We now add that the cause is 

to be tried ex-parte, by a®*tritunal composed partly of judges 

who have a directsnterest in the success of the only represeuted’ 
litigant, partly of nfen not unfavourably disposed towards the | 
same side. Isa trial held under such conditions to waut the_ 
security afforded by a gallery of impartial spectators? We ask. - 
the passer-by to step with us into the Court, pause, and add 

one to the scanty audience. 

We will commence by briefly explaining the nature of the 
change which the Lieutenaut-Governor of Bengal wishes tointroduce 
in the law of Landlord and Tenant. The bulk of the land of 
the province is cultivated by ryots, who have the right to retain 
their holdings as long as they pay a certain head-rent. The 
amount of this rent is fixed by custom. and may be varied 
either in the direction of enhanceent or diminution, according 
te certain known rales, all founded on the ancient usages of the 
country. These are three in number. If it is proved by measure-_ 
ment that the farmer holds more or less land than he has hitherto 
paid for, his aues will be altered in proportion to the excess or 
deficiency. If au mdividual paydat arate lower than that pre- 
valent for land of the same value held by ryots of the same class 
in places adjacent, he may be asgessed on the established stand~ 
ard. And lastly, when it is shoyu that the value of the crop has 
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increased or decreased, otherwise than by the agency of the ryot, 
a change may be effected in the rent proportionate to that which 
has occurred in the price of the gross produce. It will be seen 
that the object of these regulations is to preserve and not to des- 
troy the old customs of the country. They are enforced to permit 
the inequality which arises from false measurement, from encroach- 
Wnei. and the action of rivers, to introduce uniformity where a 
particular man has been favoured; or to keep the share of land- 
lord and tenant in the fruits of the soil the same, though expressed 
at different times by varying sums of money. The last case is 
analagous to that of the assessment of tithes in parts of England, 
where the amount is periodically adjusted according to the average 
price of corn : and some perpetual leases have been effected on 
the same principle. ý 
Sir Richard Temple proposes that we should do away with 
these customary rates, and substitute for them others founded on 
“competition. He would take as the standard of assessment the 
rent paid by the tenants-at-will, or on lease, from whom the land- 
lord may exact the full value of the iand. The difference between 
this sum and the present customary rate, which represents the 
privileged ryot’s beneficial interest in his holding, Sir Richard 
Temple would divide between its possessor and the superior tenure- 
holder, leaving to the former only one-fifth of it, if he has been 
less than thirty years in occupation, one-third if he has been on 
the farm for a. longer period, and two-thirds if he has held it for 
forty years. This process of partitioning bhè ryot’s property 
between himself and some one else may be repeated until his rent 
,i8 within twenty per cent. of that which might be obtained by 
competition; a proviso is added that it shall in no case exceed 
that limit. Itis obvious that the maximum would be reached 
by ryots of the lowest class at the first enhancement, by the inter- 
mediate grade at the second, and in the case of the oldest of the 
tenure-holders at the third turn of the screw. Thus, in the end, 
all would come to the dead level of twenty per cent: below the 
competition rate. That is the allowance which is ultimately to be 
left to all privileged ryots, in lieu of their present right to hold 
at customary rents. 
It will be observed that theres no connexion between the sys- 
tem which Sir Richard Temple professes to destroy, and thaf 
which he desires to create The one is founded on custom, the 
original source of all rights in landed property, the universal regu- 
lator of the position and privileges,of the different classes in every 
oriental country. The other takds for its basis competition, the 
principle which in such matters is the great antagonist of custom ; 
its rival, the enemy by which itjhas in so many places been first 
weakened, and then overthrown, [his is no question of the reform, 
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amendment, or improvement of existing institutions, The demand 
is, that the old house shall be altogether pulled down, to make room 
for one completely new. What is sought is no less than a revolution 
in our land system, in that which has been considered the most vital 
part of our organisation in India. We do not deny that such 
radical measures may occasionally be necessary, even when they | 
transfer the bulk of the property of a country. But we think 
that those who advocate them should make out a strong case, : 
We have stated the law on the subject of the assessment of 
the rent of privileged ryots as it has been laid down by the High 
‘Court, and is af present administered throughout Bengal. We 
would not, until recently, have supposed that any objection could 
have been made to what we have said on this matter, as, although 
there was much difference ôf opinion as to what the law should 
be, there was no question as to the nature of its existing 
provisions, the point having been settled long ago by competent 
authority. Sir Richard Temple has, however, started a new theory “ 
upon the subject, which, coming from such a quarter, deserves 
special attention, He believes that there is at present in Bengal 
no law whatever as to the extent to which enhancement of rent 
may be carried on occupancy tenures or the principle by which 
it should be regulated. This position he justifies by a reference 
to the words of the Codein force om the subject: Act X. of 1859.* 
There he finds it stated that the old rent shall be considered fair 
and equitable until the contrary is proved, and that it shall not 
be altered excep® on one of the three grounds to which we have 
referred. But he does not discover any express ruleas to the 
amount by which it mav be raised or lowered when one of these 
three grounds exist. The principle that, as change is permitted” 
only for a certain cause, it shall be made proportionate to the 
operation of that cause, which is now the controlling rule of 
assessment; he does not see explicitly set forth in the’ statute :— 
“The section,” as the Minute puts it, “leaves untouched the 
deeper, the broader question, as to what, in reason or justice, ought 
to be the prevailing rate for oceupancy ryots in any district or 
division ôf a district; nor is any test afforded by any part of 
the law for the decision of this question, The laws are, for the 
most part, silent on the question bow rent is to be ascertained 
‘and determined in case of dispuse.” We have acknowledged the 
principle, that the zemindars should have some share in the in-, 
creased value of tbe land, “ but what that share is, how it is tope 
ascertained, how it is to be realized, has not as yet been settled 
by law,” as it would have been,{had the principle of proportion . 
been sanctioned. The Lieutenant-Governor therefore supposes 
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that there is at this moment no rule whatever to regulate the 
dues to be paid by the majority of the cultivators. In the place 
for such a law or rule, he finds a blank leaf in the statute book 
on which he can sketch what he pleases. He may establish a 
system hitherto unheard of in this part of India, taken from 
sources altogether unconnected with any custom or usage which 


\ has ever been known in Bengal ; as for instance by uniting the 


¥ 


‘the Oudh principle of the allowance of a percentage où the rack- 
Yent, the Punjab division of occupancy ryots into three classes, 
and the scheme of “splitting the difference” between privileged 
and non-privileged rates, which an ingenious Secretary invented 
last autumn out of his own head. . , 

The rights of different classes in real property may have been 
until very recently in this state of primitive chaos in the newly 
conquered provinces, with the administration of which Sir Richard 
Temple has long been familiar, and we can imagime'of no work 
more honorable than that which has in such places fallen to him,— 
the creation of definite property out of a confused mass of contra- 
dictory claims. But we submit, that as applied to Bengal, the 
statement that there is now no law as to the substantial rights of 
the majority of land-holders, is on the face of it erroneous, We 
have left half-a-century behind us the state of society in which 
such barbaric uncertainty was possible. For a hundred years these 
provinces have been under the immediate care of the Supreme 
Government, the seat of a legislature, and of independent courts 
of justice. The distinguishing feature of our administration has 
been a respect for the authority of legal deciftons, a certain nicety 
in enforcing the rights of property, and the privileges.of its 


owners. In other parts of India there has been a greater show 


of executive vigour, public servants have been more conspicuous, 
and more praised. In none has private industry been so active, 
so successful, and so well protected as in Bengal. It is here, in 
what has been eailed the garden of India, that art Has found her 
seit, commerce her centre, that agriculture has produced her fruits 
in the greatest variety and abundance,—the rice, the jute, the opium, 
tea, seeds, and indigo, with which India maintains hes external 


trade, We may add that the love of ascertained law, which charac- 


terises the Bengali, and the early settlement of Huropean planters 
in the interior, have tended to hasten the period of the establishe 
ment of definite rights in property. Now,in a country so long 


settled, so regularly g governed, so wealthy, and inhabited by a people 
so litigious, it is simply impossible that there should be no law as 


to the proportion in which the annual crop ought to be divided 
between the classes possessing an Interest in it. Itis as vain for 
a Punjab official to seek for so congenial a subject of legislation 
here, as it would be for the _ hunter to beat about the fields 
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of Hooghly in search of a herd of wild elephants. Such things 
cannot exist in a civilized province. If there was no statute. 
law on the subject, rights would have been defined by the com- 
mon law. Cases would have been brought, decrees given and 
appealed against; the High Court would have had to intervene. 
If its decisions were contradictory, they would have been referred 
to a Full Bench. This supreme tribunal would tben have esta- 
plished a precedent absolutely and for ever binding on all Courts, 
including those of the Judges convoked to form it. Its finding” 
would have been communicated to the legislature, and if that body 
did not think fit to alter the law as thus ascertained and esta- 
blished, it woukl by itswabstention have lent the sanction of its 
authority to the rule, 

Such has,in fact, been the history of the origin of the ais of 
proportion. After the passing of Act X. of 1859, there was a 
short interval of doubt, such as must necessarily elapse between 
the promulgation of such a statute, and its authoritative interpreta-_ 
tion, Some lawyers raised at the time the difficulty which is 
now put by Sir Richard Temple, and their view was countenanced 
by a decision of Sir Barnes Peacock, in the case of Hills and 
Ishore Ghose; although the Chief Justice did not go the length 
of declaring that there were no binding customs on the. subject 
in Bengal, limiting himself to the statement that the rule of pro- 
portion ` was not universal, and did not extend to Ishore Ghose. 
Other Judges were of a different opinion, and the matter came 
in due course before a Full Bench. This body decided by a 
majority of fourteew to one (the Chief Justice adhered to his 
original opinion) that every occupancy ryot possesses the right to 
hold under all circumstances at proportionate rates, and that such: 
is the true intent and purpose of Act X. of 1859, as ascertained 
from its different sections, when read together, and in connexion 
with the previous law, and the customs of Bengal. We need not 
trouble the reader with the legal argument by which this finding 
is supported, as in the original it extends over some hundreds of 
pages, and it scarcely admits of condensation. We refer him to 
the report of the Thakooranee or great rent case. Let him read 
the judgments there printed, and in particular that of Mr. Justice, 
now Sir George Campbell, and we premise that he will not only 
be convinced of the correctness of the result, but also, while learn- 
ing more of the nature of our land system then he could in any 
other way, he will rise with the highest opinion of the fairness; 
the knowledge, the ability and eloquence which on a fitting occa- 
sion our High Court cam display. The attention of Bengal was 
riveted on the case at the time, and the Chief Justice brought 
the subject to the notice of the Legislature by a formal letter. 
The framers of Act X, of 1859 re to interiore, Their inten- 
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tions had been properly aenea and they were perfectly satis- 
fied with the result. Thus the rule of proportion received the 
sanction of the Supreme Government. 

Since that time fifteen years have elapsed during which the 
occupancy ryots have been in full possession of the Tight to hold 
at proportionate rates. In districts where, by the custom of the 

: country, these privileges are alienable, they have been freely bought 
and sold under the protection of our law, and often by the direct 

~“ order of our Courts. Everywhere they have been purchased from 
the Zemindars by the payment of what in England is called a 
fine, in Bengal “Salami.” They have been transmitted from 
father to son as the most valuable in&eritancé, and have been 
made. the basis of all the family arrangements of the cultivators. 
The greater part of the produce .of the country is peacefully 
raised, and reaped, and divided under the system thus established. 
It is only now, at the last moment, when power has passed into 

, other hands, and the upper classes see their opportunity, that the 
rule which has so long been at work is declared void, and we are 
told that Bengal does not possess any law upon the most important 
subject which can engage the attention of an Indian statesman. 

It is curious to observe the way in which those who dislike it 
mention the decision which defines existing rights. The Hon'ble 
Kristo Dass Pal spoke of it in Council as “only a Full Bench 
ruling,” as if there could be any higher authority. The Advocate 
General declared that the fourteen judges (he reduces the number 
to thirteen by some mistake,) did not answer an argument of 
Sir Barnes Peacock, to which much weight is attributed; as if 
the most laboured judgments ever delivered in this country could 

n» now be reviewed by subordinate law officers. Sir Richard Temple 
himself refers to the ruling in a passage which seems to us the 
perfection of what is now called the art of minimising. After 
stating that there is no law on the subject, he continues :—“ In 
practice I underst and that theCourts generally try to follow a 
leading judgment of the High Court, according to which, the 
new rent should bear -to the present value of the produce the 
same propor tion which the old rent bore to the old value of the 
produce.” In these few lines we detect four inaccuracies. The 
sole binding precedent is spoken of as ifit were one of several, 
the Courts are said to attempt that which they in faet perform, 
to do in practice what they are bound t6 do by law, and to follow 

generally a guide which they have always to accept, 

It seems to us impossible to draw any distinction between a 
rule which has been established in the way we have described and 
any other part of the law, or to maintain that an interest in 
land held under such a tenure is less worthy of protection, than 
other forms of property, We must accept the interpretation put 
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upon the statutes by those whom we have appointed for the 
purpose of enforcing and explaining them. And what the law 
acting through the ‘Courts has declared to belong to any man, 
that is his, To take it away from him without adequate com- 
pensation is confiscation undisguised. Those who wish to alter 
existing rights in property do not really better their position 
by attacking the decrees of the judges who have declared that 
such rights exist, It would be more honest to acknowledge - facts,- 
while endeavouring to change them, to confess that the privileged i 
tenure holders do really posses what a Full Bench has found to 
be their property, even if it is thought necessary, for reasons of 
State, to take thetr right Sway. 

Accepting the Government measure as one of confiscation, let us 
recall for a moment the two well-known objections agaimst such. 
legislation. Every Act which deprīves individuals of that whica 
the Courts have declared to belong to them, gives a shock to the 
whole fabric of society. It forms a precedent for further confis- , 
cation. Sir Richard Temple supposes that his Bill will give to the 
ryot a better title to the twenty per cent, allowance to be left to 
him than he now has to his tenure, at the customary rate, 
and the Minute refers to this confirmation of a part of the tenant’s 
rights as a consideration for the withdrawal of the remainder. 
This seems to us a very mistaken view of the subject. If the 
Bengal Government confiscates property held under the sanction 
of the existing law, some other authority may make as free with 
rights conferred bythe Bengal Government. The motives which 
now prevail will be Mst as strong hereafter, and'the arguments 
used to carry us a certain length, “tell with equal force in favor 
of going farther still. A new Lieutenant Governor may hold ” 
that Sir Richard Temple was unduly liberal when he left to the 
ryots the privilege for holding at twenty per cent. below the 
competitive rate. Why should “not ten per cent. suffice? Why 
not five? Why draw any distinction between the occupancy tenure 
holders and other cultivators ? Or, if we suppose that power 
should, hereafter, pass into the hands of those who favor the 
claims of the national exchequer against the rights of the zemin- 
dars, this precedent will be quoted as a reason for repealing the 
perpetual settlement. The rates legally established for inferior 
tenure holders having been broken, there can, it will be argued, 
be no reason for preserving those of the landlords, The same 
measure which they have dealt to others should be given to thems- 
twenty per cent. on the revenue to be obtained by openu- competi- 
tion, and no more. Strongly opposed as we are to all interference 
with vested interests, we would certainly prefer such an Act 
as the lesser of two evils. Again, if we suppose that the ryotwarz 
or tenant-right school should sycceed to the Government, en- 
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eroachments on the right of the zemindar toa proportionate 
enhancement might be justified by arguments much stronger 
than any which have been advanced by those who advocate this 
measure. Itis always the interest of the rich, asit is of the 
State generally, te withdraw the rights of property from the field 

_ of political warfare. Fear of retaliation, if nothing else, should 

` prevent them from using a temporary command of the legislature 
.for the purpose of confiscating vested interests opposed to their 
own: the victors of to-day are the vanquished of to-morrow, and 
those who refuse quarter very seldom get it. . 

The other common place on which we, must tguch, is the indi- 
vidual suffering caused by any disturbance in the existing distri- 
bution of property. lt has been very properly remarked that 
the repudiation by a nation ofits debt, not only injures the wealthy 
but also reduces to beggary many widows, orphans, and infirm 
men, incapable of earning a livelihood, If this is true of a form 

“ of investment generally adopted only by those m comfortable cir- 
cumstances, it apples with much greater force to property such 
as the right of occupancy, which is almost entirely in the hands 
of the poor. We have never heard that any statesman has pro- 
posed to confiscate the deposits in the Savings Bank, the measure 
which would in England corsespond to withdrawing the privilege 
of proportionate rates-in Bengal. It is fortunately true that 
where tenant-right prevails the cultivators as a body are well off, 
But there are among them many families who are either just above 
pauperism, or who have already sunk a littfe Below that line, and 
‘are partly supported by charity. Every famine officer must have 

p Seen hundreds of persons in this condition, although holding at 
very favourable rates, Where a father dies leaving a widow and 
several young chlldren the survivors can only just pay ‘the cus- 
tomary rent and live; and in the treacherous climate of Bengal 
such bereavements are even more common than in other countries. 
Ti is evident that the effect of a sudden enhancement of rent would 
be most injurious to such unfortunates. The writer may say that 
he has never enquired’ into the condition of a village without 
finding in it a family which the proposed law would ruiz. To put 
a common case. A cultivator buys at a sale in one of our Courts, 
the right to hold a farm worth two pounds a year, at a head rent 
of ten shillings. He dies, leaving this beneficial interest in the 

p. tenure, thirty shillings a year, as the sole provision fora widow 

‘and three children. She adds to her income by doing a little 
work in rice-husking, and manages to maintain the family respect- 
ably. Under Sir Richard Temple’s scheme, the rent is raised to 
thirty-two shillings, the profit reduced to eight, and the children 
starve. Such considerations are set aside when we have to enforce 
existing rights, the legislator then makes the rule which works 
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best on the whole, and he is not responsible if in particular cases 
hardship ensue. But we cannot keop the wrongs of individuals out 
of sight, when the proposal is for confiscation. The private misery 
which result from such laws is the handiwork of those who pass 
them, and its guilt 1s on their heads. 

We have now to consider the arguments which have been put 
forward in support of the Bill. They may be divided into two 
parts, according as they relate to right, or to utility; as they plead | 
for the justice, or the expedience, of a general enhancement of rent 
on the new system. 

On the ground of equity, it is urged that in 1859 the privilege 
of occupancy was improperly extended to persons not entitled to 
it, and that it may therefore be now taken away from them and 
others or at least its value may be reduced, Thus we find quoted 
in the Minute a statement of the British Indian Association, a 
combination formed by the landlords of Bengal for political pur- 
poses, that the majority of occupancy ryots were originally in the 
condition of tenants-at-will, and that 1t would meet the ends of 
justice, if a moderate allowance were made to them, in exchange 
for the tenures subsequently conferred upon them, Sir Richard 
Temple himself adds, with a confidence which appears strange 
in the successor to the author of “The Tenure of land in 
India,” that “it will be admitted that Act X. of 1859, by enacting 
virtually that a ryot of twelve years standing should be held to 
have an occupancy status, did assign to possession of a certain 
limited duration a signjficance not previously accorded in Bengal ; 
there is no doubt of this, however just and proper the decision 
may have been.” The proper answer to this assertion is that, 
even if true it provesnothing. If m 1859 the tenants received 
certain new rights from the legislature, then they are now in legal 
possession of such rights. We have in India to respect the old 
Greek saying, that “not even the Gods can recall their gifts.” 
It may. be very wrong to grant to tenants-at-will a ~ statutory 
title, but once it bas been conceded it is valid. A great number 
of zemindars hold their estates under an Act passed in this 
very year of 1859, and one which they are never tired of de- 
nouncing, the sale law. Nearly af] the land in Bergal-has at 
one time or another changed hands under the operation of similar” 
statutes. The Permanent Settlement isa well known instance 
of a regulation which conferred novel rights. The great class of _ 
putnidars hold uuder invalid contracts, subsequently made good by 
an ex post facto law. The title of most tea-planters rests on the 
Waste Jand Act. The right of zemindars to enhance their rent on 
occupancy tenures on account of an increase in the value of the 
land is derived from a clause in Act X. of 1859. If we commence 
to question titles on the ground jthat they are merely statutory, 
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where are we te stop? The smperior tenure holders cannot draw 
the line just where they pase, keeping as sacred every night 
conferred on themselves, and confiscating for their own benefit the 
privileges of the humbler clases. All the vested interests created 
by Statute are bound up together, and if one is rudely plucked out 
from the bundle, the others fall to the ground, : 
We cannot, however, afford to let “the matter rest here, as the 
„plea is so frequently repeated by those who have every reason to 
wish it true, that the accuracy of the historical assertion on which it 
rests, is now, it seems, taken by the highest authority as a fact 
admitted. We will therefore in 2 few words remind the reader 
of the history of Tenant-Riahé in Bégal The regulations of 
1797 acknowledge the position of all ryots without exception as 
tenure-holders at a quit-rent, assessable according to the customary 
rates of the District, as registered in the office of the Collector. In 
case of a dispute as to this mte, the Civil Courts were bound 
» to ascertain and notify them. Thus in 1797 we had tenant- 
night absolute and universal; the question is how far it has 
diminished since that date. Under Reg. XVIII. of 1812, the 
Zemindars have the privilege of letting on such conditions as 
they may think fit, any land which may come into their own 
immediate possession, such as their private estates (niz-jote), the 
waste, new accretions, and farms which the old ryots. have abandon- 
ed, or that have been’ resumed on account of default in rent, 
or the failure of heirs, They can if such cases take the full 
rent, let the land for a term or during pfeasure, and guard 
against the growth of any adverse interet of occupancy “by a 
_clause i in thelease drafted on the English model of a provision 
for re- -entry, or etherwise, Where these powers have been exercised, 
tenants-at-will or for a period have been created, a new class, 
unknown in 1797, unknown to all oriental institutions, the crea- 
tures of the western system of contract No attempt has ever 
been made to confer any privilege, even the sHghtest, on such 
‘tenants: they may be ejected without receiving compensation for 
‘standing crops, much less for permanent improvements, The only 
ryots as to whose status there Ims been a difficulty, are these settled 
ou their farms after 1797, without a written contract to show the 
verms of their tenancy. It hasalways been acknowledged that, it 
the absence of any special agreement, their position should be deter» 
mined by the custom of the « country. Such, we may fairly assume, 
ast have been the intention of the parties to the contract ; had 
they wished to form relations of an exceptional nature, different 
from those regulating the relations of their neighbours, they would 
have taken care to execute some deed recording their peculiar 
covenant. But in Bengal it has not been easy to ascertain the 
nature of this custom, According to some persons, the usage was 
—1} 
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that where a ryot reclaimed waste, or received land in his own 
township, he got with it the right of occupancy; tenancy-at-will 
being, under the native system, coufined to holdings on the Zemin- 
dar’s own domain, or in a village othe? than that where the cultiva- 
tor resided. After a full consideration of the subject we consider that 
this view is correct. Such a custom prevailed in 1797, as shewn 
by the regulations, and we find no trace of any subsequent change. 
It is implied i in our older sale laws. On no other supposition cau we 
explain the well-known fact, that ryots freely, and almost capri- 
ciously, exchange land in which they have an undoubted right of 
occupancy for other fields in the same village, without caring to 
provide that a good title ®% conveyed with the property received. 
It is assumed that the mere occupation with the landlord’s 
consent is sufficient. . Any intelligent ryot, if questioned, will speak 
to the existence of the custom. There, was in 1859, however, 
another school, which held that a right of occupancy was, acccord- 
ing to-usage, acquired by a residence for twelve years, the Maho- « 
metan period of limitations. This opinion had been acted upon 
by the settlement officers in the North-Western Provinces, and 
had been declared valid by the Sudder Court of Calcuttain a judg- 
ment to be found at page 778 of tts decisions for 1857. A third 
party declared that all tenancies in this country sbould be con- 
sidered as held from year to year, unless the contrary was shewn. 
This theory, which has attractions for English lawyers, because it 
makes out our Bengal custéms to be the same as those whieh- 
have been created i England since the decline of the feudal sys- 
tem, was subsequently embraced by Sir Barnes Peacock; but was 
in 1857 repudiated by him, as well as by every other member of . 
the Legislative Council. : 
What we wish to point out is that the framers of Act X. of 
1859 examined the question as to what ryots possessed occupancy 
rights in a judicial spirit, seeking not to alter but to ascertain 
and declare the existing law. ; and that the opinion which they in 
the end adopted was of the nature of a via media between two 
extreme theories. At first they accepted without reserve the 
more liber&l view, that to which, as we have said, our own judg- 
ment inclines, The provision that all resident ryots possess 
occupancy rights, was inserted in the Bill as drafted, read twice 
m Council, and submitted for the opinion of local officers. Mr. 
Halliday, then Lieuténant-Governor of Bengal, Mr. G. Seonce,. the , 
sudder Court judge, and other great authorities reported m~ 
favor of the twelve 3 years rule. It was adopted by the Select Com- 
mittee’ of the Legislative Council which included Sir Barnes 
Peacock, and Mr. Currie, for reasons which they explained in the 
ollowing passage of their report : 
Sec, VI “ “The laws in force speak of Khudkhast ryots as 
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possessing rights of occupancy, and in some places the word 
Khudkhast seems to be considered as synonymous with resident. 
Resident was therefore the werd used in the original Bill. But 
it has been pointed out by the Western Board that residency is 
not always a condition of occupancy, and it appears after much 
inquiry it was prescribed by an order of the Government of the 

` North-Western’ Provinces in 1856, as most consistent with the 
general practise and recognised rights, that a holding of the same 
“land for twelve years should be considered to give a right of occu- 
pancy. We have followed this precedent, and altered the section 
accordingly.” 

This plain statement is quite conclusive as ® the intentions of 
the legislators of 1859. They meant the statute to be on this 
point purely declaratory, founded on “general practice and 
recognised right,” as ascertained after close enquiry. The case of 
those who now say that they attached undue value to residence 

» for a limited period is, that the persons appointed twenty years ago 
to enqnire into the then existing customs were mistaken on a point 
of fact. We also believe, though less confidently, that there was 
an error, that the definition chosen at first, was better than that 
by which it was afterwards replaced. But we would not ground 
a claim for occupancy rights on behalf of resident ryots of less 
‘than twelve, years’ standing on our belief that they should have 

-` got them in 1859, nor would we now ask that they should receive 
any compensation. And this because it appears to us that the 
finding, on the point of fact, should under the circumstances be 
final, It was made by competent author®y, after due enquiry ; 
it was of the nature of a compromise; it has stood unquestioned 

Mor years. Is it prudent, is it moderate, is it statesmanlike, to 
revive old controversies, which the world had supposed to be 
laid at rest for ever! To refuse to be bound by any decision, no 
matter how solemn, or ancient! We do not dwell upon the fact, 
that, though the privilege of the ryot was not created in 1859, 
that of the zemindar was. The right of a superior tenure-holder 
to any share in che increased value of land held at a quit-rent 
was never heard of in Lower Bengal, until it unexpectedly arrived 
one morning with the Simla mails, it having been thrust into the 
-Bill at the last moment, aħd passed without explanation or 
discussion. We do not say this with any desire to question the 
right, for it is now the law, and it should be respected without 

“-too severe a Criticism of its ericin. But it is strange to see a 
litigant endeavouring to discover in his opponent’s title the 
particular defect which is patent in his own. Zemindars and their 
friends have had this discussion so much to themselves that we 
must caution them against coming to believe in a fabulous history 
of the origin of different parts of the landlords. It is not true 
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that all the privileges of the ryots were devised yesterday, 
instigante diabolo; or that those of the zemindars came down 
from heaven direct at the creation of the world. Both are 
derived from native custom, modified by English law, the distinc- 
tion between them being, that the rights of the cultivators are the 
more ancient, ' 

The Government scheme itself betrays the hollowness of what 
we may call the historical plea for confiscation. It certainly 
deprives the holders of the tenures, which were m 1859 declared ` 
to be valid, of two thirds of their beneficial interest in the soil, 
and this act may be defended on the ground that the findiag 
then arrived at in tbeir fatter was a mistake. But no such excuse 
can be made for any interfererce with privileges purchased or 
otherwise acquired since 1859.6 These were undoubtedly gained in 
a legitimate way, by lawful contract. The Code declares that a 
grant of village land to a ryot, followed by his residence on it 
for twelve years, shall, in the absewce of any stipulation to the .. 
contrary, be held to amount to the creation in his favor of an 
occupancy tenure, with all its incidents, Every landlord who, 
since the promulgation of the law, has performed the act was 
aware of its, consequences, and mist be held bound by them. 
Indeed vast sums have been obtained in fines and cesses as con- 
sideration for such grants. And yet the Bill is even more harsh 
on ryots who have thus brought their privileges under the law 
than upon those whose titles are said to have been created at the 
time of passing the statute; for rt takes from them not two- 
thirds only, but four-fifths of their interest. From this it seems to 
follow that, however the supporters of this measure may put 
forward antiquarian theories to keep off the uninformed crowd, © 
they are themselves but little under the influence of such delu- 
sions. In their practical action the rule seems to be to push 
enhancement as far as it is likely to be borue, irrespective of thes 
nature of the title under which exemption is claimed. 

Tt will be seen that no excuse for tampering with the tenant- 
right of Bengal can be derived from the history of its origin. 
It is as vaig to contend that the privilege of occupancy was con- 
ferred by the Supreme Legislature, as it is to maintain that the 
right to hold at proportionate rates &as added by the High Court. - 
The majority of our present ryots inherit their interest on the soil 
from those who were declared by the Perpetual Settlement to 
possess such a title. The remainder have acquired their position ~ 
by contracts, generally made for a consideration, the nature of 
which is inferred from the genéral custom of the country, as ascer- 
tained by the Legislative Council ia 1859, and since then from 
a positive statute. These two classes have heen amalgamated, 
and cannot now be separated,» Their tenures have been con- 
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firmed by express law, and have thus been bought and sold with 
a statutory title. We cannot even imagine how any property could 
be better secured. It is strange if prescription, contract, the de- 
cision of Courts, and the Acts of Council prove insuficient to 
preserve to the peasant his interest in the soil he ploughs. 

Sir Richard Temple has referred to an idea of what in reason 
and justice an occupancy rent aught to be, as a proper guide to 
follow in legislation, He puts the objection to the existing sys- 
tem, the rule of proportion, that under it “ the justice of the 
new rent must depend on that of the old. But what if the old 
rent were questionable, what ifit were too high, as perhaps in 
some parts of Western Bengal, or too lows as perlfaps in some parts 
of Eastern Bengal? Whatever, defect may exist in the old rent is 
necessarily repeated in the new.” The suggestion that the rates 
may be too high in Behar nmst be taken in counexion with 
the fact, that the Government scheme makes no provision for 

Mowering them. The practical Bsue is confined to the proposal to 
raise the quit-rents of the East on the ground that they were 
from the first, and therefore wunder the law of the land must 
always continue-to be, lower than in reason and justice an occu- 
pancy rate should be. Now we must say that this is a little 
fanciful. Reason and Justice, which are here introduced as autho- 
rities, do not prescribe any particular dues for occupancy ryots, 
any more than they do for Putnidars, Mohurridars, or Zemindars. 
Their admonition is simply that of the old Roman maxim, 
‘give every man his own.” Where a rest designed to be 
perpetual was originally fixed on a.new scai, this was probably 
done from a consideration. The proposal is that the tenant should 

» be deprived of four-fifths of what he bought, without getting back 
any part of the purchase money, that the landlord should take 
again what he sold, without returning the price received in ex- 
change. Such actions are not dictated either by reason or 
justice. In every case, we must add, the terms of a perpetual 
tenure are fixed by special contract, by custom, or by statute; it 
must always be both foolish and inequitable to interfere by an 
ex post facto law, in order to make such holdings conform to our 
abstract idea of what their conditions ought to be. 

This is the proper place in which tó offer our comment upon 
the praise for liberality which the advocates of the present 
Bill bestow upon each other, on the ground that they wish to 
Jeave the ryots some part of their present share in the rack-rent. 
If they believe that public opinion would tolerate a measure more 
sweeping than that at presemt put forward, then they deserve 
some thanks for their moderation. They show liberality of the 
kind displayed by the hero of ome of the late Lord Lytton’s novels ; 
the celebrated Paul Clifford, when be returned to those he stopped 
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on the highway a part of what he took from them, to the Bishop 
his gold watch and ten pounds from his purse, to the maid of 
honour her earrings and diamond aigrette. But if, on the other 
hand, they are trying to get as large an enhancement as there 
is any chance of the legislature allowing, they cannot claim the 
sympathy which we give to thal generous robber. Those who 
grasp at all within their reach need not make a merit of leaving 


which rest on utility, not on justice. It is proper that these 
should be considered with attention, but always sulject to the 
maxim, that wha% is unfair can seldom in the long run be useful ; 
that interference with the rights of property for the sake of same 
advantage to be gained isa dangerous practice. ‘There are persons 
‘who believe that what they call a moderately high rent is con- 
ducive to the interests of agriculture, and to that of the cultiva- 
tors themselves, Where-the tenant has little to pay, he falls, 
these authorities assert, into habits of idleness; he neglects his 
work, less is produced, and while the country obtains a diminished 
crop, the farmer has no greater profit. High rents, on the other 
hand, make constant labour a necessity. The peasantry acquire 
the best of all qualities, industry, and become more happy aud 
contented than the slothful can be. And the nation is benefited 
by an abundant supply of all the fruits of the earth. 

On this speculation we neust remark that while it gives a reason 
for taking money «from the ryot, it affords none for making over 
the sum thus obtained®to the zemindar. The superior tenure-holoer 
has bought, probably at one of ovr auction sales, the mght to 
receive from the inferior a certain fixed sum every year, or a pay- 
ment assessable according to known rules. He has no. claim to 
anything more than he has thus purehased. If we find it necessary 
to benefit the cultivator by increasing his habilities, the lord of 
the manor has not a title to the excess. It should be used for the 
good of the public, or for that of those from whom itis taken. 
The education of the children of cultivators, and the support of 
their families in times of scarcity, are objects which naturally 
present themselves as suitable for the enployment of such a fund. 


The reader will at once see that suth a suggestion is unpractical :- 


she argument that an increase in liabilities promotes industry, 
would be scouted if used asa plea for enhancing the amount of 


taxation. And this shows of what a flimsy texture the theory is~ 


made of. Used as a pretext for indulging the greed of a class, 
and supported by the political inffuence of those whom it would 


what they are unable to touch. 4 
We come now to the arguments in favor of the proposed change’ 


thus benefit, it does as well as another excuse, Any reason in ` 


favor of taking her cargo from a merchant ship will seem good to 
the pirate: he will be at once struck by the statement that it is 
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benevolent to make the vessel lighter, and thus to fit her for facing 
rough weather. But if informed by the Captain of a Man-of-war, 
that, though he may help to remove the freight to a safe place, 
he must not keep any of it, the pirate’s belief in the necessity for 
interference will disappear at once. , 
The theory that high rents paid by the actual cultivators pro~ 
^ duce prosperity is not supported by any of the known facts of 
indian agriculture. On the contrary, it appears that wherever 
‘the assessment has been low, the people have been prosperous, 
where it approached such a figure as eighty per cent. of the com- 
petition rate they have: been distressed. Sir George Campbell often 
commented in official reports on the wretchedecondition of the 
cultivators in Behar where the local authorities have permitted 
the law in favor of tenant-right to remain a dead letter, with the 
comparative comfort of the ryots in Eastern Bengal, the part of. the 
country in which the ancient rights of. the cultivators have been 
. best preserved. Sir Richard Temple, has, with great impartiality, 
“testified to the same fact, though it is not favourable to his present 
policy. We could go through. the list of the different Districts of 
Bengal, from Chittagong with its rich peasant proprietors, to the rack- 
rented ryots of the Darbhanga Raj, recently receiving State relief 
as paupers, and show that the prosperity of the peasantry y varied in- 
versely as the rentrate. If welook beyond our own Province we 
find that in Bombay the assessment is lighter than in other Presiden- 
cies, and that tenant-right has been conceded i in full, even to the 
extent of permitting the cultivator to sell or underlet his interest in 
his farm, The effect is felt in high wages, a @rop not only sufficient 
_for tae population, but leaving an ample margin to support 
b commerce by large exports, an amount of comfort among the lower 
classes which at once strikes and gladdens the eye of the traveller, 
Inthe neighbouring Province of Gujarat, we have rackerents, and 
misery. The laud revenue of Madras was at first comparatively 
high, though less than what might have been obtained by competi- 
tion. The resources of the country remained undeveloped until 
Lord Harris reduced the assessment in 1854, sinee which there has 
been an improvement. But the rate is still greater than that of 
Bengal and Bombay, and Madras is still backward in agriculture, 
In the North-West, too, the refit is generally imposed on a medium 
scale, and the country is not remarkable either for the poverty oy 
the wealth of itsryots. Oudh is an exception, it is to some extent 
k-rack-rented, ejections are frequent, emigration is active, and a 
Bengal] revenue officer on visiting the countr y is saddened by the 
unfortunate condition of its inhabitants. These facts have influ- 
enced the judgment of the Government of India, which has deliber- 
ately adopted ou its own estates the policy of light assessments. 
The authors of this proposal do not wish to ‘reduce the prosper- 
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ous ryots of Eastern Bengal, to the wretched condition of their breth- 

ren in the worst parts of Behar; but such, in all human probability, 

would be the ultimate effect of their measure. The cultivators who 

now hold upon lease only, or at will, would be the first to feel 
the consequences of the passing of the Bill. The landlord has at 
present the right to subject these tenants to the rack-rent, enforc- 
ing it in the only practical way, by frequent ejectments, and free 
competition for the vacant farms. But in fact nothing of the kind 
takes place. Very little could be gained in money by introducing’ 
such a system, as the class is comparatively small, while much would 
‘be lost in popularity. The Zemindar would appear to be breaking 
through the estadlished sages of the country, in order to oppress 
afew isolated ryots left by the law at his mercy. If he adopted 

such a line of conduct the occupancy ryots would probably 
withold the illegal cesses, which, wherever they are not a black-mail 
levied by violence, are payments made in consideration for the 


observance by the lord of the manor of such of the customary. 


privileges of the cultivators as arẹ not yet protected by law. 
Whatever be the explanation, the fact is beyond dispute. At pre- 
sent the tenants-at-will pay only the same rate as the privileged ryots, 
about one third of the rack-rent. But would this state of things 
continue if we were to enact that the rent of the minority should 
regulate that of.the majority, instead of being itself fixed by the 
more general custom? If we were to decide that the rate of the 
large body of occupancy rygts should be assessed according to that 
of the few and scattered leaseholders—there can be but one 
answer to these questfons. If the landlords do not care to crush a 
few poor men with exceptional charges, they certainly entertain a 


strong and natural desire to get a general rise in the rent rates, - 


To secure this end they will take every necessary measure. A 
proposal somewhat similar to that before us, was met at a recen$ 
debate in Council by the observation, that it would encourage 
landlords to give tenants-at-will collusive leases, not with the inten- 
tion of collecting at the rate indicated, but to make evidence 
against occupancy ryots. This suggestion was thrown out by men 
who knew the country, and is founded on well-known facts recently 
proved. ‘The reply was, that the Courts would detect the fraud, 
and the practise would thus be stopped. Granting that this would 
be so, the result would be that, the Zemindars instead of merely 
pretending to rack-rent the tenants at-will, would consider it 


necessary to rack-rent them in cruel earnest. Thus the lowest” 


class would find itself subjected to the highest possible charges, 
simply because the rate it paid had been selécted as a standard 
for assessing others. We must add that the tenants-at-will are 
a body rapidly increasing in numbers at the expense of. the more 
favoured order, In 1859 it consssted exclusively of those who 
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had been less than twel¥e years in possession of their holding 
and of afew leaseholders. To these are now added “ the stipult 
tors,” that is those who have contracted themselves out of th 
benefits of the Act. It is the rule on many estates to take fror 
all new tenants an agreement that they shall not acquire occupanc 
rights, and wherever this practise is adhered to, the privilege 
class must ultimately die out. A measure like the presen 
. which would lead to a sharp and defined line being drawn betwee 
the two divisions of ryots, would make landlords more careft 
to provide against the growth of adverse interests on their estates 
and thus hasten the process which is leading to the extinctio 
of customary tenures. We thus arrivéat the conclusion that th 
first effect of the proposed measure would be to subject a smal 
but increasing body of cultivators “to the full competition. ren 
rate, 

Now there is good reason to suspect that in Bengal a compet 
tion rent does not very much differ from a starvation rent. Th 
density of the population is greater than in any other part of th 
world where a census has been taken: 321 to the square mile o 
the whole sete the hill tracts, 600 in many districts, 1,00 
in some purely agricultural divisions of Hooghly. Vast as the 
already are these masses are rapidly increasing. Births go on a 
the old rate, while the number of deaths has been diminishe 
by the cessation of the scourges of war and famine, the mitigatio: 
of some other causes of mortality, such as infanticide, and th 
ravages of wild beasts. If the amount of egployment other thai 
agricultural I has been increased in some directions it has diminishe 
N others; all our domestic industries having been superseded b 

e competition of foreign manufacturers. The pressure of th 
population on the land is great, and it grows in intensity. Ther 
are more cultivators than avaible holdings; every village has i 
outsiders, its expectants, who want land, “but cannot get 1 
These men have to support themselves on wages not sufficient t 
maintain a family in a supply of wholesome food.—abont twe 
pence farthing a day in the interior. Even now they sometime 
take farms on the Burgait or Metayer system, receiving’ the seec 
and giving half the crop, a@ivision which leaves the eultivato 
almost a pauper. Under a system of competition these hungr 
cottiers would bid against each other, until the rent was raised t 
the highest level at which it can remain in any country,—tha 
which leaves the cultivator in ordinar y seasons the bare necessarie 
of life, 

it is unfortunately necessary to consider this subject of tenant 
right in connexion with that of famine. The partial failure o 
the crop in a district of Behar formed the subject of ar 
official enquiry held during the cold season of the current year 
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The result showed thatthe loss was not very serious, and thas it 
would not, in most parts of India, have been considered to justify 
measures of Government relief; but it was found that in this 
particular place a bad land system prevailed, and owing to its 
results, and other causes, the ryots had become so impoverished, 
that our intervention was necessary. Some of our readers may ; 
remember an incident which bappeued in Nadiya at the commence- 
ment of the administration of Sir George Campbell, which should 
be considered side by side with this occurrence in Behar. The 
crop of a large tract of country was altogether destroyed by 
flood, and the [Lieutenant-Governor went to the spot to offer 
assistance. He found tat the loss had been enormous, but that 
the people were so well-to-do and self-reliant, that they’ could 
support it without Governmeht help. For in Nadiya the rent 
rates of the old Rajah were very low, the attempts of new 
-purchasers to raise them have resulted only in the moderate 
enhancement permitted by our law, and all efforts at illegal extor-4 
tion must have been unprofitable under a regime such as that 
of the exceptionally able and honest officers who have succeeded 
each other as Chief Magistrates of Krishnagar. Now we say 
that if the new law is to call into existence a large class of 
ryots over the whole country, as much impoverished as those of 
the Dharbanga estate, our famine prospects will be gloomy 
indeed. The peasants will not be able to save up anything in 
ordinary years as a provision against bad times. Every scarcity 
will find them withoyt either means or credit, and will throw 
them in hundreds of thousands upon our hands. 

As to the occupancy ryots themselves, we believe that th 
allowance of 20 per cent. of the rack-rent is insufficient to be ha 
‘substantial benefit to them. The ordinary cottier holds about. 
two acres, for which he pays ten shillings a year, the competition 
value of the farm being one pound ten. He can thus lay by ~ 
twenty shillings, and if he has not done so, he can borrow during 
a scarcity on the credit of his ability to pay. Under the proposed 
system he would have but six shillings profit, a sum not large, 
enough to be of much use. 

It is well to look at the economiql action of the proposed mea- 
sure from another point of view. The object of the Bill is the 
“enhancement of rent, that is, an increase in the amount of money 
yearly transferred from the cultivators of Bengal to the superior q 
tenure-holders. n: 

Now it is the ryots who have made this province what it is, 
They cleared the dense jungle which once covered the face of th.’ 
country; it is by them that its trees have been planted, its wells 
sunk, its gardens enclosed, The Zemindars have no interest in 
carrying out such works on the occupancy tenures, and they 
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neglect to do so on their private estates and on the farms of their 
tenants-at-will. On this point we will quote the best authority, 
that of a Native Judge of the High Court. “ In Bengal,” he says, 
“au advance by a landlord to improve his estates is a thing un- 
fortunately a mere contingency, written in the books of law, but 
not yet practically realised.” Now we must look for future im- 
\ provement to the ageucy which has effected it in the past. The 
zyots have produced our present prosperity, such as it is; they 
alone are likely to contribute to its increase. On occupancy 
holdings, at least, it would be foolish to expect that any person 
except the tenure-holder should ever contribute, to the improve- 
ment of the soil. The farmer alone cau¥profit by any increase in 
its value. The Zemindar is a mere rent charger, entitled to receive 
a rent regulated by fixed rules, and gach he must always remain. 
Sir Richard Temple’s scheme would not alter his position in this 
respect, though it would increase his income; whether his dues 
b are assessed at a percentage of the rate paid by tenants-at-will, 
or on the system. of proportion, he is equally destitute of all in- 
terest in the improvement of the land; we have said that the 
Bill would tramsfer six hundred millions worth of property from 
the ryots to the Zemindars. We have now to add that this sum 
would pass from the productive to the non-productive class of the 
community, from those who spend a part of what they get on de- 
veloping the resources of the country by improving its land, to 
men who employ their income in other ways. Such a change 
could not but be injurious ta the cause gf* economic progress, 
We say this without meaning to ny that the Zemindars 
make a bad ora wasteful use of their, money. On the contrary: 
we believe that they are as a body charitable and thrifty, and 
that, where ther means permit, they keep up a judicious and 
suitable dignity, which is creditable to themselves: and pleasing 
to all classes, including that of the cultivators, We would be glad 
to see increased, in any legitimate manner, the incomes which they 
dispense with such discretion: we only assert that their expen- 
diture does not take that particular form which political econo- 
mists call productive, ° 
No reason is more frequently assigned for changing the preseni 
rule of proportion in enhancement, than an alleged difficulty in 
working it. In order to carry out, says the Minute, “it become 
p necessary to determine judicially the amount and value. of the 
“produce, not only at the present time, but at some antecedent 
time.” This, it is suggested, is a task beyond the power of the 
plaintiff to prove. The obligation to give evidence of a matter sc 
complicated is heavier than he can bear, and it should now be 
‘removed from his shoulders. 
We-have not far to seek for the origin of the impression tha! 
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it is very hard to prove the facts neeessary to obtain a decree for 
enhancement under the rule of proportion. The value of the 
crop of Bengal has certainly increased of late years,as may be 
seen from the official price current returns; but, as we learn from 
the road-cess figures, when compared with the old records, the 
rent has risen in a still greater ratio. This enhancement has 
generally been effected by private agreement between the parties, 
the ryots being willing to yield to any demand which rests on a. 
legal ground, and is not repugnant to their customs. It has thus 
come to pass that the Zemindars have obtained quietly, and with- 
out the expense of litigation, all that they bave avy nght to; 
indeed the more pushing hd active among them, those who are 
now the most clamorous for a new law, have managed to extract 
rather more than their fair sh’re. While on this point we will 
trouble the reader with afew figures taken from the records of 
the Perpetual Settlement, and from the Road Cess retarns. In 
1797 the rent-roll of Bengal was £2,514,600. The collections 4 
made on the same lands is now about £16,500,000, therefore the 
rent paid by the cultivators has been quadrupled, But this does’ 
not measure the gains of the landlord. In 1799 the revenue 
assessment amounted to £2,860,000, so that only a quarter of a 
million remained to the Zemindars as profit, a bare commission of 
ten per cent. on the land-tax as a consideration for the trouble and 
‘responsibility of collection. The revenue is now, in those districts, 
£7,520,000; the landlords share is seven millions, Thus the 
income of the supefiog tenure-holders has been increased twenty- 
eight fold during the present century. - This good fortune, which 
has come to the Zemindars unearned and unexpected, is without- -~ 
parallel in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions, European or” 
Asiatic, perhaps, we might, add Colonial. We congratulate those 
who have invested their money in the purchase of land on the-- 
rapidity with which their wealth has increased, or the ease ana: 
the completeness with which they have obtained what they 
bought; aright to an enhancement of rent proportionate to the 
rise in the value of agricultural produce. But having already got 
all that they are entitled toin the present state of the market, 
they must not ask that the law ghould be changed in order that 
they should get that to which they have no equitable claim,—what 
“is the property of their poorer reighbours. For a further increase 
of income they must await the result of the inprovements still going , 
forward, They must not insist upon grasping too much at once. 
Above all, let us understand what they mean when they say it is 
impossible to work the rule of proportion. It is that they have 
already got all that they can ask under it, and that it is, therefore, 
impossible to work it just now to their own advantage. Their 
complaint is that of the Bombay tradesman who objected to the 
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Small Cause Courts, as of no use to him, because he had been 
paid what’ was justly his due, and no Judge would give him a 
decree for more. 

We have high authority for stating that a landlord has no prac- 
tical difficulty in obtaining any enhancement to which he may be 
really eutitled under the rule of proportion. The opinion of the 
fifteen Judges who considered the Thakooranee case was on this 
point unanimous, “Ido not,’ said Mr. Justice Trevor, in dis- 
posing of the objection when put by an advocate, “see any 
necessity for the supposed difficulties. A Zemindar, on suing to 
enhance, must state the grounds on which he desjres enhancement. 
If his claim be founded on the increase fh the value of the produce 
through a simple rise in prices, he will, whatever the mode of 
adjustment determined on, have to sfate the circumstances leading 
to the demand, and he will have to inform the Court of the parti- 
cular rise of prices subsequent to the last adjustment which justi- 


fies the demand. In stating this he will give the Court sufficient 


id 


data for the formula laid down.” Loch, Bayley, Jackson, and 
Glover, J. J’s, concurred in this judgment. Macpherson J, said, 
“let the Zemindar seeking to enhance the rent go back to any year 
he chooses; let him go back tothe last adjustment if he can, if he 
can not to any year that will swit his purpose, and let him prove 
that the proportion was’ then more favorable to him than it has 
since become.” Campbell J., (mow Sir George) put every difficult 
case that could arise under the rule of proportion. and showed 
how each could be disposed of. Pundit J.gthe only native then 
on the bench, stated decisively that, “in adopting the rule of pro- 
portion we have not to make any difficult enquiries, The value 
of agricultural produce is a matter almost within the personal 
knowledge of the generality of the villagers, and there are many 
very satisfactory records shewing what it was for years past.” Seton 
Karr, J. said, “I believe that materials exist for this enquiry, 
that there are men in every haut, gunge, and bazaar in the country, 
who can supply such information,”: Kemp J. added, “the theory 
is one of easy application.” Steer J. remarked that it was “ certainly 
most simple.” Sir Barnes Peacock, while putting every objection 
which he thought could fairly. de urged against the rule, declined 
to adopt the suggestion, that it would not work easily. Where is 
the evidence which is to be placed against that of these Judges, ; 
men of learning, of experience, of tried impartiality? We have 


never heard quoted the opinion of a single man who, having tried 


to enforce the rule of proportion, had found any difficulty in doing 
80. 
As this is not a matter to be decided altogether on authority, 
we will consider it briefly for ourselves. The rent of an occupancy 
tenure is subject from time to time to re-adjustment in proportion 
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to any increase or decrease which may occur in the average value 
of the crop, otherwise than by the improvements effected at the 
expense of the tenant: and the question at issue is, can this 
rule be worked? Now the most ordinary cause of such a change 
is a rise in prices. This is a movement which has for half a cen- 
tury gone on over the whole of India, we might say over the 
civilized world; there is everywhere a steady, though not a uni- 
form increase in the cost of all agricultural products, In particu-. 
lar neighbourhoods, where new markets have been opened up 
by railways and roads, the rise is marked in a special manner. 
Now the history of prices is a matter of public notoriety, which 
may be easily préved bysthe records of the Secretariat, uf the 
Board of Revenue, of every collectorate, and of many dealers in 
country produce, In an autherity no less accessible to Zemindars 
than their own organ, the Hindu Patriot, we have seen a sketch 
of the rise of prices in the town which is the centre of the estates 
where the most serious enhancement suits have occurred ; 
it was detailed, and apparently taken from sources which 
would have been considered authentic in any Court. Nothiug 
can be easier than for a landlord to prove an alteration in 
the average price of grain, and this done in one case, a 
precedent is established, which, in practice, is good for a whole district. 
And our courts require no more than this. It is a mistake to say 
that a landlord must prove “ amount and value of the produce” in 
order to obtain a decree, Hfe has only to show that a rise in. prices 
has occurred, and be will get a proportionate enhancement. unless 
the tenant can establish some defence, such as the usual one, that 
there has already been a proportionate increase in the rent. ret 
The Minute suggests that the matter becomes more dificult when 
the crop has been changed, where the land which was sown with 
rice in the old days, is now covered by jute or linseed. This does 
indeed appear a complication, but the objection disappears when 
considered more closely. There isin Bengal uo land which pro- 
duces jute and linseed exclusively. The demand for these staples 
is limited, the supply of soil well adapted for their growth is 
enormous, *almost any rice laud is suited for the purpose. It 
follows, that no farmers have a monopoly of the cultivation of jute 
and linseed, and from this again we infer that no unusual or 
extraordinary profit can be made by raising them; for if there 
was much to be gained by so doing, others would sow these new 
crops, and the quantity produced would be increased ‘until all lands’ 
fit for the purpose had been exhausted, or the excessive supply had 
reduced tlieir prices. We all know that in the case of jute, great 
profits did lead to over-production, reaction in the market, a fall in 
prices, contraction of the area of cultivation, and loss to the farmers, 
all in the usual course, and as those acquainted with commercial 
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affairs predicted beforehand, things have now found their level, 
and the profits of jute cultivation are the same as those of the 
growers of rice. The price of the latter staple has been raised by 
the introduction of the fibre as the quantity of land on which rice 
is grown has been reduced, and the supply diminished. And this 
rise in the price of rice, measures with perfect accuracy the increase 
in the gross value of his crop, gained by the cultivators generally, 
.The landlords have, therefore, to prove the history of the price of 
rice only, in order to establish a claim for proportionate enhance- 
ment. The theory that they are entitled to more than this on the 
ground that exceptional profit can, onthe ayerage, be made by 
growing anew crop, such as jute or “linseed, will be rejected by 
every one acquainted with the facts of the case and the accepted 
truths of political ecconomy. ° 

The Zemindar has a right to enhancement if the quantity of 

the crop produced has increased, just as he has when its price has 

risen. But cases of this sort are exceptional, not like those to 
which we have previously referred, the inevitable effect ‘of causes 
always at work. In general, land does not improve independent of 
human agency. Left to itself it runs into jungle ; tilled year by 
year it, at best, retains its original fertility. The only land in 
Bengal which is known to improve spontaneously is that newly 
formed by the accretion of our great rivers. This runs through a 
familiar course, being at first meze sand, and becoming in 
time like the rest of the country, which has ‘been all created by 
such deposits. The problem of the assessment of such land, 

where it is held under occupancy tenure, is solved by the second 

“rule of enhancement,—by makiug the rate the same as that paid 
for soil of the class into which it has passed. This‘is a regular 
custom, fair in itself, and objected to by neither party. If asthe 
native puts it, your chur land has become asul, you must pay 
asul rates. Thus the difficulty of an enquiry into the amount of 
the produce has never become necessary in any one instance. 

We might, indeed, put imaginary cases in which the applica- 
tion of the rule of proportion would tax the ingenuity and 
patience of the best judge. The introduction of the culture of 
tea has given an exceptional value to land in the'few places suited 
for such gardens, the slopes of the Himalayas, and the Terai at, 
its foot. Some people hope that Carolina seed may be substituted 

» for our own,—and that the quantity of rice grown in the country 
may be thus increased. But the tea-gardens have not been made 
on occupancy tenures, and the fine American rice has not, as yet, 
superseded that of Bengal. It will be time enough to deal with 
such difficuities when they arise. At the worst, it would not be 
impossible to make the calculation in its entirety, to ascertain the 
value of the former crop and of that substituted in its stead, 
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But if the objection of a practical difficulty in its working 
does nat lie agaiust the rule of preportion, it certainly tells with 
great force against the system to be established by the new Bill. 
The standard of assessment set up by that measure is “ the average 
rate paid by non-occupancy ryots in the district or part of a 
district.” The difficulty of finding out what this average may be, 
will be understood by those officers who have had to make 
similar inquiries, under the provision of the present law, which, 
enables a Zemindar to enhance the rent of an individual to the 
prevalent rate for ryots of the same class in places adjacent. Every 
step in such an egquiry is beset with snares, We will pass over 
the ambiguity of the phrase “district or part of a district,” and 
suppose that the law, as amended, may indicate clearly what is 
the tract of country to be*taken as the area of comparison. 
This being known, the person wha has to calculate the average 
must begin by separating the few mon-occupancy ryots, whose 
rent-rate is to be the standard, from the mass of privilegedd 
tenants. This will be no easy task, -as the status of ryots is 
generally disputed, and the question cannot be raised without 
creating a war of classes. The next thing to be done is to 
classify the lands of the tenants who are found to possess no rights, 
for we presume that it is only lands of equal value to-those in 
dispute which can be taken as a criterion for fixing the rate. The 
rent given for a fertile field near a market would not be selected as 
an indication of that which should be assessed on a patch of sand 
near a malariousswagp. This survey completed, the rent paid 
for the different qualities of land by the tenants-at-will should 
bs ascertained with precision. In doing so, evidence would have > 
to be closely sifted and compared. It cannot be assumed that.’ 
rent is correctly stated in leases, as we have been told in Council 
that the Zemindars would execute collusive deeds in order to 
effect the apparent rate ; nor that the collections shewn in account 
books are accurate, as it has been proved that, in Eastern Bengal, 
-these are often falsified on a large scale, and for a number of 
years, with the same object. 

The Minute seems to accept the position that the rule it 
would introduce is hard to work. eAt least on no other ground 

„Can we explain the confiscation by the Bill of the ryots present 
right under Act of 1859, to have kis old rent considered fair and 
equitable until the contrary is proved ; a privilege of great practi- q 
cal importance. At present the law requires that the Zemindar 
seeking an enhancement shall prove the facts which may entitle 
him to it; the whole onus proband is on his shoulders. The Bill 
would make it the duty of the Judge to establish the plaintiffs 

‘case for him. Our judicial offieers of all grades possess the 
confidence of the people, and in particular of the cultivators ; 


he 
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but we fear that if the new system is introduced, they may soon 
become odious. A Judge who steps down from his seat, and 
goes about the country, enquiring into the status of one ryot, and 
the rent paid by another, in order to treble the customary. dues of 
a.third, runs the risk of being confounded with the agents of rack- 
renting landlords. Thatis not the position in which we would 
wish to present our officers to the peasantry. Nor will the position 
be improved if the Courts avail themselves of the power left to 
them of delegating the invidious task to the Collector. It is not 
the policy of Government to pæform for landlords the unpopular 
work of raising customary rates, apd to establish for this. 
purpose a system of perpetual and inquisitorial surveys. | 

lt is anticipated that even the Collector may be unable to find 
out the average in question, end in that case the rent is to be 
enhanced until it is equal to the value of a particular fraction of 
the gross produce—three twentieths. It seems hard on the ryot 
that he is never to escape, that if one rule fails against bim. 
another should be brought up as a reserve. As to the principle 
of fixing rent at a fraction of the crop, irrespective of customary 
rights, of the quality of the soil, and of the nature of the plant 
grown, it is that adopted by barbarians when, on first emerging 
from the nomad state, they commence a kind of agriculture. 
As soon as a degree of civilization, such as that of the most 
backward Mahratta Principalities, hag been attained, modifi 
cations are introduced. Sindia ana Holkax could inform the 
Bengal Council that they find it necessar¢ to vary the share of 
the State in the produce according to the class of soil, and to 
the value of the crop. Tobacco, pan, aud tea could not be culti- 
vated if the large sum represented by three-twentieths of their 
price had to be given as rent, and the sandy churs of Bengal 
could not bear such an assessment; though, on some rice lands 
the rack-rent is three times as great. The reader will be sur- 
prised to find a process too savage for Indore offered to Bengal as 
an improvement. He will be bempted to ask whether any other 
antedeluvian institutions are to be dis-interred. from thelr graves, 
and presented to us as living principles of the greatest import- 
ance ? l j 

Speaking for the ryots, if we may be allowed to do so, and, 
not without knowledge of their wishes, we can say that they 
¿would like to see the present law rendered even more precise. 
The landlord hasa right to an enhancement proportionate to 
the rise in the value of grain: it would be well to settle what 
markets should be accepted as the standard for this estimate, and 
over how many years it should extend. We ean claim to raise 
the rate of an individual to that prevalent in “ places adjacent :” 
the tenants would wish to know beforehand, what places are to 
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be considered adjacent within the meaning of this section. They 
have no object in maintaining a state of doubt on any point, in 
provoking those conflicts, in which it is the last rupee that wins. 
A. legislator who thus defined and confirmed the present rights 
of both parties would meet with the approbation given by .the 
peasants to the Magistrate, who sets up land-marks, thus pre- @# 
venting the uncertainty which gives an excuse for encroachment 
to tue strong. That ruler would excite a very different sentiment 
who, on pretence that there was some difficulty in fixing its boun- 
dary, confiscated a poot man’s field, giving him in its stead a 
patch of land lgss valuable in another place, where the limits 
were still less defined. As to whether the Zemindars would be 
glad to exchange the chance of invading the rights of others for 
greater security in their own, We cannot speak with such confidence, 
Just at present we fear, that elated by the prospects held out to 
them in this Bill, they would oppose any measure designed to con- 
firm existing institutions, We merely mean to observe that, as far 
as the ryots are concerned, there is no objection to precision, and 
that where the present law is wanting in that quality, it could 
be amended without any change of principle, and without danger 
of popular discontent. 

One of the objects of the Bill is to prevent agrarian disturbances 
by removing all cause of dispute. The reader may judge how far 
this effect is likely to result from a measure which substitutes 
for the old and simple rule of proportion, a standard of assessment 
so novel and uncertaia as the average rate paid by tenants-at-will 
in the District ox part of the District. We have here to recali 
the fact that the disputes referred to, did not relate to any question , 
which could not haye been settled by the most simple law of en- 
hancement. They were caused by our neglect of a simple precaution, 
which experience has shown to be necessary all over India, which 
has been adopted in every other province, and was formerly enforced 
with great strictness in Bengal. We allude to the registration 
of all transactions effecting the rent rate. Everyone knows that 
the amount of the dues to be paid by the cultivators should 
be a matter of public record. The natives have a disposition 
to complicate their accounts with tenants by legal, illegal, and quasi- 

_legal cesses, to set up false claims, and deny true ones, which ren- 
ders it impossible to preserve order, Unless we insist on the obser- 
vation of some method in such transactions, we must either have a, 
system of registration, or confusion and doubt. While we have no 
great liking for either of these alternatives, we prefer the former. 
Unfortunately, in 1857, the law which imposed a penalty for the 
neglect of registration was repealed, while the provision declaring 
ita duty, was leftin force. Changes may now be effected in the 
rent-rate by a verbal agreement hetwen the Aemindar and a bare 
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majority of the ryots, and itis in this way that enhancements 
have in practise been effected, so that the present assessment is the 
result of several such unauthenticated alterations, In cases of 
dispute it is now difficult to ascertain, not, as some suppose, what 
the rent may be raised to, but what it in fact -has been and is. 
b. The landlords allege that a particular rate is in force, having been 
‘introduced in such a year, by the consent of ‘the ryots, and having 
since regulated all payments ; and if asked for evidence in support 
of this assertion, they produce their rent-roll and their accounts, 
summoning also their servants as witnesses. 

The ryots reply that they always refused to agree to any en- 
hancement, that the alleged contract is e fiction,*the accounts for- 
geries, and the clerks perjured. The Courts sometimes find that the 
statements of the tenants,,improbable as they may seem to persons 
unfamiliar with such transactions, are perfectly true, while in other 
cases it turns out that it is the ryots themselves who are trying to 

p deceive. Ft is this attempt of Zemindars to cheat by false accounts, 
that has led to breaches of the peace in Eastern Bengal ; or at least 
that cause combined with the readiness of the ryots to dispute the 
accuracy of accounts, which were kept regularly and in a business- 
like manner. Attempts to enhance the rent, unaccompanied by 
such conspiracies to deceive, have never occasioned any tumult, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they will have such an effect at 
any future period. The remedy for the evilis obvious. We 
should introduce the system of registration now prevalent in the 
other presidencies. It will not enable us to_ escape the bad effect 
of our neglect in the past, but in time it wil? establish a record of 

All’ rights. The returns under the Road Cess Act are a step in 

Sihis direction, but as they are ex parte records, and are evidence 
only against the person who makes them, they are not of much 
value by themselves. The Bill before us neglects to make any 
provision whatever for the registration of enhancements. It does 
not even touch the part of our system which is really out of order. 
Tie disturbances which suggested some change in the law are thus 
taken as the occasion of legislation in the interest of the superior 
as against the inferior tenure-holder, on a point altogether 
unconnected with the question at issue. We might, if we chose, 
doa great deal to prevent disputes by merely adopting the 
imperial and the old Bengal policy on a minor matter of procedure ;« 
but we prefer to fly off at a tangent, and to effect a radical 

hange in apart of our substantive law, which had no conuection 
with the cause of any disturbance. 

The examples of the Punjab and of Oudh have been quoted 
in the Minute as precedents for taking the rent-rate of the 
tenants-at-will as the standard for fixing that of thé occupancy 
tenure-holders ; and there has been added, apparently through some 
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misapprehension as to the existing law in that part of India, a 
reference to the North-West. In the province with the adminstra- 
tion of which Sir Richard Temple was once so honourably connected, 
our policy has always been fair and consistent. Wenever withdrew 
privileges onee acknowledged, or confiscated the property declared 


by a Court of Justice to belong to any man. “We first held an , 


intelligent inquiry into the respective rights of different classes in 
the land, and these ascertained we confirmed and upheld them, 
The system vow in force in the Punjab appears excellent in itgélf, 
however much it might be out of place at this opposite extremity 
of India. The cultivators have been ver y generally acknowledged 
as proprietors, ether individually, or in village groups, Where 
privileged under-tenants exist, these have been divided into three 
lasses, of which the highesé holds at one-half the competition 
rate, not at the four-fifths of the same sum assigned to their 
fellows under the proposed Bill. All this is well enough, where it 


forms part af the traditional law of a country; but they are not’ 


institutions for which we should sacrifice existing rights of pro- 
perty. Sir John Lawrence, the founder of the Punjab School, 
would have been the first to oppose the confiscation of the pro- 


perty of tenants, whether to please the landlords, or to introduce ' 


some shreds and patches of a, system established in a different 
country. 

In Oudh we have certainly done exactly what the ENTA 
wish us to do in Bengal, afid it is a true instinct which leads them 
to recur to that example. We first acknowledged that the cultiva- 
tors possessed a valuable interest in the soil, and concluded a set- 
tlement with them on that basis: after a little time we cancelled’. 
our agreements, and confiscated their property, giving to thenr 
in its stead a pittance of 124 per eent. on the rack-rent, This act 
we did, but as a necessity of war, and a punishment for rebellion. 
Lord Canning declared all lands in Oudh confiscated, by a procla- 
mation pubkshed during the height of the mutiny. Afterwards 
as each chief submitted, grants were made to him of certain lands, 
to the exclusion of the peasant preprietors, This was what Gene- - 
ral Barrow calls the settlement made on the battle-field, and it is 
certainly very unlike any arrangement which a ruler would have 
concluded during peace. We will not quote the reproof adminis- 
=tered to Lord Canning for this spoliation, by the then Secretary 
of State for India, or the more measured condemnation of the. 
Duke of Argyll, and the summary of the facts by Mr. Milk 
We will assume that after a rebellion it may be right and politic to 
withdraw from a settlement made with the cultivators, and to hand 
them over to the military chiefs who had headed the insurgents, 
But does it follow that we should use the same violence in times 
of profound peace? That we should involve the loyal peasantry 
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of Bengal in the ruin which in 1857 overtook the rebels of Oudh ? 
It would be as reasonable to excite the soldiers of the garrison to 
sack Calcutta next Sunday, an the ground that Delhi was looted 
after it had been taken by storm. It ‘is one of the evils of civil 
war, that while it lasts, little respect 1s paid to the rights of pro- 
perty, whether real or personal, But when peace is re-established, 
the habits acquired in less happy times should be abandoned. We 
should beware of any man who asks us, in our legislative capacity, 
to imitate the conduct of those Spanish soldiers, who, having been 
guerillas during the Peninsular campaign, became robbers after the 
conclusion of the treaty of Paris. 

It is sometimes said that a Goverwment suéh as ours cannot 
deal with the masses directly. It can act only ` through a native 
aristocracy, and should therefore endeavour to secure the affections 
of the owners of land! And we may properly effect this object, it 
is inferred, by transferring to that body property which at present 
belongs to the cultivators. Such sentiments appear to us to be as 
mistaken as ungenerous. The attachment of any body of natives 
must be useful: that of the more intelligent classes is particularly 
pleasing, when it is gained by honourable means, But we would 
only injure our position if we condescended to court any interest 
by dishonestly sacrificing to it, the rights of others. A great 
General has remarked, that in India, England requires but three 
things to render her power lasting ; justice, rupees, and bayonets. 
It would be a poor policy to sacrifics the first of these titles to 
supremacy, in order to gain a fourth of dougtftl value, stich loyalty 

as is left to the plunderer by those who have received a share in 
the booty. Lord Lawrence took a broader view when he wrote: “ It 
is on the well-being and content of the people of the soil that 
peace and order in India mainly depend. They are the sinews 
and marrow of the physical force of the country, and no policy 
which does not tend to the improvement of their condition will, in 
the long run, prove advantageous to our rule, If they are pros- 
perous the military force may be small, but not otherwise.” It is 
fortunate for the country that the author of this passage had the 
opportunity of giving a fair trial to his theory as to tife best way 
of making aland policy strgngthen the political position of an 
Indian ruler. He settled the Punjab on a popular basis, and he 
trusted the cultivators: the result was seen when the Punjabis ~ 
marched to besiege Delhi for us, and to re-conquer Oudh. 

_ We do not wish to dwell very long upon this point, as it is of 
less importance in Lower Bengal than elsewhere. But we must 
say, that the sudden doubling ‘and trebling, through the Courts, 
of a rent hitherto fixed by custom necessarily creates disaffection. 
Lhe fact that this is done by anew law, on a principle hitherto 
unheard of, aud, as Mr, Seton-Karr says of competition, * abhorent 
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to the temperament, social habits, and attachment to the soil which 
distinguish the agriculturalists of lodia,” will not tend to prevent 
such an unfortunate result. It is true that discontent is not as 
formidable here as elsewhere. Still, we must remember that in 
Lower Bengal, the Wahabee movernent spread only among those 
who were dissatisfied at the enhancement of rent, so much so, that 
a late. Commissioner of Dacca, of a turn of mind rather practical / 
than scientifie, used the words Ferazi (Mahammadan Puritan) in“ 
the sense of a litigious tenant. There are fanatical preachers 
ready to take advantage of the sentiments produced bya law 
bearing hardly on the cultivators. And we must acknowledge 
that in the present state ofefeeling m Asia, an attack from this 
quarter would be, to say the least of it, embarrassing. 

Tt may be asked whether, im objecting to Sir Richard Temple's 
proposal, we have any other to offer in its place? We have indi- 
cated sorne amendments which might be advantageously made on 
the present law; and to two of these, the registration of changes 
in rent rates, and the explanation of the words, “ places adjacent,” 
we. venture to attach importance, These are reforms which have 
been effected in other Provinces, and will sooner or later be found 
necessary in Bengal. Moreover, we think that non-occupancy 
tenants should on eviction be entitled to compensation for their 
unexhausted improvements, a prineiple recently acknowledged in 
the North-West. And there are other points suggested by the 
experience of eighteen years which should be considered, if the 
Act of 1859 is to be amended, We do-not, however, thiuk the 
present moment opportune for such legislation. It has been found 
that Government measures affecting the landlord and tenant ques- 
tion are always altered in the interest of the higher class as they 
pass through Council, Thus the draft of Act X. of 1859 was 
changed so as to diminish the number of ryots entitled to rights 
of occupancy, and to impose on such tenure-holders a new liability 
in the shape of a third ground for the enhancement of rent. The 
law recently passed in the North-West Prévinces was framed in 
order to make a rent fixed by the revenue officer, permanent dur- 
ing the whele period of settlement, and thus altogether ta prevent 
enhancement, except at long intervals. In Council it was amend- 
ed so that the privileged ryot’s rent may now he raised every ten 
wears. The influence which produced these results on the action of 
Government is now paramount in the Bengal Council, This was | 
proved by the fate of the Agrarian Disturbances Bill. It wasin- © 
tended to provide an exceptional machinery for deciding rent cases 
in disturbed villages, leaving the rights of the parties untouched, 
An amendment was proposed to the effect, that in such localities 
the substantive law of enhancement should be changed, and this 
was carried and incorporated with the Act, against the votes of 
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the majority of the Government Members. The rules framed to 
supplement that of proportion in these villages are improperly so 
called. They are a charter of unrestricted license, leaving it to the 
discretion of revenue officers to enhance the quit-rent on any 
principle, and to any extent. When we see a moderate and use- 
ful measure so transformed by the Couucil, we lose all confidence 
in it as a tribunal for deciding upon the law of landlord and tenant. 
The best thing it can do with that question is to let it alone, 
We are not in any urgent need of change, things are working fairly ; 
there are no land complaints. ‘The time may come when the legis- 
lature is prepared to approach such subjects in. an impartial and 
enlightened spirit, with a desire to defin® and enforce existing rights, 
rather than to confiscate them. Until that hour arrives we had 
best remain as we are. i 

We have re-stated, as clearly: as we could, all the arguments 
advanced in favor of the Bill; and we have not been deterred by the 
respect in which its authors are justly held, on account of distinc- 
tion fairly earned in many fields, from putting the objections to it 
in the plainest and the strongest words. The conclusion appears to, 
be, that the proposed measure is at.once unjust and inexpedient, 
Unjust, in as much as it purports to take property of great value 
in the aggregate, and now divided among some millions of owners, 
from those who before the supreme judicial tribunal of the land 
have established a valid title to retain Jt, and who have since held 
it for many years, buying and selling, transmitting and inheriting it 
among themselves, under the sanction of owr laws, and the protec- 
tion of our Government. Inexpedient, because it is designed to 
transfer a great revenue from the productive to the non- 
productive classes, from those who need it as an insurance 
against famine, to men who are never likely to require State 
relief in any scarcity: also, because it would create confusion 
and litigation, agrarian discontent, and political disaffection. The 
proposal would never have been made were it not that one of the 
parties interested has the power to make itself heard exclusively, 
and has for years repeated its perversion of history, its mis-statements 
of the existing law, and its mis-representations of current events, 
until they have obtained implicit credit, and are taken as undis- 
puted not only by the general public, but even by many persons 
who are well informed on such subjects, and sincerely desire to be” 
impartial. We wish we could put aside the delusions they created, 
as a screen that conceals from us the view behind: but perhaps 
they should rather be regarded as the mist through which the breeze 
makes a reft for a moment only, until it closes again, hiding from 
the pilot the rock upon which he is steering. v 
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ART. VIL—TBE NATIVE NEWSPAPERS OF INDIA AND 
CEYLON. 
Prometheus being reconciled with Jove, 
The old Titan took the liberal leadership: 
Of that Olympian Government which he 
(The first great popular incendiary) 
Had long denounced from the Caucasian cold 
Of oppos#tion. And, perceiving soon 
That, though the Monarch-of Olympus ruled 
By right divine, he was not indisposed 
To let himself be popularly famed 
The father of his subjects, the adroit 
Intriguing Titan thus to Jéve appealed : 
“ Monarch of gods and martals, live for ever ! 
Stay uot thy steps in the wel-enter’d path 
Of progress, [India’s] mute multitudes behold ; 
Read in the language of their longing eyes 
The passionate petition of the dumb: 
And to life’s thousand inarticulate thoughts, 
= Emotions, faculties, and sentmnents, 
Grant the yet-wanted, all-completing, gift 
Withont which life is valueless—a voice !” Š 
But Jove, mistrustful, answerd. “To what end?” 
“ No end of ends!’ The Titan cried, “ Each end 
A fresh beginning. Voice will lead to speech, 
Speech to intelligenc€, intelligence ` 
To liberty? . . . . . And liberty to what?” 
Mocking his M@nister, the Mouarch ask’d, 
Impatient of reply. “ Let nane be led 
To dream of taking liberties with me ! i 
Restless, impulsive old philanthropist, ed 
Thy talk smacks revolutionary still.” 
“Stil” said Prometheus, sullenly, “ Why not? 
From revolutionary sources rose 
The power I serve ; and what wert thou thyself 
Without the Revolution, Son of Time 1” 
: ; . . . “Living force 
Jn all that lives I seek, and, where I find, 
J love and serve it. Let the paorest germ 
That strives with uncongenial eircumstance 
But show me beating in ita breast one pulse 
= Of pregnant life, it shall not lack mine aid 
To grow and strengthen,—ay, and overcome !” 
—The Liberty of the Press,- By Lord Lytton, Governor General 4 
of India. i i 


Ir should not, perhaps, be a matter of surprise, theugh it is 
certainly of regret, that in a question of such recent occurrence 
as the establishment of the Native Press of India, discrepant 
accounts have already appeared as te whom the honour 
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Kods this potent means of representing and intl 

te Incorrect statements have appeared, and a clait 

ur has been founded on the fact that, in 1831 

the Indian Medical Service, Dr. John Henderso) 

of an old Stanhope Press and a fount of type, pub- 

dvertising sheet, the avant-courieur of the Agra 

ch was held to be the first native newspaper published 

; may have been the premier vernacular sheet of the 

Provinces, but it was certainly not the first Native 

n the land. Twelve years prior to Dr. Henderson’s 

' effort the Serampore Missionaries (notably Dr. 

added a further obligation to the already great debt 

, owed to their unwavering labours, an obligation - 

t unlikely in its far-reaching influence and possible 

' be equal to any of the great efforts which have 

m that home of large enterprises,—the Danish settle- 

—--—- -- ~-.gepore. On the 28rd of May, 1818, the first verna- 
cular newspaper of India was published. The Dar pan (Mirror) 
was printed at Serampore, and the Marquis of Hastings, then 
Governor-General, hailed its appearance as an omen of good, Not. 
contenting himself with writing a letter to the projectors express- 
ing his entire approval of the enterprise initiated and of the journal 
itself, the Viceroy went farther, subscribed in the name of the 
Government for a considerable number ‘of copies, and had them sent 
to the different native Courts.* The Marquis gave utterance to a 
sentiment which it would be assuring to hear peated in these days 
rom those similarly high in authority in this land, when it is 
proposed, in some quarters in India, to check the freedom of 
expession of opinion, and to place a gag upon the native press. 

He said, -“ It is salutary for the supreme authority to look to the . 
contro! of public scrutiny;” it would be well if Lord Lytton would ` 
say much the same thing at the present juncture, The utterance | 

of the Marquis of Hastings is an axiom that seems trite and 

_common-place to the English reader, but it was of unwonted import — 

at the time it was spoken, and to the inhabitants of an Eastern 

land where reverence of State dignities is engrained in the life 

until it becomes as much a paft of existence as breathing, and 

criticism. would, except with bated breath and in a whisper, never 

be indulged in. Indeed,.the story is told of Dr. Henderson’s paper, 

What when, after a few years’ tenure of the editorial chair, | 

hé gave place to a Muhammadan whom he had trained—not 

merely to compile news and to make judicious extracts, but 

also to discuss passing events and express opinions upon pro- 
posed or completed acts of the authorities, the people were much 


-* Art, “ Early Pegal Literatur and Newspipers.” Caleutta Review, 
1850. . 
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bneerned, and foreboded evil, asking, “ Who is th 

should give his opinion in opposition to the Hakim 
Free discussion of public events, and the conseq 

ment of newspapers in which such diseussion cou 
was inevitable in India as elsewhere, once Britisl 
tablished. In English-populated colonies this is Ic 
a necessary consequence, with the result of a P 
influence and not wanting in dignity, and a Censorsh 
is no more thought of there than in the mother cou 
was undoubtedly startling, possibly hitherto unl 
similar liberty should be granted to subject race 
exceptions notwithstanding) the policy of Britain hi 
practicable, to uplift to her own level in the social sc 
whom she rules. This being the avowed policy, it 
naturally supposed that what had been good for 
England would be suitable for others ; consequently 

striven to engraft its own freedom of thought and ugperance upon % 
social fabrics which appeared to be choked with conservatism and 
inanition, In India, which particularly concerns us now, it has 
been held that England has not sufficiently taken into account the 
fact that there exists a complex civilization, older far, by many 
centuries, than her own. Following upon this statement it is urged 
that the. attempt to cement the results evolved, may be in a rough 
and ready fashion, out of the British constitution —itself the outcome 
of blundering attempts to satisfy existing wants merely, rather 
than systematically a#ranged to meet contingent cases,—with the 
living customs and iron-bound caste prejudices of “the land 
of Ind,” was equivalent to putting new wine into old bottles witha 
the certain result of the bottles breaking and the wine being 
spilled: in other words English power overthrown and Indian 
society disintegrated. But such objectors have overlooked. the 
fact of the common origin of the British (Germanic) and Indian 
peoples, which establishes beneath the veneer of civilization, a 
consentaneity of desire for the same processes of social life. To 
the statesman this fact should be fruitful of encouragement. As 
has been conclusively shown by Sir Henry Maine, village life as 
it is at present in India and village*life as it was in Europe cen- 
turies ago, are identical. Futhermore, actual experiment is 
showing that Indians bave that genius for self-government 
which the British have looked upon as one of their peculiar appas- 
nages, and which perhaps, not wrongly, is held to have a great 
deal to do with the position the Anglo-Saxon race occupies in the 
world.* Not yet ripe for the full measure of Municipal and Parlia- 


ie a ste 





* Another point in which the character and influence, under certain 
Bengali isin some degree like unto circumstances. More than a gener- 
‘the Briton, is in individual force of ation since the -Babus of Bengal 
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mentary freedom enjoyed by the Aryan of England, the Aryan of 
India is in that stage whence, from the foundations already existing 
‘a superstructure may be reared under which the greatest good of the 
greatest number shall be obtained through that greatest number, 
and, intelligently, with its consent. To such a people free utterance 
of opinion is absolutely necessary ; and in leaving unfettered the Press 
which has now taken firm root in Indian soil, the English rulers 
of that great Empire, a congeries of nations, will be taking the 
best means of providing for the future thorough well-being of the 


people. 


The work, too, of bringing India to the standard of 


England will be much more rapid than was the similar change 


frum feudalism to freedom in the 


United Kingdom, but it need 


not beany the less sure, as there are now the advantages of 
dearly-boughi experience to serve as beacons to warn against 
dangers which may be avoided, and the means of rapid communi- 
„cation of action and ideas, hitherto unattained and even undreamét 
of. The desire of the people of India, when they are brought into 
contact with, and are susceptible to, outside influences, is towards 
perfect freedom of opinion, and so far as results show, is not likely 
to be more abused, once it is thoroughly understood, in the case of 


the Indian than in the experience of the Briton.* 
of abuse there will always be, for to err is human. 


Some measure 
This point 


asserted, we may proceed with our notice of the vernacular Press. 


as it exists at this day. 


it should not be overlooked, in starting, thate the native press of 
India doubtless owed ‘its birth to the insatiab®e love of knowledge 
haracteristic of the Bengalees, as great as the curiosity of the 
thenians of twenty centuries ago, who daily congregated on the 


Aarono to hear the last new thing. 


Prior to the introduction of 


the printing press into India, this craving of the people had been 
ministered to by professional reciters, as is still the case in the 


remote interior, and not unfrequently in the towns. 


Contempo- 


raneously with the Serampore Darpan was established a magazive 


proved this. Of them it was writ- 
ten in 1850:—“ The Babus of Calcutta 


. ave generally par venus, and haves 


for the most part, risen from hum- 
ble circumstances. Oneof our million- 
aires began life on a salary of 10 
tupeeg monthly, and. the father of 
Bother on five.” This is now (1877) 
as characteristic of the Parsees in the 
West and of the Tamils in the South 
as it still is of the Bengalis, The 
present Prime Minister (this is, his 
. nominal title, he is virtually ruler) of 
Baroda, Sir Madhava Rao, began life 
as a clerk on a small salary in Madras. 


* In the Caleutia Review article al- 
ready alluded to, the writer says :—~ 
“There has been far less of person- 
ality, railing against Government, 
scandal, and scurrilous remark in the 
Native Press of Calcutta than there 
has been iu the Caleutta English 
journals.” Change Calcutta in the 
foregoing sentence to Indian, let the 
period extend to the present day, and 
the remark, without the comparison, 
still holds good, as will be apparent 
in the sequel, 


s 
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called Digdashan, described as “conducted ona plan similar to 
that of the Penny and Saturday Magazines of England.” This was 
soon after followed by the Brahmanical Magazine, edited by the 
celebrated Ram Mohun Roy. The effect of newspapers and cheap 
literature generally has been both to purify and enrich the lan- 


guage in which they are printed. Notably is this the case in Bengal. ! 


What Dante did for the Italian language, Wiclif and Shakespeare 
for the English, and Luther for the German, that has the native 
Press of India done, and is still doing, for the various tongues in 
which a printed literature has been established. What has been 
accomplished in Geylon in this respect, where the Native papers are 
of comparatively more reéént date than in India, a pundit of some 
position describes in expressing the following opinion in a letter to 


“the present writer. - He says :-— Not the least important influence 


which the paper [Lakrivi Kirana] has been exercising on the 


literature of the land is this. Before the establishment of the paper, , 


the people were quite indifferent respecting the grammar and correct 
spelling of the language in which their books were printed. Now 
a, standard has been established, which is acknowledged through- 


out the length and breadth of Ceylon, with a few unimportant 
differences, which are the products of different schools, and which 


there is not a disposition yet to give up. Publishers, too, are now 
more careful about the ‘get up’ of their works, Prior to the 
newspaper period the people hatéd printed books. Printed tracts 
and such little works they did accept when offered to them it is 
true, but it was mor@out of respect tothe giver than any thing 
else. The gifts were neglected and put to useful purposes other 
than perusal, Now the current has turned in favor of printedy 
books, which are considered more correct than the old manu- 
scripts.’ | | 

One very striking fact will at once attract the attention ofthe 
English reader as he glances over the titles of the vernacular news- 
papers. Unlike the colourless “ Mercury,” “ Gazette,” “ Advertiser,” 
“ Times,” et hoe genus omne of the English journals, the Indian 
delights in most grandiose titles: nothing less than the superlative 
will satisfy him. This will appear from the annexed list of Bengali 
papers with their titles translated fnto English :— 


Vernacular. Transtation, 
Hitakéri a, «. Helper, or Benefactor. 
Banga Bandhu gi .. Bengal Friend. . A 
Barrahanagar Patrika Samachar ... Barahanagar Fortnightly News, ~ 
Dharma Tatwa ate ».. Essence of Religion. _ 
Bama Bodhini Patrika ... . Magazine for Enlightening Women, 
Suhar Samachar a ‘s. Easily-obtainable Newspaper. _ 
Samachar Chandrika .. . .. Moon of News. 
Som Prakas Sees ws Manifestor of Moon-f{light.] 


Vikala Dipika on a Uriya Nluminator, 


Le 
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Vernacular. 
Bhagvat Tatwá Bodhika 
Chikitsa Darpan 
Durbin... 
Arunodal ... 
Hito Shadnint 
Assam Bilashint 
Banga Mihir 
Rahasya Sandaru 
Madhyasta 
Biswa Darsan 
Mitra Prakds 
Grambari ... 
Santi Prodaini 
Biswa Duta 
Sarbatha Sanpuhm 
Praja Hitaishini 


: Translation, 
Manifesting God’s Essence. 
Mirror of the Healing Art. 
The Telescope. 

Dawn of Light. 
Accomplisher of Welfare. 
Assam Pleasure Seeker. ` 
Sun of Bengal. 

A Bundle of Curiosities, 
Mediator. 

Review of the Universe. 
Manifestation of Friends. 
The Villager. « 

Givet of Peace. 

Messenger of the Universe. 
Gompilation of All Valuables, 
Well-wisher of the People. 


Abok4s Toshini eae as. Pleasant Leisure. 
Bhagvat Bhakti Prodaini .. Giver of Faith in God, 
Juankar .. ea 1. Mine of News. 

Purna Sasi sce ` ». Full Moon, 


Dipping into the pages of the journals of which the above 
may be taken as a fair sample, but especially those extra-metro- 
politan, or not published in the Presidency towns, the student of 
history would be struck with the curious ante-19tn century air, 
which seems to pervade their contents. British occupation has 
yet altered scarcely a single villagee practice, and its influence 
is not much felt except on the sea-coast and iu the neighbour- 
hood of large towns and cities, In reling these papers one 
seems to get at the back of existing things, to become au 

. courant with a state of life which is now exactly what it was 
many generations since. The intervening centuries have passed 
over these villages and have left no formation which cannot be read 
almost at a glance. The harvest of experience is all contaimed in 
the memories of one generation. It is often a subject of complaint 
with historians that the records to which they have access, tell 
mainly of the exploits of a daring soldier or of the machinations 
of a skilled diplomatist, while the daily toiling life of the masses 
is altogether ignored. It is a fancy of the writer of this paper, 
born of considerable observation of the matter, that in the 
contents of the first forty or fifty years of vernacular news+.. 
papers in India, whilst European influence upon the village or 

e district was but slight, may be found, by the student who is not 
scared at a multiplicity of petty details, a state of things described 
which will enable him to depict with marvellous accuracy the 
under-current of town and village life, in the days when great and 
notable epochs of the land’s history were occurring. There would 
be thus supplied a vivid and complete back-ground of interesting 
facts which would throw much light upon the actions of the indivi- 
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duals upon whom historical research has hitherto been engaged 
some of whose actions could thus alone be made decipheralle. ~ 

Before proceeding to review the native newspaper history of 
each Présidency, it may not be amiss to take a bird’s-eye glance 
over the whole field, for the purpose of comparison ‘as regards 
numbers only) with the. English wewspapers in India, and also 


to observe the extent of circulation, the (ascertained) influence | 
of the journals upon the people amongst whom they circulate, - 


and by what sections of the community they are read. In 18'75* 
the following statistical statement, compiled from details ob- 


tained from each »Presidenc 
India :— 


cy, represented the entire Press of 


Bengal. i Oudh. 
Vernacular Papers 88 English 49 | Vernacular Papers 14 English 3 
Anglo- Vernacular ,, 14 Anglo-Vernacular ,, 4 
102 15 
Madras. | Sind, 
Vernacular Papers 26 English 31 / Vernacular Papers 3 English 4 
Anglo-Vernacular ,, 32 Anglo-Vernacular ,, 1 
4 
Bombay. Rajputana, 
Vernacular Papers 66 English 37 | Vernacular Papers 2 English 0 
Anglo-Vernacular ,, 20 Anglo-Vernacular , 1 
86- í 3 
North- West Provënces. British Burmah. 
Vernacular Papers 58 English 13 | Vernacular Papers 2 English 14 


Anglo-Vernacular , 7 


65 
Punjab. 

Vernacular Papers 
Anglo- Vernacular ,, l 


32 
Central Provinces. 





Vernacular Papers d English 3 
Anglo- Vernacular ,, 3 
6 


31 English 7 


Ceylon. 
Vernacular Papers 5 English 5- 
Anglo-Vernacular 1 


Sickert yeti, 
vt 


9 


<- This shows 382 Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular (cireulating 
chiefly among Natives) against 166 English papers. Allowing 400 


* Tt should be understood that 
the facts related in this paper were 
gathered tw 1874 and 1875. The 
writer has, of set purpose, avoided 
dealing with matters of later date 
which he bas collated and set in 
order for use, upon which opinion has 








been much divided, eg., the Fuller 


case and kindred maiters. Besides, 
Dr. Birdwood, before tke Society of 
Arts, London, bas lately deale exhaus- 
tively with the papers of the paat two 
years. 


j 
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subscribers as an average to each of the vernacular papers—(a low 
average it may be, seeing that the Lakrivi Kirana, “Sunbeam 
of Ceylon,” has no fewer than 1600 subscribers, but, on the 
other hand, the papers in the North-West Provinces in 1871 
averaged only 215 each)—the total of a simultaneous issue is 
152,800 copies. This may seem a poor result when contrasted 
with the daily circulation of one London paper only, whose 
` single issue reaches to this height; but it should be borne 
in mind that a native paper in India has many readers, and 
the approximate total mentioned would need greatly multiplying 
to arrive at the number of people by whomethese journals are 
read. In times not yet ancient in England, when newspapers were 
expensive, two or three or more persons would club together to pur- 
chase a paper which passed from hand to hand, aud a journal 
had thus a wider reading constituency than-its circulation list alone 
. would seem to indicate. This principle applies to India and 
Ceylon; and a case, which is buta sample of many, is on record 
where a single newspaper served a whole village. When the 
copy was received the people were called together, its contents 
read, explained, and discussed. Bearing this in mind, the Native 
Press of India will be found to be no insignificant factor in the 
social life of the Empire. 

Passing over the interesting speculations suggested by the 
fact, that where English papers most abound, there native papers 
are large in numbers, we may pass on $0 notice the people 
amongst whom they circulate. This pofnt may be succinctly 
summed up in the remark that the papers are most read by 
those who most need the help they are able to give. These are the 
directing, active sections of the population, those who bear the burden 
and heat of the day in the machinery of social hfe as distinguished 
from those who are the actual busy bees working in the hive,— 
the artisans and the labourers. These latter, in India, are as 
yet but slightly influenced, except intermediately, by the news- 
papers. Still the wave of public opinion raised by the journals is 
not altogether spent and its force quite exhausted before these 
two great masses of the people are reached. Among the traders, 
the petty headmen, and those who do business in the Courts, the 
Kachcheries and in the schools, the native newspapers are an e 
acknowledged force, “ the terror to evil-doers” such as was desider- 
„ated by the Jewsh King Solomon amongst a people much like 
Indians in many respects. How sensitive some of the wealthy and 
influential people of India are to criticism even of the mildest kind, 
to take an illustrative incident, was shown a short while since. A 
correspondent of the Satyalankaraya (“ Beauty of Truth”) a 
Ceylon paper, innocently and in good: faith suggested that a well- 
known and wealthy family did not aid Moratuwa, the village in 
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which they lived, as they should, and suggested ways in which they 
could be of service in the District. Sach an opinion was not accept- 
table to the head of the family who at once visited Colombo to seek 
counsel of the .Queen’s Advocate, with a view to an action in the 
Courts, but the Judges were never troubled with the incident. 
Jt is, however, as a check upon the rapasity of petty officials 4 
that most good has resulted to the people at large from verna- ' 
cular and Anglo-vernacular papers. Those aggrieved at unjust ° 
or illegal conduct on the part of these men—who, in the East, 
know ‘better, by an exaltation of their office how to “play 
fantastic tricks before high heaven” than any other people, fnd that 
“writing to the paper” is a ready means of stopping these evils. 
The conductor of a vernacular journal told the writer that he 
“often received letters from correspondents in many parts of the 
country, stating that misdemeanours complained of, such as gam- 
bling, illicit sales of intoxicating drinks, cattle stealing, cock-fighting, 
misconduct of unsalaried officials and the like had altogether dis- 
appeared through the influence of the press. Moreover some of 
the officials had come to like to be well spoken of in the papers and 
to fear their censures.” In Bengal, the Babus of university 
education are credited, and justly, with bemg the mainstay of 
the vigorous press of that Presidency. Native papers there cir- 
culate amongst a larger proportion of people who have been edu- 
cated, who also know something more of the world outside India 
than do the inhabitants generally of any other part of the con- 
tinent, Bombay is little inferior to the eastern Presidency in the 
literary tastes of many of its inhabitants, while the tone of its . 
vernacular papers is at once bolder and more out-spoken in censure j 
of some of the acts of the authorities, This is due partly to the fact ° 
that more energy is thrown into the eonduct of the English papers 
in Bombay than in Calcutta ; this affects the native prints in arous- 
ing the imitative faculties of their conductors, Madras Presidency 
has, generally, an agrarian population, not much commerce, and not 
much life, Consequently, its vernacular papers are behind nearly 
all others in, India in number, power, and influence, Respecting 
the North West Previuces and the Punjab little need be said but 
what will appear in its proper place.” 

Of one fact there can be little question, viz., ‘bas the Native- 
papers have acquired the confidence of the people with whom they 
are brought into contact, and what appears in the columns of these 4 
journals may be looked upon as an expression of feeling” 
which has behind it a very cosiderable force. In the West, 
characteristic of the people, something only a little less than 
war is declared against the status quo; and “ the British raj ” is occa- 
sionally abused in strong terms. On the other hand, in the South 
and East, a milder influence is exer ted, and the attempt is made to 
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show that the British mode of ruling through native channels is best 
calculated to uplift India, and that.ghe best policy for the people is: 
to help the Goverment to the best of their ability. Each of these 

races expresses itse.f by the mode most consonant to its genius, and 
no more disastrous consequences are to be feared from the out- 

spoken frankness of the Western Indian papers, than from the 

milder tone of the Bengali and the Madrasi journals if only sub- 

stantial justice be done to all by the authorities. Still, when all is- 
said and done, newspaper influence on the masses of India at- 
present is very like the means of cultivation current amongst the 

agriculturists of the land almost from time immemorial, The mind 

of the native is merely scratched on its aurface jist as two or three 

inches of soil are turned over by the inefficient plough the people 

use. Save and except this notable fact: the men who are the 

leaders of the people, are those most strongly influenced by the 

papers, and they it is who give the mot d'ordre by which the 

masses are moved. Looked at in this light, and in view of the 

education which is now being formed from high-class training, 

the Indian Vernacular Press has no inconsiderable power. In- 

directly, its effects are mighty: actually it is an infant in whom 

there is uncommonly great promise,—budding fruit which it will 

require many years to mature. 

An interesting and amusing sketch a few years ago appeared in 
the Indian Heonomist (a journal then published at Calcutta, aided. 
largely by Government subsidy) on the Subject of the Native Press, 
and by skilfully-garnered and cleverly arranged extracts the author 
endeavoured to show that through the weapons of sareasm and 

/misrepresentation as wielded by native journalists British rule is 
being shaken to its foundations. The freedom accorded to the 
writers is, it is urged, the cause of this. Much is made of excerpta 
cleverly extracted from the context; and the position is taken that the 
power ‘given to the people to publish what they will, should be 
curtailed, and an oficial paper started to counteract the calumnies 
of those papers which are left. But this remedy, as has been. 
pointed out, is manifestly absurd, for though an official paper might 
be ever so well written and widely-circulated the peopte could not 
be compelled to read it. While on the other hand, by the very 
means used would the greatest offenders, that is the cleverest writers, 
be stirred to attempt, by the hostility displayed, greater things. The 
opposition of Government would be the very salt of life to a dis- 
‘affected . writer. In the review, according to Presidencies, here 
subjoined, use will be made to a slight extent of the sketch 
referred to ; but tbe writer of this paper finds himself compelled to 
come to conclusions diametrically opposed to those enunciated by ` 
Mr. Lely, of the Bombay Civil Service, the writer In the Indian 
Economist, 

x—] 
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Bengal, as the birth-place of Indian vernacular newspapers, 
and as the Presidency in which, perhaps, is most active intellectual 
life, deserves the first place in any notice of the native press.;' 
Yt is impossible to deal thoroughly with so much as a tithe of 
the journals tabulated at the end of this section, and, possibly, 
the fairest way would be to take a batch of papers covering a 
consecutive period of, say a few weeks, and note the tendencies 
they evince and the characteristics they display. A batch of 
about thirty papers for the*months of November and December, 
1878, when the famine in Behar was impending, now before the 
writer, seem to form about thé fairest sample out of several hun- 
dred copies. It is curious to note, from the contents of these 
journals, that very nearly all the conflicting estimates formed of 
India by Englishmen, who have never visited the country, but judge 
it from a distance, by the literature abounding upon it, and the 
verbal reports they may hear, may be supported, To take one 
prevalent idea only, to which renewed currency was given by 
the expression of it in the House of Commons, by Mr. Bright, 
and its endorsement by the Marquis of Salisbury at Cooper’s HIU 
College, just before the Prince of Wales visited India, and by 
certain untoward circumstances since, viz., that Europeans ill-treat, 
aud are discourteous to the natives. The following particulars 
occur in papers of ‘he same date from different districts in 
Bengal :-— 

The Barahanayar Patrika Samachar is exceedingly grieved to hear that ` 
Inspector Buckley, of the Barackpore Station, while in a state of intoxi- 
cation, entered the shop of an old man named Khetra Nath Ghose of 
Ra abundipore and dealt him a blow which knocked the old man down. On 
his rising and attempting to escape he was again knocked down, By this 
time a number gathered to the snot and the Inspector turned upon them. 
ae ef oppression like this have become as it were an ornament of the 

o11ce, 
s Inspector Smith of the Dum-Dum station tore off the beard of a carter 
for refusing *to,allow him the use of a cart which bad been already bespoken 
by another party. The authorities ought,to take notice of his conduct, 

A Correspondent of the Dishwa Dut, writing from Berhampore without 
date, states that whilst the judge, the clergyman, a silk manufacturer and 

=> Colonel (name illegible) were engaged in playing at cricket in the field 
facing the barracks, Babu Bankim Chatterji, the Deputy Magistrate, hap- : 
pend to be passing in his palanquin along a bye-path across the samej ~ 

whereupon the Oolonel, speaking in the Hindi language, prevented the 

bearers from proceeding : this led Bankim Babu to remonstrate, saying, that 

` az he was in the habit of passing by that way every day he would do so on 

this occasion also ; but on the Colonel further using threats, the Babu cited 

the Judge as a witness to this proceeding, and on his going to do the same 

to the clergyman, the Colonel In a loud voice said, “ Go hence,” and suiting 
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the action to the words, laid hold of his hand and pushed him away. Ona 
charge being brought against the ee and the facts proved by evidence, 
and the Judge finding himself in a dilemma, and being cited as a wituess 
by the Colouel, he wrote to the Babu, saying that the Colonel wished to be 
forgiven, as no one at the time Knew him to be Bankim Babu; but the 
latter insisted upon an apology being given as publicly as the insult was 
offered, which was at last done by the Colonel ; and so the matter dropped. 


Be that as it may, the Bengalis hive for a long time been subjected to insults 5 | 


what wonder is it, then, that they should be exempt in the estimation of 
the mofussil authorities.” 


Other cases of a similar kind are mèntioned, but they need not 
be quoted. Jt should be borne in mind that every case of this 
nature which occurs is eagerly recorded, and that the most is made 
of them by the conductors of these journals. Still it would be in 
the highest degree unfair to judgegf the ordinary English treat- 
ment of the people of India by the foregoing extracts. Since Rail- 
ways have been made, and owing to other similar causes, many 
Englishmen of the lower orders, with whom a blow is too ready 
when anger is aroused, have come to India ; and it is these mainly, 
who, in their disputes with the natives, strike them and give rise 
to the complaints which are made. But, be 1t far from us to cast 
a stigma on the Railway Servants of India, who, taken on the 
whole, are a body of men worthily sustaining the British name in 
the Hast for hign-mindedness and justice. 

The leading articles of the papers under notice, are, most of 
them very temperately written, and apparently with a full know- 
ledge of the subject treated. Bearing in mied that it is of Mo- 
fussil journals that mention is now being made, no hesitation 
can be felt in venturing the statement that they would favour- 
ably compare with a similar treatment of local topics in English 

ountry papers. “ While translating the articles of one of these 
apers,” says a gentleman in a letter on this subject, “I am fre- 
uently compelled to admire the happy and yet forcible treatment 
bf social matters which marks whatever is written in the edi- 
drial columns of this paper.” The Bengali papers are strong in 
ecornmendations for legisiation, having only too great a belief 
in the efficacy of Acts of Parliament. The Som Prakds is par- 
icularly anxious that a special Act for the prevention of cruelty 
o animals should be passed.. În spite of the merciful tendencies 
which the creeds of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and kindred beliefs 
impress upon the people of the East there is nothing that so sadly 
strikes a stranger” as the cruelty displayed to animals. It isa 
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Nhese extracts are froma “ Re- These Reports were formerly sent 
ort on Native Papers” published to the Editors of English papers, 
i veer! in WVengal, translations of They are now treated as confidential ; 

e contents being made by a Go- but we believe that some change in 
evument Translator. this respect is not improbable, 
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hopeful sign to find the papers discountenancing the practice. The 
Samachar Chandrika in criticizing Sir George Campbell’s policy 
as Lieut-Governor of Bengal, makes a remark which should be 
received with all respect from so * much-married ” a people as the 
Hindus. This paper says:—“Among His Honors faults are 
reckoned his acting independent of the counsel of others, and his 


hastiness (it, hot-headedness) for which we cannot blame him, J 


as he never was married, and a man who has no wife can never 
pursue an even path.” With regard to the (then) approaching 
famiue most useful hints are given to Government; the peuple 
are told of other fogd-stutfs than rice upon which they could sustain 
life, and where these edible@could be found; the Zemindars were 
recommended to sell their jewels and not to lock up their money 
in that form of wealth; the Bfitish Indian Association was advised 
to leave off drafting Bills for the legislature and to attend to 
practical matters ; while every. body was besought, during this period 


of trial to spend less money than was customary on marriages and’ 


religious festivals, Mr. Lely makes a point of the papers charging 
Government with being the cause of the famine, but nowhere have 
we been able to find this seriously advanced, and he does not quote 
his authority for the statement. Beyond a misconception of the 
action taken by Lord Northbrook, shared in common with their 
Anglo-Indian contemporaries, and caused by the secret way 
in which the Governor-General provided against the famine 
in his purchases of rice all that the vernacular papers said 
about the scarcity” eas very creditable: in this crisis they 
deserved well of their country. Appreciation of English genero- 
sity in the impending famine time is exhibited, although it 
is often enough stated that Orientals have no word in theiy 
vocabulary answering to “ gratitude’ in the English tonguel 
The Szdhárani remarks that“ notwithstanding all England, 
as shown by its daily papers, is busy with the Ashanti warl 
yet the Lord Mayor of London, on hearing of the impending 
famine in India, proposed to cpen a subscription for the distressed 
and the merchants offered to send back to India the rice taken 
from it, forall which gracious acts may the blessing of God rest 
upon these generous merchants, and may they live long.” 

Mr. Fawcett is frequently mentioned, and the efforts he is mak- 
ing in the House of Commons for the welfare of India are ap- 
preciated ; the Hon'ble Member for Hackney may look upon the 
whole of Bengal and much of Western India, as included in thg 
constituency he represents. Bengali Editors are not so bad <i 
compilers of English news for French papers, but one ofie” 
former in the Sulabha Samachar changed Kirkcaldy into Kirka— 
diburg. The Circumlocution Office, for all the ceremoniousness 01 
the Hindu character, is as mercilessly held up to ridicule in Bengal 
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s in England. the Saptahik Samachar makes a remark d propos 
oa change of Governors which mpy be quoted as an antidote to 
ome disrespectful remarks made by some of the Bombay papers 
£ their rulers, This journal says +-— 


The Bengalis have always reposed confidence in the English, and therefore 
t was that they sought the assistance of Clive to déliver them from the 
iands of the wicked Suraj-ud-dowla ; and the English too have always 
hown a liking for the Bengalis ; but Sir George Campbell has, all of a 
udden, altered the policy under which the Bengalis were hitherto prosper- 
ng and at ease. Either Mr. Eden or Mr. Bayley should be appointey to the 
vost, for Bengal requires such a ruler as loves its people. 


Further on, the same paper. remarlgs, somewhat ludicrously :— 
«The educated Bengalis are much devoted to the English, whom 
hey copy in a great many things, such as throwing out the 
‘oot (1), position in standing, pronunciation, wearing apparel, and 
ı great liking for what the Enelish eat and drink,” “Unfortunately 
he last cited « ‘liking” too frequently takes the form of “ pegs” 
of soda and brandy and bottled beer. Refering to native officers 
f native Regiments the Hindu Ranjika thinks they ought to 
>e educated, and insists “ that the passing of an examination in 
Wathematics ought to be made as compulsory upon native’ officers 
is it is now upon the officers of European Regiments. The 
Mutiny of 1857 would not have occurred if the (native) officers 
1ad been educated men.’ 

As a general rule progressiveness in? matters relating to agricul- 
ure is advocated, but oftentimes little aids given to the “ryots, 
who sadly need assistance, The Rev. Dr. Buckley, of Cuttack, 
Orissa,) who has had over 40 years’ experience in India, thus 
vrites in a private letter,—after enumerating the various journals 
f the Province in which the terrible famine of 1866 occurred :— 
‘The Editors of these papers, on questions arising where the 
nterests of Zemindars and ryots are conflicting, are “always to be 
ound on the side of the stroug against the weak. They are. 
nuch too selfish to open their mouths or move their pens in the 
nterest of the oppressed myriads.” It is, consolatory to think 
hat this is somewhat exceptional, and that the power of the 
abourers, combined in Rents Unions* is often strong enough to 
eat the Zemindars, The labourers, too, are not unrepresented in 
te vernacular press. - 
= 

On a somewhat smaller scale, yet ‘sudden flow of mutiny” which a few 

attially the same in principle, the years ago, so angered the British 

ltural labourers of Bengal had farmer, and led a Bishop of the Es- 

Veourage of their opinions,” and tablished Church to suggest a ducking 

Pate against employers long be- in the horse-pond for tlie leader of the 
‘{ Mr. Arch had stirred up the movment, 
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Tn an article on “ Trial by Jury” the Kaniini Patrika 
makes some remarks which areytoo good to be passed over. The 
appointment of men who have ttle learning, and whose only 
recommendation is their wealth, is deprecated. ‘It is become 
a common saying now,” the Editor remarks, “that if aman haf 
money, whether he bea shop-keeper or a liquor seller, ang 
and whether he has learned to read and write or not, he is consiy ` 
dered fit to sit on the jury. Some definite rules should be laic 
down, whereby the appointment of really able men, well educated 
of good moral character, and having the fear of God, should be 
secured.” . As an instance of the abuse of power by mind 
‘the Sulabha Samachar gives a tabulated statement of suits 
instituted in the Serampore Moonsiff’s Court, for petty amounts 
of rents: 370 suits in all weree instituted, 29 for sums under ond 
anna, 42 under two annas, and so on, the highest amount being. 
eight annas. Some of these papérs are not slow in recognising: 
enter prise. The Calcutta, Darpan warmly advocates the makine 
of tramways and railways. . 

The Som Prakds deals with the large question of the connectio 
between England and India, in which it is ard¢ued that only throug], 
the native Rajahs can a hold be obtained on the hearts of th 
people ; hence the action of the Supreme authorities against Barod¢ 
was deprecated. A passage in the article under reference runs :-— 
“ees From this we think that England can never gain the hear 
of India, never, certainly Dy outward means only. We can res 
pond to tokens of aiféctgon ; if hate be given we can return hatred 
if they boast of their civilization, seeing they are the conquering 
race, we with fears give up our long-held civilization. If England 
behaves badly or cruelly towards us, we will hold God as a witness 
and curse it in our very hearts, If, on the other hand, Englanc 
assimilates us into its own body, we can then only feel desirous 
for its welfare.” For language, similar to this, expressed by the 
Hindu Patriot and the Amrita Bazar Patr ike,* Sir George 
Campbell publicly took up his parable against the Native Papers, 
dwelling mainly upon such remarks as ” the foregoing ; but this 








* Mr. Lely, quotes the following tif you must seek some oiher way 
from the Amrita Bazar Patrika of to impose upon us.” This is unques- 
æ May, 1875.:— tionably coarse and in very bad taste ; 
“ Come, come dear pale-faced'red- but it would be as reasonable to 
haired fellow- subjects. Leave off this stigmatize the British Press as un- 
sanctimonious tone, we know very worthy of confidence, because of the 
well what you are, and you very well rubbish published by the Member ° 
know that we have penetrated through Stoke, in the Buglishman, as tos.. 
your masks: When you come to that because the A. B. Patrika~ 
preach to us of high morality, honesty, foelishly raves, the whole native press 
truth, and so forth, we admire sour is disloyal and should be curbed. 
impudence, but we frankly tell you 
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censure was fairly met by Dr. George Smith, then retiring from 
the editorial chair of the Adee be India, in a.speech which he 
made at Bombay. He said that the blots complained of were 
but as spots on the sun compared with the vast amount of public 
good the Bengali papers were doing, and the still greater ‘good 
they were likely to do. | l - 

What some fairly representative Bengali papers have to say for 
themselves, may uot be unfitingly quoted here, it being premised 
that what is stated was written in reply to letters seeking inform- 
ation. “The three selected, are two Metropolitan journals and a 
Mofussil Paper :— w F . 

The Hindu Patriot. 


The Patriot was started in 1853 by a Babu, now deceased, who was also 
its Editor, Its first proprietor was Baboo Madhusudan Roy, of Calcutta, 
who, after a year made over the property to the Editor. The last named 
gentleman continued Proprietor and Editor till June, 1861, when he died. 
The good-will was then purchased by the late Babu Kaliprasana Singh, 
who placed it under the editorial management of Babu Chunder Mookerjee, 
at present Editor of Mookerjce’s Magazine. This gentleman conducted the 
baper for about six months, Babu Kristodas Pal took charge of`the paper 
'n December, 1861, aud has since continued to act as Editor and Manager, 
| The Patriot is an organ of native opinion. Its political faith is loyalty 
> the British Crown and justice to the millions. It seeks to represent all 
asses of the native population. It is conservative, inasmuch as it repels 
reasoning attacks on the institutions of the country ; and liberal, inasmuch 
it advocates progress and reform in consonance. with the improved educa- 
n and sympathies of the people. It looks upon British rule in India 
a great blessing, and at the same time y those advantages and 
tivileges for the people which they are taught to look for, from the 
igh and righteous principles which the great British nation professes in the 
administration of this country. 

The Patriot is regarded as the national organ of the country at large, 
as it seeks to be the exponent of the wants, wishes, and feelings of all the 
native races inhabiting this vast Peninsula. 


There can be no question that the views and opinions which 
find expression in the Patriot are respected by the Indian 
Government and public, The authorities have shown their appre- 
ciation of the Editor’s services. by making hima member of the 
Calcutta Court of Justices, and offering him a seat in* the Bengal 
Legislative Council, which he das accepted. | 


4 










The Amrita Bazar Patrika. 


This paper was started in February, 1868, in Amrita Bazar, a village 
twelve miles from Jessore, Bengal. When four years old it was removed to 
Calcutta, still retaining, however, the same name. | | 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika is á very popular paper. It is considered to be 
the native’s organ. It has the largest circulation amongst the native press, 
the number of its subscribers being a little less than 1,500. The Govern- 
nient regard it as an able and honest, but extremely. anti-English paper. 
It is published weekly, on Thursday, its anaual subscription being Rs. 8, 
inclusive of postage, . | 
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Phe Moorshedabad Patrika, 
The Pairika isa new journal, haling been established in April, 1872. 
Its political principles are liberal, and it is neutral on all religious matters. | 
One of the chief objects of the Petrzta is to supply its’ readers with 
Jocal news, with interesting information regarding the districts of Moorshe- 
- dabad and Central Bengal generally, aud to discuss all measures which have 
reference to the development of the material resources of the districts 
which it serves, and to the improvement,—social, municipal, and moral. of 
the people. oe : ; i 
The Patrika, however, does not confine itself to the pohties of our Jittlt 
Pedlington ; is now and then addresses itself to questions of larger and 
wider Interests, to subjects connected with the advancement of the people 
of India in general and of Bengal in’ particular. 
The principle ou which this pager is conducted is the greatest good of the 
largest number. It advocates any and every measure, the aim of ,which is 
to promote the good and further the interests of our countrymen at large. 


At this point, in dealing with the Bengali papers, a halt must 
be made though masses of material lie yet untouched. Some re- 
marks on the loyalty of the journals may be fittingly left to a 
general summing up, after a detailed reference to the papers of, 
the respective Presidencies. Meanwhile, a list is appended. of a 
the native papers in Bengal at the time when the information f 
these remarks was gathered, vis., early in 1874 :— ae 


List OF BENGALI VERNACULAR PAPERS.* 


@ 

Í. 
Banga Bandhu, Dacca. * ¢ Bhagvat. Bhakti Pradaini, Cuttack. 
Parimal Bahini, Moharajgunege. Hemlatay, Calcutta. 
Paksik Samachar, Barahanagar Sadhéraui, Chinsurah, 

« Indian Mirror, Calcutta (daily). | -The Bidesi, Cuttack. 
Ubalabandhab, Calcutta. Banga Darpaha, Barisal, aa 


. Amrita Bazar Patrika, Ditto. | Hitakary, Calcutta. p 
Sangbád Purna Chandroday, Cal-|-Pratna Kumro Nundini, Serampore, 


cutta (daily). Bama Bodhini Patrika. Caicutta, 

Education Gazette. Samachar Chandrika, Ditto. 
Bindu Hitaishini, Dacca. .| The Bengalee, Ditto, : 
The Durbin, Calcutta. Barta Boho, Barisal. , 
Halishhar Patarika, Ditto. Dacca Prakas, Dacca. 
Jita Shadhinie Barisal. Bhagvat Tatwa Bodhika, Berhampore. 
Prachin Puran Sangraha, Calcutta. Chikitsa Darpan, Chinsurah. 
Saptahik Paridarsak, Ditto. APbar-ul-Akhyai, Mozutferpore. 
Behar Bandhu, Ditto. Arunai Sibsagar. 

œ Rangpore Dikprakas, Kakneab. . | Assam Bilashini Jorehaut 
Banga Mihir, Bhowanipore. Gram Dut Burrisaul, 
Bisva Duta, Ditto. Rajshye News, Boalia. ar 
Kaoyanuhad, Calcutta. Moorshedabad Patrika, Berhampore. ~ 
Saptahik Samachar, Ditto. Madna Garala Tatwa, Calcutta. 
Pali Poridarsak Pulma. Banga Vidya Prakashika, Calcutta 


The Morning Beam, Caicutta(daily). | (daily). 





* A few of the publications inehis list are published Monthly, and ‘strictly 
speaking, are not Newspapers. 
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Biswa Darsan, Calcutta. Hindoo Patriot, Calcutta. 
Grambasi, Ranaghat. À EA Patrika, Ditto. 
Guana Bikasini.Patrika, Pubna, ulduste Naizir, Gya. | 
Caicutta Prakas, Calcutta, “Saptahik Sangbad, Bhowanipore, 
Ei-ek-Ranga, Ditto. m e Rahasya Sandaru, Caleutta. 
Sangbaéd Bahika, Balasore. ` Madhyasta, Ditto. 

Orissa Patriot, Cuttack. > Barripore Chikitsa, Barripore. 
Sama Vedak, Berhampore. Utkal Putia, Cuttack. 

Bharat Suhrid, Calcutta. The Duta, Calcutta. 

‘The Durpan, Ditto. Balaranjika, Madareepore. 

Utkal Darpana, Balasore. Vijiiana Vikasa, Khurda. 

Gram Basta Prokashika, Coomercolly. | Sahachara, Caleutta, 

Dharma Tatwa, Calcutta, Prajé Hitaishini, Khagra, 

Sulabh Somachar, Ditto, People’s Friendf Calcutta. 
Rajasthaner Itibritto, Ditto. Abakasa Toshm, Bhowanipore. 
Somprakas, Chaugripota. Moorshedabad Rahashya, Calcutta. 
Chasm-i-Iem, Bankipore. CRtundernagore Patrika, Chinsurah. 
Utkal Dipika, Cuttack. Kancharaparah Patrika, Kanehara- 
Desh Hitaishini, Serajgunge. parah. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


Second in importance as regards the number of its journals, 
Bombay can scarcely be said to take a lower place than Bengal in 
“vigour and rigour” of any kind. Its energetic Anglicized Parsee 
population, and the generally martial character of the inhabitants 
of the States under the direct rule or “protection” of the Presi- 
dency Governor, introduce us to veraacular newspapers whose 
stamp is altogether different to the publications of the Bengali, and 
yet, as has been already remarked, properly treated, they are not 
one whit more dangerous to the ruling powers, than is the softer 
speech of the editor of the Eastern India Patrika or Praksh. A 

ay of the Rast Goftar, taken at random, will suffice to prove this. 
a enumeration of the headings of the articles will, at once 
show an altered tone. They are as follows :—“ Baroda in Hot 
Water.” ‘Tramways versus Buggies.” “The Departed Re- 
former of Happy Memory.” “Tbe Rustomji Jamsetji Memorial 
Fund.” “ Bombay in Times of War.” “Plantain the King of 
Fruits.” “A Years Progress in-Vaccination.” “The Future of the 
Parsees.” “The Examination for the office of a Native Subor- 
dinate Magistrate.” “ Overland Railway between England and 
India.” ‘ Usefulness of a Free Native Press.” “The Petition of 
the Bombay Association against the Revenue Jurisdiction Bill.” &e. 
Bombay has become the “gateway” of India, and in addition to 
e influence of those settled in the city, the continual stream of 

pean thought and action passing through, have a strong reflex 

ress upon the native journalists of the capital of the Presidency, 

and its immediate neighbourhood, The three leading vernacular 

papers are the Rast Goftar, Indu #rakds and the Guzerat 

Mitras While each and all of these not unfrequently pen what 
Yue] 
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è 
Dean Stanley, addressing the Newspaper Press Fund of England, 
calls “ terrific leaders,” they \pffentimes inculeate the soundest 
sense in a most graphic manner. Like the trunk of the elephant 
nothing is too small to be passed over, nothing too great to be 
grasped. Mr. Lely extracts the bllowing from the Indu Prakés, 
which is creditable to the common sense of the writer:— 


* As a family will become prosperous if every member of it works hard 
and denies himself, so will a nation. very one is erying out that the 
present Government is eating us up like a rat, but no one thinks what. is the 
real truth of the case, . . . . We have not lost but gained by the 
English rule and havs fallen into our dependent condition by our own neg- 
ligence, which is a most shamgiul thing to us. Foreigners take our raw 
materials, and having made them fit foruse, give them back to us, and 
charge us what price they like. Weare ignorant babies and have to eat 
food chewed in anothers moutlet, Then, friends, . . . . let us cast 
away our indolence and gird up our loins and strive to increase the skilled 
arts among us !” Å 

While in regard to that base imitation of the characteristics of 
the European, which is nejther flattering to the imitator nor 
to the imitated, we have the following utterances :— : 

“To put on English boots, to wear a collar round the neck, to talk an 
Anglified Hindustani, to swagger about, all this does no good when allied 
with bad conduct.” — (Akbar-1-Alam. } 

‘ Civilization does not consist in imitating English dress, or in wearing 
a huge turban, a long coat, and a gold stripe round the waist, tight trousers, 
and English boots. It consists in improvement of the charaeter.”—~(Voor- 
uc-Absar. ) 

Their (7. e., our edu@ated youths’) highest ambition isto be able to talk 
English with a police inspector, a station master, or a coaching-clerk, and to 
be able to strike terror into the hearts of railway peons by a few hideous 
sentencey dirtily scrawled in the handsome and highly-glazed pages of the 
Complaint Book. The estimate which the conceited Parsee or Hindoo formal 
of himself is higher than is warranted by his genius or capacity. —( Gu 
Mitra.) a 
_ The Guzerat Mitra, which is the property of, and is edited 
Diushah Ardeshir, a Parsee of much ability, whose pamphlet vo. 
“The Impending Revolution in Baroda, 1873-1874,” was useful 
in attracting attention to the wretched conduct of the affairs of 
that State? is a journal of acknowledged influence, though it now 
and again goes out of its way to pen criticism of English 
men and English doings, whereby it Jays itself open to the 
assaults of the Philistines of the Anglo-Indian press, who do 
not spare it. In treating of purely native concerns, it is trust- 
worthy, which is more than can be said of its lucubrations in English 
However, a criticism of Mr, Grant Duff, on the occasion of 
visit to India, two years ago, may be quoted as likely to iné 
readers in England, It is as follows :— 

Mr. Grant Duft isa discipleof Richard Cobden, but he has not a Poan 
of that eminent statesman’s humanity. Compare the energy of Mr. Gob 
his love of man, his love especially of the poor and of the laboring malt 
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with the temperament of the member for Elgin. For observe, he came to 
India, and went to Matheran, and aA A notes which he bas published in 
the Contempor ary Review of bis trav this country, he has no other word 
to use for the gardeners of Matheran than ‘savages’. Nor is Mr. Grant Duf 
inferior to Richard Cobden in humanity only and in greatness of soul; he is 
also inferior to him in eloquence, fog the ‘unadorned eloquence’ of Cobden 
has not often been surpassed in the Britich Senate. 


In this Presidency the experiment of publishing a cheap news- 
‘paper for the masses has been made, and has proved successful. 
The Dnydn Chakshu is one of the cheapest journals in the 
world, in fact the cheapest when the cost of production in 
India is taken into consideration. It is pyblished at Poona, 
the subscription being one rupee ånd two annas per annum, 
and, being published once a week, this is less than one half- 
penny per copy. It was specially éstablished in the interests of 
the very poor, who were unable to purchase the higher-priced 
English and Native papers. Its object is prominently put forward 
as the enlightenment of the poorer classes of the community, an 
object which it is held to worthily fill inamanner not antagonistic 
to the better side of English rule. As might be expected from its 
cheapness the Chakshw has, by far, the largest circulation in the 
Bombay Presidency. The Chakshu, like many other vernacular 
journals, was lithographed in the earlier days of its existence, but 
it soon passed into an improved ee by: ‘which the use of type 
became necessary, 

There is a great sameness in all the native couche s; in Bombay, 
not quite so much as elsewhere perhap$. They have scarcely 
yet reached the stage when individual characteristics can be stamped 
upon them. In this they differ exceedingly from their Anglo-Indian 

ntemporaries. When the history of the English Press in India 

omes to'be faithfully written, it will be found to consist very much 
of a series of biographical sketches. Without the many subjects and 
manifold resources of British journalism to fall back upon, the 
editor and proprietor (this is frequently the connection) ofan English 
newspaper in India, exercises a personal influence over every part of 
the paper, in a manner and to an extent hardly practicable elsewhere, 
The impersonality of the higher English journals is a state yet to 
be evolved in India, Two of thé vernacular papers, at least, however, 
exhibit from an Indian standpoint the incarnation of personality, 
to which reference has been made, as marking the leading English 
papers, viz, the Hindu Patriot, with the Hon’ble Kristodas Pal, 
Bind the Guzerat M itra, with Dinshah Ardeshir, as the conductors 
respectively. All the others display a monotony which is well nigh 
appalling so far as the editorial columns are concerned, and relief is 
only found in the news and eer AE columns, where the in- 
‘cidents that go to round off the daily lise of town and village are 
described. An exception ought, perhaps, to be made in the case of 
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the native papers published in tbe city of Bombay: the leading 
articles in their columns duringẸtlé riots between Musalmáns and 
Parsees in 1872 were of great influence, and had a marked effect 
upon the action of the Parsee community, if not also upon some 
of the other communities in the city. When education has 
spread only a little farther and vernacular journalism becomes , 
more of a real power, Bombay is certain to be in the front. There 
is nothing further of special importance to detail respecting the- 
papers of this presidency, except to append the following list 
of native journals :— 
The Bhoot, Bombay. e 
Bodh Soodakhur, Sattara. i 
Hitechu, Kaladgie. 
Toolsucrit Ramayen, Bombay, ° 
Yezdanperist, Bombay, 


Daily Prabhakeer, Bombay. 

Suttya Shodhuka, Rutnagherry. 

Rast Goftar, Bombay. 
Belgaum Sumachar, Belgaum. 
Sudnyan Bodhuk, Bombay (bi-weeky). 


Sooryodaya, Tanna. : 

Bombay Somachar, Bombay (daily.) 

Nyaya Tatwa, Ahmedabad. 

Doyanodaya, Bombay. 

Guzerat Mitra, Surat. 

Duyan Chuckshu, Poona, 

Khandeish Vaibhava, Dhoolia. 

Broach Vurtman, Broach, 

Arya Mitra, Bombay. 

Nassick Veit, Nassick, 

Vepar Mitra, Bombay (daily.) 

Parashu, Jamkhindee. e 

Hindu Punch, Tanna. , 

Jugan Mitra, Rutnagherrp, 

Bombay Mitra, Bombay. 

Kulpintum, Sholapore. 

Hind uReformer and Mitradaya, 
Bombay. 

Parsea Punch, Bombay. 

Katty awar Somachar, Rajkote, 

Niti Prak4s, Kaira. 

Native Opinion, Bombay. 


Dnyan Bodhuk, Dharwar, 
Chandrodaya, Amedabad, 

Doonia Dad Putre, Neriod. 

Vaipa Sumachar, Bombay (daily) 
Dnyan Prakés, Poona. (bi-weekly) 
Shoobha Soochaka, Sattara, 

Loka Kully Anechu, Poona, 

Indu Prukash, Bombay. 
Arroonodaya, Tanna. 

Dryana Sagara, Kolapore. 
Amedabad Somachar, Ahmadabad. 
Jam-i-Jamshed, Bombay. (daily) 
Somschor Bahadoor, Ahmadabad. 
Nyaya Sindoo, Ahmadnagar, 

Loka Mitra, Bombay. 

Maharastra Mitra, Sattara. 

Surya Prakds, Surat. 

Hindu Punch, Bombay. 

Khed Vurtman, Kaira. f 
Swadesh Hittechu, Bombay. 
Vurtman Dipika, Bombay. 


Vidaya Vinoda, Limree, (Kathiawar)* 





MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


This Presidency is the Cinderella of the Governmental divisions 
of India, so far as being last of atl in commercial enterprise and 
other matters, is concerned ; he would be a bold prophet who would 
venture to assert. that the parallel with the fairy story might be 
pursued further and Madras described as likely eventually in things 4 
commercial at least to put the other Presidencies to Jand 
There can be no question that since the days of the storming of- 
Seringapatam, when Clive and Dupleix contended for the posses- 
sion of the South of India, this portion of the Continent has been 





Waste not otherwise stated, the papers named are published once 
& Week. 
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very much in the position of that proverbial country which has 
no history, and is, therefore, hd fo be happy. Its annals though 
respectable, are undeniably dull. While the Mutiny of 1857 
raged in various parts of the land, there was peace in all the 
borders of Madras. Its sea coastsf the Coromandel and the Malabar, 
have few ports, and its export trade is comparatively insignificant, 
small by the side of the Island of Ceylon to the South-East for 
instance. Notwithstanding these and other drawbacks, a good work 
of education and civilization has been done, which places the 
Presidency, in respect to internal progress, as a whole, on a 
level with the foremost of the great divisions of India, and in 
advance of ‘others, yet it is a bad fourth in the number of its 
vernacular journals, even though its English newspapers are 
relatively large in proportion and are ably conducted. Twenty- 
six purely native papers, are all that are registered, while of the 
Anglo-Vernacular journals, thirty-two in number, a large pro- 
portion of them (nineteen) are District Gazettes, under the 
management of European officials, and strictly confined to the 
notification of official orders, &c. Nowhere in India, perhaps, 
are the native newspapers less potent in their influence on 
the people than in Madras. In fact, the description given by 
the Agent of Native Public Opinion, published in Vepery, 
Madras, in its colourless and periphrastic reference to itself, 
is curiously applicable to all the, vernacular journals of the 
Presidency. This description runs:—‘ The paper belongs to 
no party. It does not advocate total ennihilation of existing 
things, simply because change is a sign of progress, nor adheres to 
them simply because they have been so long in existence.” This 
is apparently very broad, yet in reality so narrow that it may be 
commended for adoption in an election address of that curious 
political hybrid, the’ Liberal-Conservative, a lineal descendant of 
Mr. Facing-both-ways of John Bunyan’s allegory. | 
. The Muhammadans are among the more active and enlightened 
of the inhabitants, and during the time that the late Lord Hobart 
was Governor of Madras they were in high favour. The experi- 
ence gained in Turkey by this nobleman—himself oné of the most 
consistent of the aristocrati@ followers of Richard Cobden—pre- 
possessed him in favour of the Musalmans of Southern India. 
Consequently, notice ought first to be taken of their journals, not ° 
merely because of the fact stated, but also for the reason that these 
number a full third of the vernacular prints. But a numbness, 
oe "ost born of the burning heat of the vast plains 
2 few mountain ranges, that make a back-bone 
lia, seems to have taken hold of the intellect of 
energetic people. Captain (now Colonel) Tyrrell, 
to Goyernment, after giving ample summaries 
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of four Muhammadan papers, remarks: “Tn all the above para- 
graphs there is not a line of origo, matter ;” while of the Reuter’s 
telegrams quoted by them he further adds: “The translations 
of the telegrams must be Greek to those who read them, as no 
attempt is made to give the #feanings of European sames of 
persons and places occurring in them, There are Turkish and 
Arabic words for all the principal countries and cities of Europe, 
but they are evidently unknown to these journalists, who always. 
use the. English words verbatim.” Evidently, the true use of 
a newspaper has wot yet been grasped by the Madras Musal- 
mán. He can be as fierce in Southern India as, accarding to 
Mr, Gifford Palgrave (“Travels in Central Arabia’) can his 
Wabahi brother in Sind. The outbreaks amongst the Moplahs 
(lit.: Ma-Pillahs, mother’s sons* being the offspring of Arab fathers 
from Hindu mothers) on the Western Coast, prove this. Conse- 
quently in his newspaper we should look for “ brave words,” 
altogether surpassing those of the bold Babu of Bengal when 
inditing an article for Afookerjee’s Magazine, or the ardent Parsee 
of Bombay who feels patriotic impulses stirring within him. An 
abstract bas been given of the prineipal contents in an issue of the 
Rast Goftar; asummary of the contents of the Talisman of 
Wonder, given by Captain Tyrrell, may not be unfittingly quoted 
here, This number contained :— 


“ A short piece of advice to readers, informing them that though men can 
speak better than beasts,,vet, a beast is better than a man who does not speak 
the truth; after which fol@ow some aphorisms in the style of English copy- 
books. <A facetious story translated, if my memory serves me rightly, from 
Joe Millers Jest Book. More advice in thé sententious style ef oriental \ 
Poor Richards, Persian charades, &c. News from Hoonsoor, Mysor 
Agra, and other places. These articles seem to be written with the inte, 
tion of being facetious. ` The only news from Hoonsoor is, that a buffalo c4 
has come into the world with its head in the middle of its. stomach, and tha 
head aman’s. The news from Agra is, that a washerman.has been fined for 
overloading his donkey. The article on Mysore news is written in the 
Musaja or rhyming prose, in which sense is too-commonly sacrificed td 
sound, and contains no news aball. In Baraitel a miracle has occurred; a 


man’s house was burned down, but the holy ‘ Koran’ was found unharmed 


by the ftre if the ruins. The rest of this paper is entirely filled up by- 
translated extracts from the Overland Aas and other English and Hindus- 
tani papers,” 

Reference tothe Muhammadan press of Madras, already too full 
noticed so far as intrinsic worth is concerned, may be concluded b 
paragraph relating to the cremation proposal for Eugland propound 
by Sir Henry Thompson. “ Now that the English,” savs the Shan 
ul-Akhbar, “are thinking of adopting cremation, t 
imagine that they are copying them, and will co 
short time all the English, will without doubt | 
Hinduism. We imagine that the real cause of tk 
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some among them, favoring cremation is, that they imagine that 
the body when burnt is less likey fo spread contagion, or to pollute 
the air; but it 1s a matter of opinion whether the diffusion of 
noxious gases from the smoke of; a burning corpse is not a greater 
evil than any that could arise from the decomposition of that 
, corpse under the surface of the ground.” So far as this community 
\Gs concerned, while their present lethargy continues, freedom of the 
. press will not lead to much harm, neither will it do much good. 
This is also true of the Tamil and ,Malayalum papers. Dull and 
decorous. One paper wants a book of obscene songs, which are 
chanted in the Bazaars, suppressed, An article ina Malayalum 
paper comments upon “ the discouragement endured by the indus- 
trious of humble origin in India in general and Malabar in 
particular ; and compares their c6ndition here with that of their 
brethren in Europe, where industry is deservedly honoured, and 
the industrious, however low in descent, will, if otherwise qualified, 
meet with no hindrance, such as they do here, in raising themselves: 
to higher steps in the social ladder; and gives instances of such 
cases.” Early marriages are strongly condemned, and social legis- 
lation of an advanced type seems in favour with the conductors of 
these papers, though it is questionable whether they. would be of 
much assistance to Government if any attempt at improvement. 
were made which violently interfered with caste prejudices. The 
tone of the writings is highly satisfactory, when serious topics are 
considered. All that we need wish for the future of the Press 
in the South is, that present charactesistics should be greatly 
intensified. “ Masterly inactivity” will then best describe the most 
’ suitable Government policy towards them. : 

The State of Travancore has long been deseribed as the “ Model 
State” of India. Successive Governors-General have borne testi- 
mony to this fact; the present family of reiguing Princes have 
worthily striven to maintain the tradition. One of the scions of 
the royal house delights to meet the people, he on the plat- 
form they as audience, and to lecture them upon those quali- 
ties of the British people which have contributed to the for- 
mation of a natural character which is marvellously force- 
ful. Strange to say, newsphpers have not yet taken anything 
like a proper place in this State, though its authorities and 
leading men show themselves most sensitive to the criticism ° 
of the Madras and Bombay English papers. Missionaries, too, 
ain great numbers, labour in this region, and they, as a rule, 

ave not shown themselves unmindful of the power exerted by the 

fos: But, whatever the cause, the fact 1s undeniable, that this 
fodel State has, perforce, to take a lower place through lack of 
vigorous newspaper enterprise, whick is a pity, for even in a well- 
governed oriental country, the consequent monotony and poverty 
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of ideas must be absolutely appalling : the moré excellently ruled 


the State, the greater the mentaAl 


rrenness.* 


The native newspapers of thg Madras Presidency are as fol- 


lows:— 


Travancore Herald, Cottyam. 

Vethantha Nirnaya Pathrica, Madras, 

Sugurda Vasani, Madras. 

The Brahma Depekai, Madras. 

The Padchenra Tharaka, Cochin. 

Suttia Burthamani, Madura. 

Shaba Oomadetool Akbar, Madras. 

Muzhareol Akbar, Madras. 

Diva Samajum, Masulepatam. 

Abgoolob Akbar, Bangalore, 

Manshore Mohamedien, Bangalore. 

Pooroosharka Perathani, Masulipa® 
tam. 

Sudhee Banjeni, Cocanada, 

Vetty Codeyen, Madras, 

The Shumsool Akhbar, Madras. 

Varthamana Brinasani, Coimbaconum. 

The Subhodini, Mangalore. 

The Osuanabanoo, Madras, 

Dinavurthamani (Telugu and Tamil 
Editions,} Madras. 

S. Travancore Morning Star, Nager- 
coil, - 


| Andrubartia Sinjuvani, Madras. 


The Deshabhimani, Madras, 
Ashrapel Akbar, Madras. 
Sharwada Munjari, Madras. 
Sathiapomeny, Ootacamund. 
Brithantha Rodhinee, Bangalore, 
Nyaga Bodhinee, Cocanada. 
Native Public Opinion, Madras, 
Viyavahardthanugaur (Tamil Edition 
and Telugu do) Madras, 
The Neyagabodhin, Madras. 
Thamoabodhini, Madras.. 
Tallismay Hynith, Madras, 
Sadgori Zamani, Madras, 
Khasunool Akbar, Bangalore. 
Tallesmay Kantan, Bangalore. 
Kamla Patakam, Cochin, 
Sogardava Hamzni, Madras. 
Hitavadi, Masulipatam 
Karnatam Pracasika, Bangalore. 
Janavinodini, Madras. 


THE Norta-WEst PROVINCES AND THE PUNJAB, 


Among other things which cannot but compel the attention, even 
though but a casual glance at tke titles of the newspapers in the ` 
latest-acquired territories of the British in India be given, is the 
desire manifested by the people to do honour to a “ Burra Sahib” 
of high repute, by calling a newspaper after him. Hence we have 
the Lawrence Gazette, and Muir Gazette published at Meerut, a 
place infamous in Mutiny days; the Strachey Gazette and Inglis 
Gazette, in Urdu and Hindee respectively, both printed at Moorada- 

‘bad ; and the Mayo Gazette at Delhi. It will not escape notice that 
in each of these cases the distinctive appellation of the Government 
Record is appended to the names of these distinguished after an 


* Several papers appear to be pub- 
lished in and near Travancore: The 
Herald, Cottyam (head- quarters of the 
Church Missionary Society), Two 
English and two native journals at 
i Cochin, a port on the Malabar Coast, 
and one at Nagercoil; but, after all, 
assuming those published . outside, 
circulate in the State, the result is yery 
noor for ‘Travancore. 


+ A proportion of these are not, pre- 
sumably, newspapers strictly so called, 
but magazines issued monthly, though 
registered as newspapers. In the list 
furnished to the writer by the Post 
master General of Madras, unlike 
other returns, there is no column 
indicate the frequency of publicy 


tion, } Çi 
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Indian fashion, a ‘certainly commendable one. Possibly it was 
thought that if would be der i PA to associate such mighty 
names witb the titles of journals Whfch had, perhaps, criticized their 
acts, and consequently they have heen apotheosized in connection 
with the name of a publication whifh never contained anything dis- 
respectful of them, being under their own direct control. Although 
the vernacular press of the North-West Provinces can date its 
birth so far back as 1830, when the Agra Akbhar, to which 
reference has been made, was started, this institution has failed 
to strike deep root, to exert much influence, or to attract much 
attention. The fact is that this section of the Indian press has 
been smothered in a blanket of toe much “coddling. These 
Provinces are much governed, as Government goes in India ; though 
in Europe or America the Executive would be held to be feeble 
in the extreme, Nevertheless the authorities are altogether the 
Deus ex machina * of social and ‘political life, and the consequence 
is a decided lack of tone or spirit in the papers. And yet the 
inhabitants of these region are among the most warlike, energetic, 
and independent of the many races of India which are under 
British rule. 

Perhaps, it was felt that to give these people a taste of liberty, 
the chance of saying just what they pleased, would be to find for 
them an outlet by the pen for the energy which had hitherto 
given exceeding great strength to the sword-arm : hence the 
reason, doubtless, why Government adopted the policy of largely 
subsidising certain of the papers by taking 9a” goodly number of 
copies, and thus ensuring, to the proprietor a remunerative cir- 
culation by a modified system of bribery. A paper thus 
supported is always at the mercy of the official who has the power 
to withdraw the assistance on which it depends ; and the effect as 
regards independent criticism or opinion 1s the same as that 
caused by the endowment of a place of worship, which has 
often been found to exercise a deterrent, rather than a stimu- 
lating, action on religious zeal. Consequently the native press 
in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab count for little or 
nothing in the formation or direction of public opinion 3 and while 
the Bombay and Calcutta Engish journals find much to extract, 
and not a little pabulum for editorial manipulation from their 
vernacular contemporaries, the Pioneer and other papers of in- 
fluence in this portion of the empire, scarcely ever notice, either 
šor praise or blame, what appears in the native’ newspapers, The 

| ei of these prints are not even industrious in the collec- 

t was in these Provinces that an` in the devotion paid to the crowd 
English official was horrified to of deities to whom court was paid by 
discover that he had been deified, and many «pf the people whom he ruled. 
that worship of himself was included 5 
T, amana 
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tion of local items, and give, but ‘a colourless’ representation of 
current history which, skilful} ‘ranged, might present a moving 
panorama of bright incidents Arfd curious facts. It was, if the 
writer's memory serves him correctly, in the columns of a North- 
West journal, that an inconspichious paragraph of five'or six lines, 
announced the loss of several hundred lives in one of the large 
rivers in that region. Not a word of detail or comment’ 
beyond the mere recital of the bare fact, describing the circum- 
stances under which a number of heavily-laden passenger boats 
were capsized or sunk. When it is remembered how fully, and 
even sensationally, a railway accident, involving the loss of a few 
lives, is treated m*Hurope, ethe lack of appreciation evinced by 
these journals will be realised.* More interest is taken by these 
papers in the political condition of Afghanistan; and the move-. 
ments of Russia attract as much attention and are, perhaps, more 
commented upon, than the doings of the Government of India. | 
Shut up from criticism on this side, their mouth filled by a large į 
sugar plum being placed in it, attention by Vernacular editors in 
the North-West is, naturally enough, directed to doings abroad, 
and in the affairs of Afghanistan and the gradual hugging by the 
strong arms of the Russian bear of all the Central Asian towns 
and tribes, there is certainly matter of interest. It may not 
be out of place to state here, that so well is the severe practice 
of Russian rule as compared with English known in India, 
that this Kuro-Asiatic Power would not be welcomed as a con- 
queror in place of Briain. Much as Bengalee Baboos and ultra- 
patriotic Parsees may object to English supremacy, the resi- 
duum of experience in their mind is strongly permeated with a, 
sense of the fairmess and justice af that supremacy. The bugbear” 
of Russian emissaries fomenting rebellion in the bazars of 
Indian cities and over the evening meal of the ryot in his hut, 
which alarms so many Anglo-Indian journalists, is not likely to be 
a reality whilst the continent is ruled on the principles which now 
animate its supreme authorities. l 

So far as the statistics of the North-West papers show, 
newspaper enterprise is at a stand-still, even shows signs of going 
back ; while the circulation is miserably small, thanks to Govern- 
ment subsidies, Of the press in ihese Provinces, indeed, the most 
noteworthy facts to be given are contained in the mere recital of 
the journals, which is herewith appended :— À 


* In Madras, bowever, a few the night, however, heavy rain 
months after, almost as little con- in the hills, and a body of 4 
cern was manifested respecting the several feet high, without any Y- és 
sudden destruction of a large body ing whatever, dashed torrent-like dow | 
of pilgrims who had encamped in the hitherto empty water-way, and ~ 
the dry bed of a river, it being the hot a large proportion of the pilgrims 
and (usually) rainless season. During were drowned, 
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THe Norta-West PROVINCES. 


Urdu Delhi Gazette, Agra. rdu Law Reports, Meoradabad. 
Ainal Tibabut, Ditto. Khurshed Jehantab, Agra. 
Lawrence Gazette, Meerut. lligurh Institute Gazette Allygurh. 
Nagree Perkash, Ditto. fesis Gazette, Mooradabad. 
Dubdubali Secundree, Rampore, ujmool Akhbar, Meerut, 
Uritt Dabra, Dhar. Benares Akhbar, Benares. 
Noorool Afag, Cawnpore. Mohib Hind, Meerut. 
Rohileund Somachar, Mooradabad. | Mahomedan Social Reformer (fort- 
*Muir Gazette, Meerut, nightly), Benares. 
Budhi Prakash, Allahabad. Lohi Mafooz, Mooradabad. 
Strachey Gazette, Mooradabad. Noorool Umver, Cawnpore. 
Kairbachan Soodha, Benares. Rohilcund Akhbar, Mooradabad 
Harris Chunder’s Magazine (fortnight- o (bi-weekf). 

ly), ditto. Julwai Toor, Meerut. 
Akhbar Mohatsham, Jawrah. Nunil Absar, Allahabad. 
Mutlae Noor, Cawnpore, Gwalior Akhbar, Gwalior. 
Boohund Akhbar, Mooradabad. Sumaya Vinode, Nynee Tal. 
Nasim Jounpore, Jounpore. c 


Tue PUNJAB. 


The Kohi-rioor, Lahore, Urdu Akhbar, Delhi. 
‘Khan Khal, Goojrunwalla. Mugsoodul Akhbar, Ditto. 
Magmahul Behreen, Loodiana, Vidia Billas, Sealkote. 
Anwar-ool-Shums, Lahore. Nasir-ul-Islam, Delhi. 
Akhbar-i-Am, Ditto. Punjabee Akhbar, Lahore. 
Nafa-ool Azim, Ditto. Chushma Fiäz, Goojranwalla, 
Noorof Sheen, Loodiana. Sadigool Akhbar, Bhawulpore. 
Mayo Gazette, Delhi. Akhbar Rufaz Ain-Sealkote, Seal. 
Loodiana Akhbar, Loodiana kotoe ” 
(bi-weekly) Ressalla Niti Prakash, Loodiana. 
‘Givi: Shaigas. Lahore. Puttialla Akhbar, Puttialla, 
t Ressalla Star of India, Goojranwalla. | Hadi-e-Hagigat, Lahore. 


Khan Khah Alum, Delhi. i Hindu Prakash, Umritsur. 
Akmahul Akhbar, ditto. . 


The journals of the Central Provinces, Oudh, Rajpootana, Sind, 
and British Burma, tabulated ona previous page, do not exhibit 
characteristics sufficiently noteworthy to call for particular notice, 
save that it ought to be stated that those published in Oudh, of 
which the writer has but an imperfect record, deserve to be men- 
‘tioned as good average journals, not much better and certainly not 
worse than their contemporaries elsewhere. 


N CEYLON, 


“Any notice of the vernacular papers of India would be incom- - 


plete without a particularisation of what is being done in Ceylon 
in this respect. The smaller communities of different races in this 
Island render experiments of this nature more practicable than 
in larger-and more mixed populations 1 in India. Though still very 
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few in numbers, the native papers of Ceylon are faithful exponents 
of public opinion, and have an'appreciable influence on the mind of 
the people. Here there is not Wfe faintest expression of dissatis- 
faction with British rule; and, pompared with India, there is a 
soicial mixture (not necessarily rpiscegenation) of races which would 
make an old Indian stand aghast. The fact that Englishmen 
find occupation in a not altogether uncongenial climate, in mer- | 
cantile transactions, and on coffee and tea plantations, so that 
several thousands are thus scattered throughout the Island, has had 

a marked effect upon the people; and the principal native news- 
paper, the Lukrivi kirana, has shared in the influence generally 
abroad. In the range of topics treated, in the comments which are 

` made and in its selection of news, this newspaper will favourably 
compare with any native jourmal in India; and, indeed, with some 
English papers of little more than half-a-century since. Before a 
newspaper, strictly so-called, was established, for years efforts were -- 
made to combine the newspaper with the magazine ; and the mis- ¥ 
sionaries (notably of the Wesleyan persuasion) were foremost in the‘ 
work, the Rev. Robert Spence Hardy being the pioneer. The out- 
come was the Lanka Nidhana (“ Treasury of Ceylon”) ; but while 
useful it did not take root. Native literature, of a kind, abeunded ; 
and, to a certain extent, satisfied the intellectural wants of the 
people. Female authors, too, are not unknown in Ceylon, a 
Miss Seraphina de Alwis (pure Native: the de is a relic of 
Portuguese names given to natives at christening two or three 
centuries since and "saill retained in the families) having recently 
published a work printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press. 
The first vernacular paper printed in Ceylon,—at least, in the, 
South,—was the Lakmini Pahana (lit. “ the Jewelled Knowledge *~ 
Lamp of Ceylon,”) established by some wealthy Buddhists, and 
conducted by a well-known Island poet, Koggala by name. It was 
fairly well conducted, but being pro-Buddhistical in the views it 
enunciated, it was not supported by the native Christians, as was - 
anticipated ; and intelligent Buddhists were too few in number to 
make a journal, expressing only their sentiments, a success. For 
some time; however, a good position was maintained, which led 
to a meeting of native Christians *being held with the view of 
starting a rival. It was agreed that as the Buddhists form so 
large a majority of the inhabitants, while the Protestants are but 
few, if the proposed paper was to cater for general support, while g 
conducted on Christian principles, it should not advocate exclusively 
the cause of any sect, nor should controversies respecting various 
beliefs have a place in the paper. On these grounds it was started, 
and though the programme has not been strictly adhered to, con- 
sidering the ferment of religious thought in the land it has been 
fairly kept, A company was formed, but like almost every news- 
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paper in India, which is company-owned, whether European or 
native, the brotherhood soon Ae ved, and the paper became the 
property of a Singhalese man, Whp had been trained as a printer in 
one of the European offices, After the first issue of the Kirana, 
Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe was calledito act as Editor, and under his 
p guidance, taking European jourfals as a model, it has been made 
' a successful newspaper, one that has enlarged the horizon of the 
,Bivghalese mind to a great extent. The journal of the Buddhists . 
soon died, and this gave the Kirana an impetus which was not 
long in placing 1,600 subscribers on its books,—a large constitu- 
ency as newspaper subscription lists go in India, It is still the 
“day of small things” with oriental ppblications, One service ren- 
dered by the Kirana is thus described :—“There can be little 
question that the people have learnt,.from the newspapers, especially 
from the Kirana, their rights as British subjects. Hitherto, the 
Headmen exercised undue influence over the ignorant people for- 
? their own aggrandisement, but now the people know the powers of 
the Headmen, and these latter dare not exercise any undue influence 
over them except in remote parts of the Island, where the power of 
the Press is not felt.” The fact of native oppression of native, has 
been neatly epigrammatized in the remark, * The people of the 
East need protection, but it is from their own people,” a fact 
supported by wide experience, 

The Satyalankuraya (“ Beauty of Truth”) well-printed in beauti- 
fully’ clear type——one of the prettie8t newspapers in the world 
to look at, the curved characters of thee Singhalese alphabet 

| being well imprinted on good paper,—was started in 1875 

.-fby the native Wesleyan missionaries in South Ceylon, who guaran- 
teed the publishers against loss. Ofcourse, it is decidedly religious 

~in tone: it gives-a fair abstract of news, which is intelligently 
translated, so as to make all allusions clear to the reader. Several 
other papers in the Singhalese tongue have been started, and 
have had an ephemeral life: one however, still exists, the Pradee- 
paya, a Roman Catholic organ, 

The Tamil section of the Ceylonese population is second to none 
in energy and enterprise, yet it has no newspaper to sepresent its 
interests. This is mainly due to the fact that all the men of this 
. race who come to the front are good English scholars, and find 
in the Euglish journals a medium for expressing their wants. But, — 
for the mass, there is nothing that emanates directly from their 
own people. Consequently, to express their grievances and for 
other purposes, often with a poverty-stricken knowledge of the 
English language, they are driven to the English papers, and 
are objects of terror to the “sub?” who has to turn their 
sentences into grammatical form. Meetings have been called at 
yarivus time to establish a Tamil journal in Colombo, but nothing 


has yet come of the resolutions agreed to. In* the North of the 
Island, the Anierican Missiondrie# have done good service to this 
race, their weekly Morning Ndr having been long established.. 
Quite recently these Missionariey started a small illustrated monthly 
Magazine, the Palier Nasen, if bot the first of the kind published 
in the Rast, certainly the onl? one now existing. It is satis- 
factory to know that it has, so far, proved successful. 

The Muhammadans have made several attempts to establish, 
journals, and lithographed* papers of four to six pages have from 
. time to time appeared, but none have maintained existence for 
any length of time. 


Lit of Nave Papers in Ceylon, 


The Lukrivi Kirana, Colombo. 
Nyanartha Pradeepaya, Colombo. 
Palier Nasan. Jaffa. 


Morning Star, Jaffna. 
Satyalankaraya, Colombo. 
Satyasamuchchaya, Colombo, 


Kawata Kathikaya (Ceylon Punch) | (Buddbist.) 
Colombo. : 


ITI, 
THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


Is it possible to forecast the future of the Vernacular press 
of India? Surely something of the kind may be attempted, and 
some broad lines laid down, which shall serve to indicate the 
nature of the newspaper Mafluence of India that Englishmen of 
two or three generationg hence will have to deal with. At the same 
time it is not forgotten, that there are many social circumstances 
which. escape the eye of the most careful observer, even of ond 
who is most acquainted with details; and the bearing these 
have on events which cannot be allowed for. Sueh a complete know? 
ledge of details the writer does not profess to bave, yet fromedth¢ 
information already given, and much more which is herwog 
reserve it may not be altogether unprofitable to “ peer into-rn, 
future, far as human eye can see,’ and observe whither 
things which can be estimated, are tending. Not only is 
there the «career of the English newspaper press to serve as 


* The Printers’ Register, a London 
trade journal, speaks*of an illus- 
trated satirical weekly, published- 
at Liverpool, called the Wasp. It 
says :—“ Its style is unique, the paper 
being lithographed thoughout.” That 
certainly would not be unique in jour- 
nalistic annals in the Bast, where not 
afew native papers begin with the 
“ litho-stone” and pass on to the case- 
rack and composing stick, g 


+ In a paper on the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, read by Mr. Hartshorne, of 
the Ceylon Civil Service, before 
tbe British Association at Bristol, 
much was made of this aboriginal tribe 
never even smiling, Mention was made, 
too, of the general gravity of orientals, 
But the Singhalese and Tamils can 
laugh heartily enough, and a newspaper 
to provoke mirth signifies a good deal 
of mirth to be provoked. 
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a guide,—a pre$s which, one hpndred and twenty years ago, 
occupied a much lower posith thar coes the Indian native 
press of to-day, but the policPglixely te be adopted in. the 
future, by the rulers of Indiagis weil-Enown, while the main 
currents of purely native opiuion are cufficiently well-defined 
to be of service to the observer. ° First, it may fairly be taken 
for granted that no official censorship of the press, corres- 
ponding to what is the rule in France, wil: be necessary, or will 
be established, in India, ‘It is well-krown that the present 
Viceroy, t though recognising the peculiar pcsition in which freedom 
of expression is placed by ‘India being relel despotically and not 
constitutinally, is strongly averse te a ‘JenSorship. So much 
power as is given to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to suppress, 
for a time, a paper which has pwablishec what is regarded as 
sedition, might be given to the Governors of Presidencies, and to 
Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces. JEven thus much would, 
in the writer’s opinion, be unnecessary. It would be un- 
necessary, for there is always a strong body of native opinion 
honestly in favour of the continuance, for a time ac least, of 
British rule, and who would stand by the orler and justice which it 
secures ; this opinion seems likely, even at present, to -be strong 
enough to counteract evil counsels which might endanger the 
pees while there is a powerful armed force always at the 
nand of the Supreme Government. When in 1874 certain 
ve papers were using very strong expressions against the English 
ple and in opposition to Government, paRaps | the most sensible 
ings that were said on the side of the British were by natives, 
of which the following utterance from Wative Public Opinion 
may be taken as. a fair sample :— 


That some native newspapers write occasionilly what looks very like 
seditious preaching, cannot indeed be denied; kut the motive which prompts 
such wild and insane maunderings is not 4 wish to 3ee the British Government 
endangered or overthrown, but simply a fabe idea that such rabid and 
extr avagant writing will be more effective than temperate and mildly-worded 
censures. ‘The heart is not nearly so much æ fault as the head, and though 
the writers of such suspicious and trashy things will be the first to pray for the 
continuance of the British rule in India, they fency they serve their native 
country best by adopting pessifnist views, and heaping indiscriminate 
censure on men and things in general. Such a s:ate of things is no doubt 
to be deplored, but to put down senseless crticsm of this sort with a high. 
hand would be to attach to it an importance which does not belong to it. 
To fancy that these insane utterances of ore section of the native pres 
‘are so many proofs of latent disaffection among the masses, is to argue 
against all probability and common sense. 


Besides, it must not be forgotten, tha; natives are not now, 
for the first time, saying hard things of thir alien rulers. More 
than a generation and a half ago,gwhen Ram Mohun Roy and 
his party had great influence with young Bengal; the Reformer 
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was established. That publjcation has beef thus described 
(Calcutta Review, January 1846. Art. “Literary Effort in 
Bengal ”):—“ in politics the former at first assumed a tone of 
rancorous and undiscriminating violence towards the British 
Government, out-doing the wildest flights to which ultra-Radi- 
calism has ever soared in thege lands. A nondescript species 
of native oligarchy and republicanism combined was the pana- 


cea proposed for remedying all the ills of India.” Nothing, 


worse, if anything so bad, as is described here, has been writ- 
ten of the Baroda deposition or any other of the topics which 
have recently stirred native opinioa to its depths. The complete- 
ness, cruel compleftness, wih which the Mutiny of 1857 was 
put down, has placed a bar upon future military uprisings, and 
though it is hard to fairly judge of the tendencies of the times 
in which a writer lives, seeing how much men are, insensibly may 
be, influenced by those very tendencies in a thousand ways, while 
the feeling.is apt to donimate which magnifies a slight movement 
into one of first importance, still there can be little question that 
if firmness and righteousness continue to be as wisely combined 
by the authorities in the days to come as they have been during 
the past few years, none but pacific revolutions need be feared, 
A native press, with good examples in its English contemporaries. 
and being severely let alone by Government will do muc 


_ hasten this consummation of settled rule and to place it on a 


foundation. There is a great faculty for self-administration 

the smaller details of State and Municipal affairs amongst Hin 

especially those in the East and South, which must eventuall: 

satisfied, and if only a proper ideal be set before the peaple, t) 

ig no reason why a strong nation should not be formed ov. .. 
what have hitherto been antagonistic elements. Lord Northbrook 
placed a veto on Sir George Campbell’s bill (adopted by the 
Bengal Legislative Council) to establish Municipalities in Bengal 
by reviving the Panchayets or Village Republics, amd therein 
made one of the great mistakes of his rule. His argument was 
that the country was not yet ripe for the revival of an institution 
which they Very well understond. This was in 1878. In 1875 
even the English newspapers were expressing the belief that the 
time was ripe for the adoption of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal’s policy. Sir George Campbell, addressing the Social 


arn 


Science Association in Calcutta, in January, 1874, said:— Iu | 
fact itis my belief that if the Association, after takimg up the’ 


subjects in the order in which I have mentioned, comes to a suc- 
cessful development of the. question of self-Government, this Asso- 
ciation, from a Social Parliament, which I have already said I con- 
sider it ought to be, may in time become a real Parliament. It is 


quite possible that our grandchildren may see a Bengali House 


expressing a hope that every peyson would put his “shoulders to 
the wheel to make the AssocMtion a Social Parliament, and 
through that Social Parliament td obtain progress in this country, 
and to hasten the day when a Bengali House of Commons may 
take our place.” The seed then dropped, has not been allowed 
to fall into stony ground nor have weeds choked it, It crops up 
„in speeches at social meetings: reformers in Madras frequently ~ 
remind their countrymen of the prospect, and it soon will be, if 
it is not already, a prominent article in the creed of the more 
progressive Indians. The power thus shadowed forth may be 
safely given, a few years hence, to these races who show them- 
selves most anxious for it, and are most fitted to intel- 
ligently exercise it. The conclusién is not neeessarily involved 
that English control shall be taken from India, Rather, as a 
directing power, would British influence become greater. To the 
end predicted by Sir G. Campbell, the Bengal Native . papers at 
` least will, and do, devote all their energies, and in so far as they do 
this temperately, may be held to be doing good service to the State. 
Mr. Lely, in his remarks in the Indian Economist, draws 
attention to one pregnant fact in connection with the native papers 
which is important in the view now being taken of the future. 
It is this: that the Indian vernacular journal has a greater effect 
upon the mind of the reader than an, English paper can have . 
upon’ an Englishman, because, practically, jt is all the reading 
the ryot, and even a member of some hécher classes has access 
to. While the English artisan or labourer has recourse to a vast 
literature enriched from many sources, this is not the case 
with the Hindu; and though, cheap literature will undoubtedly 
march side by side with the newspaper—the latter, occupying 
the ground first, and having more diversified contents, will always 
be most influential. The ‘students of one branch of art or 
science, the men of one book, are proverbial for the tenacity 
with which they cling to their (perhaps) narrow acquisition. So 
is it, and so will it be, in increasing force with the Indian news- 
paper reader. The native journal will become to him what the 
Chartist paper never was even Yo the followers of Thomas Cooper, 
Ernest Jones, and others, and that influence was marvellous ; or 
what Lloyds Newspaper and the News of the World were to the 
artisan of England in the Reform agitation which resulted in the 
Tory Household Suffrage (Boroughs) Bill. Streams confined in 
narrow channels always have strongest force, and though it may 
be said that all India is a wide enough field for newspaper enter- 
prise, there is a fact to be noted here, which will not be without 
its effect, no small effect, on the vermacular paper of the future. 
Wanting the enterprise and energy of the English and American 


AZ 


of Commons sittthg in this r“ He concluded his address by 


to go far afield and gather intelligZnce from the ends of the earth 


newspaper proprietor, the thi journalist will have no need 


for the delectation of his readqf, 


That will be done in coming 


days, as it vow is, by his English contemporaries, from whom he 
ean quote all he desires. The consequence will be a greater con- 
centration of native opinion and discussion upon home subjects, 
and a race of patriots of the most fervent order is likely to be a 


~ result. 


Every one can see what a similar state of things has 


created in the United States of America, which are cut off from 
close and pressing European influence, and with Canada too much 


like themselves to have anything but a stimulating effect,” 


Not 


that there is any “fear of the Bengali, Madrassee, or Bombayite 
becoming Anglicized, except each assimilating after his own order; 


and consonant with his ownetraditions. 


It seems to the writer 


more than probable, that brought abreast with the age by the three 
forces of Representation, Equal Rights, and the Supremacy of Lawt 
the Indian will develop a patriotism more of the United States 


than of the English pattern. 


This is one of the lines on which the 


Indian vernacular newspaper of the future will, most Likely, be 


built. 


Ata meeting of the British Social Science Congress at Glasgow 
two years ago, a distinguished Tamil gentleman, Sir Coomara 
Swamy, M.0.C., (Ceylon) read a paper on Science Education in 
India ; and, in conclusion, pictured a time when an Indian-built 
and manned steamer Should sail from the Hughli and enter the 
port of London, or of "New York. Though, as Sir John Hawkshaw, 
in his address as President of tke British Association at Bristol, 
stated, “ India, from thirty or forty centuries ago, was skilled in the. 
manufacture of iron and cotton, goods,” and though cotta factories 
are rapidly extending m the Bombay presidency while jute mills 
are rising im great number in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
machinery primarily destined for manufactories in Dundee being 
shipped to Eastern India ; coal is too sparsely cdistrubuted over the 
continent to permit of India ever becoming a great manufacturer of 
goods for export, Rather than thai, an active artisan population, in 





* Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his 
“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
gravely, argues that the Christian 
religion has yet to be Americanized 
before it is fully fitted to suit the 
wants of the peoplé of the great 
Western Republic. Similarly, Euro- 
pean civilization and Christianity 
must be Indianized (not idolatrized by 
any means) to make worship accept- 
able, before being generally accepted. 

+ Professor Thorold Rogers, fn a 


reyiew of “Order and Progress” by 
Frederick Harrison. Academy, Sep- 
tember, 1875. It is interesting to 
uotice that of these three supports of 
Modern Civilization two are decidedly 
Oriental. Equal Rights came from 
the Jew; Representation Gn a nascent 
fam) has long been practiced by 
Hindus, though it owes its fall deve- 
lopment to the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
while Legal Supremacy came from a 
quasi-oriental people, the Remans, 
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most parts not urban,—and — nearly all India,—may be Ke 


looked for, a people strongly collservative because of their direct 
interest in land. A reform, in Wich the zemindars will have less 
social influence and a diminished fossession of the soil, while the 
cultivators shall have a greater share, is what the vernacular papers 


to some extent, are already committed to; but the object sought is not 


so nakedly expressed. Though the British Government has found 
‘a most difficult problem in dealing with the ownership of the soil 
of India, and though a “ permanent settlement ” is held to have 
been arranged in some cases ; it does not require much insight into 
the movements of social life in India to hazard the prediction that 
the real “ permanent settlement ” haseyet to come, and that it will 
be more in favour of small holdings than of large properties. 
Great reputations for statesmanship have been made in India, but 
there are greater yet to be won. The object of fighting, amongst 
even the most warlike of peoples, is for the possession of soil, so 
fascinating is the éffect of this kind of wealth on mankind; and it 
is quite within the range of possibility that a course of legislation 
of the kind hinted at, supported by the vernacular journals with 
all the power they will have, when this subject is ripe for legisia- 
tion, might be foùnd as suitable for the fiercer tribes in the Central, 
North-West and. Northern Provinees. of India, as for the mildér 
peoples of the East and South. 

However all this may be, it is safe to allege (“errors and 
omissions excepted”) that in the not distant future, the vernacular 
Press of this country will have assumed ® distinctive character. 
phat character may be broadly sketched. From the “abode of 
show’ in the far North to the cotton port of Tuticorn, the 
railway terminus in the extreme South, the vernacular news- 
paper will most likely be— 


a) Of conservative tendencies, only so far, however, as 
“India for the Indians” ts concerned : to that point intenscly, 
even ultra, Radical ; 


(b) Absorbingly national: “There is no land but one land, 
and that land is India ;” = . 

(e) Will not advocate the ousting of the foreigner by main 
force—great reliance being placed on moral ideas and their efficacy ; 
time for their operation being given ; 


(d) Will become the strong foe of idolatry and the defective 
scientific knowledge of heathen systems, without necessarily be- 
coming Christian, though the actively Christian press should be a 
strong wing of the Native press ; l 
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{e} Will accept the civilifati n of the age With its material 
triumphs, wedding it to the philoso lore of Oriental spiritual 
self-conscidusness, which latter wil thereby become purified and 
strengthened ; and 


(f) Possibly, may find a so¥ation to the problem of English 
occupation, by first advocating, then agreeing to, a Federation 
æ with those who long have been alien rulers, but who have taught , 
the ruled great things whereby they also have become mighty. 


By the time that this last named feature in an imaginary pro- 
gramme is worked out, India would probably be the largest link, 
as regards population at least, in the chain of a Federated British 
Empire which will nearly encircle the globe. India would be 
greater in such a company than ever she would standing alone; 
and, as a subsidiary matter, showing how the poet’s dream of one 
century becomes the prosaic duty of the statesman in the next, 
would then be realised what the present poet laureate of England. 
long ago foreshadowed, when he wrote of a 

* Federation of the world, 
“When the war drum throbs no longer and the a TE are 
furled.” 

All this is not rodomontade, or unsubstantial dream; bat, as it 
seems to the writer, the necessary outcome of a properly ruled 
Indian Empire and a materially-developed Native Press, The 
expression of such a*qpnsummation, however, frequently serves 
to rouse the contempt and scorn of a portion of the Anglo-Indiay 
press ; which press, with a few honorable exceptions, is never so 
scathing] y satirical aswhen some such view as the foregving of 
the future of India is put forward, and the’possibility of iner eased 
power being granted to the “ sons of the soil” is hinted at. About 
nothing are such pithy phrases of serene contempt uttered as 
against reformers with such an end in view, as has been referred - 
to, It is not forgotten by the writer that there are social forces 
which may change the tone of the press from the line indicated to a 
worse one, bat such forces are not now apparent, while the results 
indicated are already foreshadowed, * In any case, there can be no 
harm in showing to Native Editors, the direction of the ideal 
already grasped, the ultimate object to be attained by a steady 
high-minded progress after the ideal ; not only that they may see 
the development of their present work, but also that they may- 
fittingly prepare themselves to properly carry it out on a larger 
seale. 


All the progress alluded to MAy go on side by side with that 
é tgotincatiyn of the frontiers ” which secms inevitable, involving 


= er. 
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the (probable) pekceable cccupayiod of Afghanistan asa safeguard 
to that nation and a barrier agaknst Russian aggression in India, 
and on the South East the annexion of Upper Burma, and an 
overland trade route to China,’ via Yunnan, thereby secured. 
Further than this it does not seem possible for British power to 
extend in the Hast. Great Britafn owes it as a paramount duty to 
India not to look upon the land as an everlasting possession, nor to 
acknowledge the contingency of departing from its shores while™ 
its peoples are still unfit torule themselves, but instead, lacking 
the cohesion supplied by a strong supreme authority, to fall 
asunder into a dozen conflicting nations, over whom the Muham- 
madan or some equally fierce religeonist in frantic frenzy would 
march as conqueror, the land meanwhile sinking to its former 
deadness and despair. Or, it might be, that an ambitious European 
or Asiatic conqueror. would dominate the land, and keep it under 
by a fierce despotic rule, so that English occupation would be 
as the “little finger” compared witn the “father’s loins” 
threatened by King Rehoboam to the discontented Israelitish . 
people who prayed that their burdens might be lightened. There 
is no strength like that which is developed from within. The 
British have the power to make India strong from the centre 
outwards, and one of the main features to this end will be the 
granting of power of self-government to those of the people 
most fitted for its exercise, and thg maintenance of a free 
vernacular press. How long the ruling power may be engaged in 
evolving strong governments from among tl® people depends. much 
upon the people themselves; the period is not to be accurately 
estimated. Certainly it is from institutions which grow from within, 
and not those introduced from the outside, however theoreti- 
cally perfect they may be, that the greatest promise of stability 
arises. In any case, the vernacular press of India is destined to do 
a great deal in shaping the future of India, whatever that future 
may be, Let the authorities beware how they interfere too much 
with it on the one. hand and thus stifle its free expansion, while, 
on the other, let them mend their policy in the North-West and 
cease to subsidise the papers in that region, thus preventing the 
expression of opinion calculated to be of much service to them- 
selves. Upon the seed sown now and during the coming genera- 
tion will depend the ripening of large fruit which shall be for 
ood or for evil. lt used to be said of Englishmen coming to 
india in the olden days, that they left their religion at the Cape. 
It would seem as if, now-a-days, one of the prominent articles 
in the creed of most Englishmen, viz., that moral ideas rule the 
world, were deposited in the tanks at Aden on their way out; 
for though the, udian, of all men in the world, is most susceptible 
to the t of which the expréssion quoted is the germ, it is 
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not tried with bim. Let the is nt generation of Anglo-Indians 
re-learn this lesson, instil it in eveyy possible manner into the minds 
of those Indians with whom the¥ come into contact ; and they will 
find that they are paving the way for a moral triamph, the victory 
of the Indian over himself, which shall bring greater glory, of a 
higher order, to the English name than that glory of material con- 
quest which the British have so long enjoyed, and nowhere so 
splendidly won as in the East. But another day is breaking now ; 
has, indeed, already broken ! | 

! Wm. Dresy. 


a 
e 


A 
Art, VIII.—BENGALL St. EN AND WRITTEN, 


HE language of a people is reflex of that peoples mind, 

In language i is faithfully mirrored every stage of social 
progress. Human development can never rest fixed at a point; 
language, like other human appurtenances must, therefore, change.” 
In the past, languages have changed, and in the future too, they 
must change, unless by some inconceivable process all human 
affairs were to come to a stand-still. But people who speak any 
particular language at a particulaf time, scarcely ever imagine 
that that language should ever change ; and the great majority of 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, at the present day, little think 
that the languages they speak, now so full of vigorous life, could 
ever underge any very extensive modification. Without a 
nowledge .of the past history of languages, the possibility of a 
hange would indeed be inconceivable. To the ignorant, there- 
fore, lingual change must be an absolute inconceivability. But 
that people fully ‘cognizant of the unstable, changeable, character 
of languages should nevertheless try, though in vain, to give it 
fixity, after it had arrived at a certain stage of growth, by 
persistently ignoring changes that have actual y taken place 
in the current speech, would be quise unintelligible, but that 
we actually find this to be`the case. Iņ this, as in a host of 
other cases, we find that things, after they have acquired a 
definite existence, do obstinately resist the action of all anta- 
gonistie forces. This principle of conservation must be particularly 
strong in literary languages, for these are sure to be supported by 
the whole weight of learning y and learning in all ages has made it- 
self the champion, in numerous instances, of the outgrown, the ob- 
solete, and the useless. The bias of learning has thus helped to keep 
the written language of every country, at any given time, a little 
behind the spoken, a little archaic in comparison with the latter.” 
Another difference between written and spoken language 
must arise from the fact of the former being altogether a higher 


* In some respects, however, the 
written language of a country must 
ve in advance of the spoken, Increas- 
ng knowledge makes it necessary to 
borrow or invent new words, and 
such words must make their way into 
colloquial speech through the written. 
The invention of words like oxygen 
and international, and the adoption 
(in Englist) of ‘words like geist are 
jases in po.nt. New words relating 


to the ordinary affairs of life, must 
first make their appearance, however, 
in colloquial speech, and gradually | 
force their way up to Boake, But 
for all this, the most advanced phase 
of a language at any given time must, 
generally speaking, be the form of 
it currently spoken at the time. The 
best model for writers to follow would, 
ther@fure, be the spoken tongue. 
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instrument than the latter. vIn pral conversation, there cannot 
be anything like that systemati¢ grouping, that co-ordination 
and subordination of thought,Jthat there can be in writing. 
Grouping of thought does not® necessitate, however. any depar- 
ture from the current grammar or the current vocabulary. It 
is only in poetry, and other artistic productions, that archaisms 
are allowable for the sake of sesthetic effect. 

Some difference then between written and spoken language 
may be unavoidable from the very nature of things—nay desirable, 
—but it is certainly as desirable that this difference should be at 
its minimum. In our Bengali language, however, the divergence 
between its spoker? and written forms, is about as wide as it 
well can be; and a discussion of this question, with suggestions for 
remedying the evil, is to form the subject of the present paper. 

Grammar and vocables exhaust the whole field of spoken 
language. In respect of written language, however, the graphic 
system has further to be considered. 

First, in respect of grammar, written Bengali differs from” spoken 
Bengali far more than is perhaps the case with any other living 
human language Indeed obsolete grammatical forms which, 


if employed in speaking, would call forth laughter, are the acere- 


* Wuropean scholars are often misled 
by our book Bengali and so called 
' Bengali grammars. Prof. Max. Nuller 
in his Stratificution of Language says, 
& We have learnt that infme of the 
dialects of modern Sanskrit, in Ben- 
gali for instance, the plural is formed, 
as it is in Chinese, by adding a word 
expressive of plurality . . . .” pp. 11 
and 12. Another eminent orientalist, 
the extent and depth of whose know- 
ledge of the Indian Aryan vernaculars 
surpasses that of any other living scho- 
lar, bas fallen into the same error, and 
doubtless trom the same cause. Mr. 
Beames in his article on the early 
Vaishnava poets of Bengal in the 
Indian Antiguary for February 1873, 
has the following: ‘ There is [in the 
Bengali of Bidyapati's time] no dis- 
tinctive form for the plural. When 
it is necessary to express the idea of 
plurality very distinctly, words like 
sab, ‘all’; anek, ‘many, and the like are 
used. Occasionally also we find gana, 
‘crowd’ asa first faint indication of 
what was subsequently to become 
the regular sign of the plural in Ben- 
gali” Ganais no doubt the refular 
plural sign in book-Bengali, but it 


is never employed m current speech, 
The modern plural stands for the 
old dual and plural both. Rd isa 
plura ltermination in this sense; Gana 
however isa true collective. It will 
never, even in writing, be used for two 
individuals. The employment of the — 
plural form in Bengali is far more - 
rational than itisin English. When 
a numeral or any other adjective 
signifying more than one, qualifies a 
noun, the plural termination is uni- 
versaily (in Vinelish, this is the case 
only in a few instances) dropped: 
The same is partially the case with 
Hindustani, but partially only. Fin- 
dustani nouns ending in @ particularly 
refyse to drop the plural termination, 
Final @ has kept Hindustani backward 
also in other ways Adjectives end- 
ing in é (including participles and 
the genitive particle Ag) are the ` 
only Hindustani adjectives that are 
declined. The full significance of the’ 
mischief that the distinction of gender 
in adjectives with a final 4 has done, 
ean be understood fonly when it is 
considered, that it is this that keeps 
alive the artificial distinction of gen- 
der in Hindustani at all, If Hindu- 
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dited book Bengali forms. Dramaf, novels, and newspapers have 
indeed begun to partially adot current grammatical forms, and 
this I look upon as the instramegt which is destined eventually 
to effect a thorough revolution. # Men are gradually being accus- 
tomed to see in print colloquial forms side by side with the usual 
obsolete forms used in writing., Old associations are being thus 
gradually loosened, and men’s minds prepared for the utter exclu- 
sion In writing, eventually, of the grammatical forms that have ws 
‘become extinct in the spoken tongue. : l 

Some of the inflexious of nouns and pronouns, the conjugations of 
verbs and the distinction of gender in nouns and adjectives, furnish 
very important points of difference between gpoken and written 
Bengali. Several of these differences fre to be traced to the influen- 
ce of Sanskrit, and have been in part but recent innovations in a 
backward direction ; while the others are archaic forms kept up in 
writing after they have dropped out of use in the spoken tongue, 
Tlustrations will best shew the extent of the differences. 

The proper Bengali plural termination of both nouns and 
pronouns is rå in the nominative case, and in this the book lan- 
guage is at one with the spoken. Along with this rå, however, 
Bengali forms* collectives by adding words signifying a group, and 
these words in current Bengali are guno, guni, gulo, guli, gulin 
(corruptions, probably, of the Sanskrit gana,) and sakol (Sanskrit 
sakala). Written Bengali though employing guli and gulin, and also 
gulá and sakal for gulo and sakol respectively, delights in the use 
of words of a genuine Sanskrit stamp-—gama (pronounced gan) 
isamtiha (pronounced somuha) vrinda (pronounced brinda), man- 
dali (pronounced mondoli) &c.,—words that are never employed 
in current speech. 

In the oblique cases of nouns, too, there are differences. Current 
speech has ámádert for the absolete Amadiger (ours) and 4madigake 
(to us) of books. 


stani participles, (both present and 
perfect) did not all end in 4, and 
if there were not likewise a large 
number of ordinary adjectives ending 
in å, the artificial distinction of gep- 
der, which is the worst defect of the 
Hindustani language, would have long 


since disappeared. Spoken Bengali’ 


knows no distinction of gender in 
adjectves, and has the gender of 
ouns.entirely coincident with sex, 
ing in this latter respect superior 
ven to English, which yet continues. 
ina few cases, to assign gender to 
inanimate objects. , That this artificial 
assignment fof gender is not an alto- 
gether defunct orincinle in the Ent- 


lish language, Is seen in the fact that 
railway trains have been femininised. 

* AmAéader, for fo «s, seems to be 
abbreviated from 4mdderke, the post- 
position ke being dropped. 

f 1 am fully. aware that there are 
dialectic differences in Bengali, This 
question is to be taken up further 
on, By spoken Bengali may here 
be understood the Bengali spoken in 
that part of the country which lies 
along the Haugli. The dialectic 
varieties of Bengali, in at least the 
Western half of the country, differ 
much less from one another than 
each®loes from the written form of the 
lanvuace. : 
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Into written Bengali, a vdéeative case hag durther been in- 
troduced. Our learned Pandits ‘have evidently thought it an 
imperfection in Bengali that itgshould not have the full comple- 
ment of Sanskrit cases. In thb Bengali Grammar books, read 
in our schools, the Bengali cases are given the same in number 
as in Sanskrit. The fact, however, is that the instrumental case 


is wholly wanting in Bengali, the idea of instrumentality or — 


sasency being expressed, like numerous other relations, by some 
D [an] 


post-position after the genitive. The vocative case also is alto-` 


gether wanting, the nominative form being universally employed 
in address. In this latter case our Pandits have been in sore 
straits. They havenot beenable,as in the matter of the instru- 
mental case, toerect the genitive with certain post-positions into a 
case. They have transferred therefore bodily the Sanskrit vocative 
form into Bengali; and soit is that words like sakhe (pronounced 
gakhe), pitah, &c., have taken a firm hold of written Bengali. 

The Bengali instrumental too calls for remark. The current 
language is without any instrumental case, agency being expressed 
by putting dvar4, and instrumentality by putting de,.after the geni- 
tive. In writing, an instrumental (expressive of agency as well as 
instrumentality proper) is manufactured, however, by the employ- 
ment of dvárá (pronounced ddárá) and dropping the genitive sign of 
the preceding noun. There is besides another word, kartrik, very 
‘largely employed in writing to indicate agency, but which, when 
employed in oral speech, becomes a true post-position by coming 
after the genitive casé.g _ 

The ablative case-ending of books is always haite, the corres- 
ponding colloquial form hote being at the sarne time occasionally 
employed in novels and dramas. For. expressing the ablative rela- 
tion, however, theke and tháim (after the genitive) are more largely 
employed in current speech than hote; and in this, as in other kin- 
dred matters, there can be no reason why the written should differ 
from the spoken language. .The plural oblique case forms of 
book Bengali, differ also from those of spoken Bengali. Digake 
(accus. and dat.) and diger (gen.) of the former are represented by 
der in the |&tter. 

The difference in the verb forms may now be pointed out: 

Inthe spoken tongue, the infinitive and the perfect participlehave 
the same form: karé, to do, doing, and karé also done. Bengali 
grammar books would scarcely recognise the form kara at all, 
The infinitive would be put down as karana (karan) and the perfeog 
participle as krita, But unwilling though our grammar-ma 
are to admit the actual infinitive and perfect participle fornis ¢ 
correct forms, they are actually employed in writing. This, how- 
ever, is not enough. The corresponding Sanskrit forms, except 
‘such as have been thoroughly naturalised in the spo fen tongue, 
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should be eschewed entirely ; for where the resources of the language 
do of themselves suffice, no benefit can result from borrowing. 

The following table will showethe most important differences 
in the verb forms of written and shoken Bengali :— 


d ti Bengali; 2 Calcutta Bengali; 3 Nadia; 4 Maldak Bengali ;5 Dacca Bengali, 
L or We) . 


' a 
have done... f Kariáchhi. Korichi aes cee Korichhi ee Koirachhi, 
(1) am or ' f 
(we) are : 
' doing  ... Karitechhi.. Kochchi n «. Kochchhi oe, Kortechhi. 
(i or we) did Karildm .. Kolum or 


a rarely Kolem Kollém.. Kollém* oo» Korlám, 
I) was or 


(we) were 
doing .,: Karitechhilém Koechchhilum or e ° 
rarely Koch- 
chehhilem.., ee Koehchflém. 
(I or we) ° 
used to do Karitam ... Kottum or 
rarely Kot- ; 
tum Kottam... .. Kottém = Kartém 
(I or we) 
will do... Kariba . Korbo i ow oe Korbo. 


~ It will be’seen that the Bengali dialects spoken in the Western 
half of Bengal differ much less from one another in point of 
grammar than each does from the standard book-Bengali. The 
East Bengal dialects would seem to be nearer this standard, but in 
the long run they would tend more and more to divest themselves 
of their peculiarities aud shape themselves more and more after 
the pattern of the metropolitan dialect. The very inability of 
Kast Bengal people to pronounce aspirate sounds marks out the 
dialects they speak as inferior, at least in®one respect, to those 
spoken in the Western section of the country. East Bengal 


F ‘the Bengali alphabet very inadequately represents the vowel sounds of the lan» 
guage. The unrepresented sounds are the following :~- 

1, The vowel sound in dal (pulses) kal (to-morrow) &c., differing respectively from 
the vowel sound in dal (branch), kal (time) &e. i 

2. The vowel sound in meje (floor), mete (earthern ) &c., differing respective. 
ly from the vowel sound in moje (ou talle), mete (be settlea), &e. 

3 ; 3, ` The vowel sound in ëk (one), ĉin bën (frog), &. This sound corresponds with that 
of. a in man. ' 

4, Tho first vowel sound in ghoti (water-pot), bori (pill) &. The difference between 
this sound and the ardinary sound of o can be clearlmmmacn on camnaring gole (in noise) 
with gole (having melted). a ae 

The above vowel sounds are repre 
(Italic) respectively. 

The representation of g by ch 


i Se 
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people themselves are anxious @o assimilate* ar speech to 
that of West and Central Bengal. AJl peculiarities whatever 
of the East Bengal or any ther Bengali dialect need not, 
however, disappear. But on this subject the writer’s views will be 
stated more fully further on. 

The subject of gender next calls for remark. In the living 
~ Bengali tongue there is no trace left of any artificial distinction of. 
~ gender, buti in writing, this worst of encumbrances is sedulously. 
kept up. if prithibi (prithivi) is feminine in Sanskrit, it must 
beso perforce in Bengali, and this although the language has 
now utterly outgrown that stage of orammatical development 
in which there is an arbitrary assignment of gender to inanimate 
objects. Not only in assigning gender to the names of lifeless 
things do Bengali writers seek to carry the language back te a 
state it has outgrown, they Sanskritise the grammar farther by 
assigning gender to. adjectives, a thing quite foreign .to the 
spoken language. On this point it may be maintained that in 
cases where the noun of which it is an atribute,.is of the female sex, 
the adjective in spoken Bengali does take a feminine form. This 
too, T think, is only partially true, if true at all) Buddhimatz, | 
. gupubatt, sundari are used in connection with the names of 
persons of the female sex. But such adjectives have come to be 
used substantively in the language, and their being regarded as 
female names has much to do with their application in the current 
language. That woyds like buddhiman, buddhimati, &c., are used’ 
substantively cannot œ disputed, The crucial test of inflectio 
- proves that they have become substantives in Bengali, It is 
enough to mention that buddhimaner, buddhimatike are in use, 
in current Bengali. With regard to sundari, it has further to be 
said that sundar is certainly used in connection with feminine 
nouns, at least by people unlearned in the book language, - 

Even if the point that a few Sanskrit adjectives naturalised in 
Bengali still retain in the latter their original feminine forms were. 


fully conceded, means follow that every adjective 
taken from g retain the same privilege. That a 


Be...  «@ iiss JOI 


inion in French as d'or fromede+or, and in Arabic as dár-us*¥— 
altanat from dár-ul-saltanat; ud-din from ul-din. In Sanskrit, 
owever, there is more of such qnion perhaps than in any other 
uman language. Sandhiisa tery intelligible, rational process in 
Sauskrit.vby it ‘economy of breath’ is secured. But though a ra- 
ional process in Sanskrit, it ise unreason itself when transferred 
yodily, as it has been, into Bengali. Illustrations will shew this 
yest :—Manu -+ adi==manvadiin Sanskrit. This is very intelligiblee 
ndeed : uá changes, for facility of pronunciation, into vd or rather 
vå. What is this sandhi, however, in Bengali? Manu + adi (in Ben- 
ralij==manbddi to the eye, and mannádi to the ear. “Bengali Pandits 
each, as if it were an unalterable lọw of nature, that u is changed 
nto b The bewildered pupil cannot of course see the rationale of 
his, and he plies hard his memorys therefore, to get by heart what 
1e is taught. Indeed a good deal of stupid docility is necessary to 
nake one learn the rules of Sanskrit Sandhi as they are taught in 
Bengal. The object of sandhi in Sanskrit was economy. In 
Bengali, it is only a mystification and an obstruction. Manu ádi 
n Bengali would be faultless, Manbádi would be pedantry merely. 
The question of Samds need not detain us long. Samds adds 
sreatly to the power of a language; and it may be necessary to 
sparingly borrow, from Sanskrit, words compounded agreeably to 
she rules of Samds, There are, however, genuine Samds compounds 
n Bengali; which in this respect has a somewhat higher capacity 
han Hindustani, which forms only a° few compounds of this 
sort, such as pan-chakki, jeb-katra, &c. Tg Bengali, however, there 
wre lots of such compounds: ‘Ambbgach sosurbari, hatbakso 
xamikata, &e., are instances. Instead of servilely borrowing from 
Sanskrit in every instance, it would be more rational to avail our- 
selves of the inherent capacity of our language, and form com- 
pounds out of its existing materials, The adoption of compounds 
ike janaika is wholly indefensible; for, to say nothing of the 
‘act thate ka@+jana is; on psychological grounds, a perferable expres- 
sion to jana-+eka, we have already in Bengali, the expression 
janek (as in janek-dnjon) Janaika, therefore, serves no other 
purpose than to display before the reader the writers knowledge 
of Sanskrit grammatical rutes. | 
_ Bengali, though superior in many respects to Hindustani, in the 
simplicity and logical accuraty of its grammatical structure, is 
inferior, however, to the latter, in several ways. It is not so self- 
sufficing as Hindustani is; it is much poorer in its derivatives, 
pud must have, accordingly, to lean more upon its parent tongue, 
Sanskrit. It has few abstract nouns of its own, derived from cur- 





* The word is so pr 
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rent attributive or common terms. To the attributive terms, motá, 
lamba, chaora, &c. it has no abstract terms to correspond, such as 
Hindustani possesses in mutái, g@ambéi, &&—Verbs in Bengali 
have no personal nouns derived fibm them ; there is chalá, for ins- 
tance, corresponding to the Hindustani chalná, but no word to 
answer to chaluewala, Kháiye, gdiye, and a few other words 
may be mentioned as instances of verb-derived personal nouns ; 
“put besides being extremely limited in number, some of them 
have a specialised meaning: Kháiye means not eater, but a good 
eater. In respect of abstract nouns derived from verbs, such as 
knowledge from know, Bengali and Hindustani are nearly equally in 
fault, and both have,etherefore, in most cases, to borrow. In bor- 
rowing abstract terms from Sanskrit, in the case of Bengali, careful 
discrimination, however, 1s necessary. In Sanskrit, abstract terms are 
formed by adding tá, twa, and yato the attributive root-word. In 
the current language, abstract terms in ta, twa (pronounced tto) and 
ya, which last re-duplicates the final consonant of the attributive, and 
adds thereto the sound of o, are found but in respect of mew im- 
portations it would be best, perhaps, if they could be restricted to 
abstract terms in t4. This particle undergoes no change of sound 
in Bengali like twa and ya; and it is besides more consonant to 
the genius of Bengali to form derivatives by additions at the 
end simply, without causing any change in the root-word, while 
ya-formed abstract terms change the vowel sounds of the 
rootword; as, for instance, prádhánya (pronounced in Bengali 
pradhanoo) from pratlg4na (in Bengali pradhán) & This~ 
latter circumstance gives tå no advantage however over twa. 
Indeed twa in its Bengali form of tto, has, unlike ¢@ and ya, been 
thoroughly naturalised if Bengali. Truly Bengali words like 
baro &c., form abstract nouns by the addition of tto. The right 
course for us would seem to be to recognise tto as a Bengali 
abstract suffix, and to give it a wider extension than at present, 
Perhaps examples drawn from other languages may help us to 
overcome our love for twa, which old association has generated.” 
The Latin tringtus has given rise to It. trinità, Fr, trinité, Sp. 
trinidad, and Eng. trinity (trini¢i). When such modifications have 
been undergone by a Latin abstract stifix, and those modifications 
are distinctly recognised in the most important living languages, 
why should not a similar modification, in Bengali, of a Sanskrit 
suffix be duly recognised; why should it be kept so disgui 
by a vicious system of writing as to pass as identical with 
parent form ? | 
The want of ordinals may be mentioned as another instanc 
the natural poverty of the Bengali language, : Ordinals are borro 
from Sanskrit ; and from Hindustani also, in the single instanc 
dates, In this latter. _ the ordinals have become 
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fact substantives The genitiyes of the cardinal numerals do in 
colloquial Bengali the work of ordinals ; duiyer, tiner &c,, stand for 
20d, 3rd &e. Often, instead of the genitive form of the cardinal . 
numeral, a noun in the genitivé form is used after the cardinal. 
Thus 3rd day would be expressed, not by tiner din, but by tin diner 
din. This is wo doubt a cumbrous circumlocution, but things 
must be taken as they are. v 

As regards the ordinals then, since the existing resources of thee 
Bengali language suffice for expressing all that is expressed by 
means of ordinals, there is no necessity for falling back upon Sanskrit, 
A larger employment of the genitives of the numerals than is 
done in the current language seems to be the direction in which 
writers should work, instead of overburdening the language with 
the Sanskrit ordinals. When Sanskrit and Bengali numerals do 
differ but slightly as pamch and pancha, an incorporation of 
corresponding Sanskrit ordinals may not seem to be the introduc- 
tion of a discordant element. When any of the higher numerals, 
however, are ‘taken, it is found that the Bengali words by reason ` 
of their higher trituration and integration differ greatly from their 
Sanskrit originals; and in such cases the Sanskrit ordinals, if used 
in Bengali, would seem highly discordant. Siaty-fi/th would be 
poim-sattir in current Bengali, while the Sanskrit for it is pancha- 
sashtitama. In addition to the reason that such a word, as the 
last, is not needed in Bengali, its very length ought to be a serious 
objection. If any borrowing indeed, Were necessary in the present 
instance, I would be more for giving a pyference to the handier 
ordinals of the Hindustani language to their seven-leagued Sanskrit 
counter-parts, especially as in this very case, there has been borrow- 
ing already from Hindustani in the matter of dates, pahla, dusra &c., 
&c,, being all Hindustani. The Sanskrit ordinals that have been 
thoroughly naturalised in Bengali are few, as prathama, dvitiya and 
dvadas. It need hardly be repeated here that I donot in this ins- 
tance advocate borrowing at all. Itis to be mentioned also that our 
‘Bengali writers do not confine themselves to borrowing the ordinals 
from Sanskrit, but borrow, without any necessity whatever, the 
cardinals also, Eleven, for instance, Would be ekddas and not 
ëgáro ; forty, chattdrinsat anf} not challis; two hundred, dui sata 
and'not du-so, twenty-five thousand, pamchavinsa sabasra; and not 
pomchis házár. ` : 

Besides those already mentioned there are other derivatives like- 
wise which a cultivated language cannot do without. In our 

urrent Bengali speech, for instance, we have a word for man, but 

Jone for human, * a word for do, but none for practicable. In 


* In current Bengali the gemitives attributives like human and practi- 
of nouns and infinitives do duty for cable respectively. 
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cases where the existing formative powers of the language do not 
suffice, it would be best to fall back upon Sanskrit. Care, however, 
should be taken that our language is not unnecessarily burdened ; 
that if is not made ta depend fie upon tae rules of Sanskrit 
grammar than is absolutely necessary, The.object aimed at 
should be to bring Bengali to a position of independence, and not 
to keep it perpetually in leading strings. IJndiscriminate borrowers 

erom Sanskrit ought again to'remember that to master the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar requires a considerable expenditure of brain ` 
power, and that if Sanskrit grammatical forms are to pass current 
in written Bengali, a large number of human beings will have to 
incur such expendituwe for the acquisition of knowledge of a most 
elementary kind even. But more of this hereafter. 

The question of grammaticah forms being now disposed of, the 
even more important question of vocables may now be taken up. 
The inflected forms of words, as well as other derivatives, are 
indeed vocables, inasmuch as they have each an independent 
existence in the language. What has been said about grammatical 
forms and derivatives covers therefore a part of the present subject. 
Grammatical forms and derivatives fall under a few general laws, 
however ; and these laws form but a small item by the side of the 
numerous body of main words, which, though originally significant 
of attributes, have come to be now mere conventional symbols 
for objects and ideas. What is to be said here about yocables may 
be understood to apply to this latter class of words. 
` The vocables in use ig Bengali, written and spoken, are divisible 
into three classes. (1) Sanskrit-derived words, but so much altered 
from their original form as to. have necessitated their being written 
differently from Sanskrit. (2) Sanskrit words bodily transferred, 
which, though retajning their original spelling, are for the most 
part pronounced in a peculiarly Bengali way. (8) Words of non- 
Sanskrit parentage. 

The first class of words forms the great body of the spoken 
language. In the written language, however, they are seldoni 
admitted except in dialogues. Their Sanskrit originals, as a 
rule, get thé preference, and they themselves are cast aside 
as vulgar.* In mere introductory primers current words are for 
the most part employed, but side by side with them, there occur also 





Besides the advantage gained in 
respect of variety of expression, an im- 
portant purpose is served by terms 
like human, which sigmfy all sorts of 
‘relations, that of possession being 
included, The genitive, whatever its 
original signification may have been, 
tends to be restricted to the iden of 
possession, and this specialisation of 


meaning makes it necessary that there 
should be derivative terms signifying 
all sort of relations. 

* The rejection of words which a 
really vulgar is not obgected to hed 
But why words that are in the mout 
of the highest-born and the most 
learned should be branded as vulgar is 
what certainly passeth coniprehension. 
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their Sanskit originals. If there are such words as bhéi, kdl 
(to-morrow), kén, “chok, song (sona) &c., there are also bhrata, kalya, 
karna, svarna, bo, It seems, colpquial words are employed at all 
simply because there is no doing Without them. The child knows 
them and knows no others, and Must be first taught to read by 
means of words that he knows, gad not by means of “their learned 
equivalents. But the great object aimed at is to teach the pupil 
such equivalents in as much profusion and within as short a timeee 
as possible. So soon, therefore, as be has mastered the difficulties 
of Bengali alphabetic writing, one importaut part of his education 
comes to be the acquisition of Sanskrit vocables accompanied by a 
sedulous inculcation on the part of the teacher, that in writing, 
these vocables should be always employed in lieu of Bengali 
words that he is familiar with. vary child in Bengal that learns 
to read has to learn the Sanskrit equivalents of the commonest 
names. He has learnt to call copper tamba, leaf pata, head mata, 
horse ghomra, rice chél and so forth; but these he must discard 
for tamra, patra, &e. What is the earthly good of all this, it is 
not easy to see; and yet the fact is nothing “less than what it is 
here stated to be. The case is just as if every French child that 
learus to read and write were taught to write ferrum for fer, 
aurum for or, and so on to the end of the lexicon. From such 
a heavy and galling, but most unnecessary burden, deliverance 
is certainly desirable ; but an established order of things must 
have numerous adherents, so that deliverance may be slow in 
pooming after all. °° 

The displacement of familiar Sanskrit-derived Bengali words by 
their Sauskrit originals can be justified on no reasonable grounds, 
‘The ousting of “words of non-Sanskrit origin, whether abori- 
ginal or foreign, is equally indefensible. Purism is radically 
unsound, and hus its origin iu a spirit of narrowness. Jn the free 
commingling of nations, there must be borrowing and giving. Can 
anything be more absurd than to thiuk of keeping language pure, 
when blood itself cannot be kept pure? No human language has 
ever been perfectly- pure, any more than any human race has been 
pure. Infusion of foreign elements do, in the long run, enrich 
languages, just as infusion of *foreign blood improves races. See- 
ing then that languages, as men speak them, must be mixed, im- 
pure, heterogeneous ; to reject words like gorib (Ar. garib) and dag 
(Ar. dag) &c, from books, on account of their foreign lineage 
-vuld be most unreasonable. Current words of Persian or Arabic 

igin connect us, Hindus of Bengal, with Musalmán Bengalis, 

~ ith the entire Hindustani- „speaking ~pulation of India, and 
even with Persians and Arabs. Isiti e to seek to diminish 
points of contact With a large sectign o. sur fellow countrymen, 
and with kindred and neighbouring race, with whom we must 
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have intercourse, in order that we may draw closer to our Sanskrit- 
speaking ancestors ? a | 

Human happiness would seep to be better promoted by in- 
creased points of contact with*lavinmg men than by inereased 
points of contact with remote ancestors. But men are very often 

swayed in these matters by sentiment more than by reason. The 
feeling that impels Bengali Hindus towards Sanskrit is perfeetly in- 

e elligible. With Sanskrit are associated the days of India’s greatest 
glory, with Persian and Arabic the days of her defeat, humiliation, 
and bondage. The budding patriotism of Hindus everywhere 
would therefore naturally eschew Persian and Arabie words as 
badges of slavery. eIn the long run, however, considerations of 
utility are sure to over-ride mere sentimental predilections. 

It should be understood that, I do not advocate any fresh intro- 
duction of Arabic and Persian words, but insist only on the 
desirability of giving their full” rights to such words as have 
already been naturalised in the language and are in everybody’s 
mouth. Persian and Arabic words used by Bengalis ignorant of 
those lauguages ought to be accepted as right good Bengali. As 
a matter of fact, many such words, those connected with Law 
especially, are employed in writing ; but the purist spirit is still very 
active, aud a disinclination to admit such words into writing is 
yet but too common. 

‘Not only does written Bengali, as a rule, seek to supplant 
current Bengali words by” their Sauskrit equivalents; it keeps 
alive also the antiquated, obsolete forms of current words. These, 
having once obtained a recognised place in the language of writing, 
now refuse to be ousted from it. We call rice chal, but write it 
cháu], pathure (stony) similarly becomes pathurid, and the Node 
of colloquial speech is Nadié in writing. But I need not multiply 
instances. So numerous are stich differences that an mveterate 
notion seems to- have gained a firm hold of the national mind 
that the current form of a word is not the correct} form. 

I look upon this as a most unfortunate thing. The strugglé 


* The Sulabh Samáchár, a pro- 
fessedly popular journal, is doing 
most useful work this way. But 
even the Sulabh is not wholly free 
from Sanskrit predilections. The 
word Sulabh itself, in the sense of 
cheap, is an unnecessary importation, 
and such expressions as FAT TER, 
wa Afz, adafa &e., do occur in the 
paper. But for all this the people of 
Bengal are deeply indebted to the 
Sulabh. and to certain otber neys- 
papers also, though in a less degree. 


f A striking instance of sueh no- 
tiow is furnished by the word. Inráj. 
Inrej is the common word for English- 
man and Inriji, for English (the 
language). Whence then this Inráj? 
Its origin must be traced, I suppose, 
to the inveterate notion above- 
mentioned ; plus the fact that the rág 
in Inraj connects the word with 
Bengali word rájáå, a casé analogus 
the English corruption of girasole into 
Jerusalem. 
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with Sanskrit alone is no lightyaffair, backed as Sanskrit must be 
with the entire bias of learning and wide-spread association ; and 
Sanskrit here has a potentially gn the obsolete forms of words 
rendered classical by Kabikankan} Krittibas, Kasidas, and Bharat-— 
chandra. 

The substitution of Sanskrit for current familiar words and of 
Obsolete for current forms of a certain class of words may both 

be included under the head of * calling common things by uncom e 
mon names.” Most of our writers are fully under the sway of this 
supposed purity-of-style fetish, It is amusing to contemplate 
the strange shifts to which even our best writers are driven to 
avoid current expressions. An illugtration will shew this’ best. 
A writer of deservedly very high reputation ħas recourse to 
utkhep (utkshep) kariá punarbar haste grahan kara, as a substitute 
for the common expression lopé. Can anything be more awkward 
than this ? 

The rage for Sanskrit vocables manifests itself in matters, in 
which learning would seem to have .little room. On the license 
plates of boats that ply in the river Haugli are to be seen nábik 
and arohi as the Bengali for crew and passenger respectively ; but 
none of the crew of any boat, and ninety-nine hundredths of 
the passengers, have no notion of what the words nabik and 
arohi mean. Language has its many sides, and it is but reasonable 
that the carpenter, the boatman, the shoemaker should. give the 

law in matters connected with carpentry, boat-rowing and shoe- 
peaking respectively ; while in matters cagiected with science or 
scholarship, the savant or scholar should he the supreme arbiter. 
In Bengal, however, the Sanskrit-knowing Paudit has ina large 
“measure assumed the function of determining the written language 
in all its aspects. The mental characteristics of the nation, and 
its historical antecedents have of course helped to bring about this 
result. 

The present practice of borrowing from Sanskrit is based on no 
definite principle. Rational borrowing should seek ‘ouly to supply 
a felt want. Where words are really wanting in Bengali, there 
must be borrowing. But such borrowing as has been above describ- 
ed is grounded on no necessity” No limit is set in fact to the extent 
to which words are to be borrowed from Sanskrit, so that every 
Sauskrit word is considered io have a rightful claim to be incor- 
porated into Bengali. Is this to enrich the language or to over- 
wburden it? This indeed is carrying us back into the past with 

engeance, In the early flexible stage of Sanskrit, when its 

‘mative powers were active, whole hosts of words were formed 
to express the same thing. Those words were then, as philologists 
hold, transparent attributive terms, nd not the arbitrary symbols 
that they afterwards became, Men could not, indeed, be so irra- 


pamanna 


gos 


auanei 
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tional as to invent more than one arbitrary symbol for one and 
the same thing. Among the many * significant symbols expressive 
of tbe same idea, there was a stryegle for existence and a survival 
in the long run, of the fittest. More terms than one have in many 
cases survived ; but on œ priori grounds it is quite impossible that 
more than one could survive at the same spot, and among the 
same class of people. Distance of place, or peculiarities of ‘social 
e organization, by limiting intercourse, could alone cause a selection 
of different names for the same thing. There has further beeu a 
differentiation of meaning between ‘words that originally meant 
exactly the same thing. Our Sanskrit school of writers would, how- 
ever, undo all thise They would bring back the dead to life, 
They would restore to Bengali, which is one of the modern develop- 
ments of Sanskrit, all the imperfections of the mother-tongue, 
that have been cast off for good. Whata terrible legacy would 
a wholesale appropriation of the Sanskrit vocabulary leave to 
posterity? Men of capacity little think of the labor that the 
acquisition of a language costs; and of this labor the heaviest part 
is that required in mastering the vocabulary, which, consisting as 
‘it does for the most part, of arbitrary symbols, is dull, dreary 
matter to learn. Where arbitrary symbols furnish a key to valu- 
able knowledge, the symbols ought surely tobe learnt, In the 
present case, however, the labor spent on the acquisition of words 
would be vain, meaningless labor, What is the good of learning 
a new.word where one doeS not learn a corresponding new idea 
with it?* Perfection o& language requires that no two words should 
express exactly the same “idea, and that no two ideas should 
have the same name. No human language is indeed perfect like 
this, itis true. But this is no reason why we should work the 
other way, and gv on sanctioning and accumulating defects.’ W 
The example of other languages is quoted as a ground for main- 
taining, and even widening existing differences between spoken and 
written Bengali, No doubt‘there are numerous instances in other 
languages of calling common thiugs by uncommon names. This, 
however, cannot be looked upon as’ desirable on any account, and 
there isa visfble tendency in Jénglish, at any rate, to assimilate 
closely the written to the spoken* tongue. Dean Alford tells 
us, that the tendency to ‘call common things by uncommon 
numes’ varies inversely as the writers culture’; and a late professor 


of English at the Presidency 


AANA ER I en nee meena teemmame tr my, 


* This is to be taken with n certain 
limitation. The exigencies of rhy- 
then, vessification and «artistic effect 
may make it desirable that there 
should be ina language more than 


one word to express the same thing. 


College used to say, that in 


A 


But all the words meaning the są 
tŁing, ina language, cannot be 4 
to form in the same degree parts of 
the living lissue of the language. 
Billow is ‘antiqne and tbe property “of 
poets, while wave is the living word. 
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England, at the «present day, éhe language spoken by the highest 
and best-educated hag more in common with that of the lower 
orders than with that of men o% inferior education. In taking a 
survey of the language of a country, the form of it peculiar to 
any large class of men, such as the men of inferior education in 
a community must form, i is not of course to be left out of account. 
( But the language of the class that’ stands highest in culture and 
, social position is the standard to which the language of all sections 
` of the community has a tendency to converge. The language of 
the highest and the most cultivated must be taken then as the nor- 
mal standard of the language; and in the best English writers the 
tendency to ‘ call common things bveuncomm®n names’ must be at 
its minimum. Indeed so far as the cultivated and the uncultivated 
go together, common sense should dictate that there should be 
community of language. Jf indeed the object were to confine 
knowledge to a caste, there could not be a cleverer contrivance than 
to make the written language diverge widely from the spoken, 
Such a contrivance would carry with it its own Nemesis, however. 
Besides the unnecessary waste of braim-power implied in the ac- 
quisition of mere words without additional ideas, there must inevi- 
tably result a deterioration of the intellect when it busies itself 
with mere word-knowledoe. 

In dealing with the question of the employment of Sanskrit 
words in Bengali writing, the Bengal, graphic system cannot = 
left out of account. This system is nearly as bad as the English ; 
departs nearly as much from correct phonetic representation as oe 
latter. This however is a wide question in itself, and need not 
here be further noticed than its direct bearing upon the Sanskrit 

| element of book-Bengali demands. The Bengali pronunciation 
of Sanskrit is as monstrous as the English pronunciation 

of Latin is or was till” lately; and the Sanskrit words admitted 
into Bengali are of course all mispronounced, so that they are 

- Sanskrit “only to the eye, but not to the. ear. This sbews that the 
despised vernacular can, after a certain fashion, assert its rights 
against unjust encroachments.’ Let us come ‘now to illustrations. 
The current Bengali equivalents of fish and sun are mach (old 
Bengali machb) and sujji respectively. In books mach is made to 
give way to the Sanskrit matsya and sujji to strjya, but instead of 
being pronounced as they are written, which, by the way would be 
the correct Sanskrit pronounciation, they are "pronounced motso 
and súrja respectively. We acquire mach and sujji as a part of cur 
other-tongue, and the conventional necessity of having further 
O acquire thew corrupt Sanskrit equivalents motso and. súrja, I, 
for one, must deplore as a most oppressive and unprofitable burden, 







Ee se EA EEA 
* A reform has commenced in England in regard to Latin pronunciation. 
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There is another class of words which are wrongly accaunted to ba 
the same in Bengali as they are in Sanskrit.. The Bengali and San- 
skrit equivalents of south and lorg, for instance, are written alike 
in both the languages ; but while in Bengali, they are pronounced 
as dokkhin and Issar respectively, in Sanskrit they are dakshina 
and isvara. s 
It is plain then, that the so-called Sanskrit words in use in written 
* Bengali are in fact neither Sanskrit nor Bengali, but monsters one 
knows not to call what, The unwise and indiscriminate transfer of 
Sanskrit words into Bengali has another bad effect little thought of ¥ 
Certain sounds in Sanskrit are converted into certain other sounds 
in Bengali, according to definite laws, such as S. into S. These laws 
cannot be transgressed. Mispronunciation of Sanskrit words 
introduced into Bengali is therefore a sort of necessity, and this 
mispronunciation is imported back into Sanskrit, when the Ben-. 
gali learns that language. ‘The correct pronunciation ef Sanskrit, 
if enforced in our Schools and Colleges, would be a mast effective 
check on the present practice of indiscriminate borrowing from 
Sanskrit. But on this point hereafter. 

The points discusséd, and the results arrived at, may here be 
summarised, The * grammar of written Bengali differs consider- 
ably from the grammar of current Bengali. For familiar words un- 
derstood by all, every one who learns to read has to learn Sauskrit 
substitutes, and im many cases old Bengali substitutes likewise, 
which, having dropped out of colloquial speech, still retain their 
place in the language* sf books. The Sanskrit words in use ny 
Bengali books are for the most part Sanskrit only to the eye, but 
none to the ear; for, though written just as they are in Sanskrit, 
they are pronounced in such a way is to make them akmost unin- 
telligible to those unfamiliar with the corrupt pronunciation of 
Sanskrit that prevails in Bengal. 

All this of course has not been the work of aday. It has been 
the slow growth of ages. It has grown out of the mental 
‘characteristics, and the historical antecedents of the race. The 
question now is, whether the present is a state of things likely 
to last.. The conviction of the present writer is that a change 
of a radical character is inevitabil. The desirableness of a 
change is indeed so patent, that it is really matter for wonder that 
the attachment to the established order of things js still so strong 
that Sir George Campbell’s now historically famous language 
minutes evoked all but universal denunciations from Bengalis. 

Bengali, in common with the other Indian vernaculars, say 


EEE a NN A YEN EEE tL A A iAH Sen a Aha aë 


* Those who think that the book- gali grammar is the grammar of a 
Bengali grammar should be kept%ip once-curvent form of speech. 
in writing forget that this book-Bea- 
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influences similar to those which have caused Arabic to be so 
largely drawn upon by Persians and Turks, and Latin and Greek 
by the nations of Western Eugppe. Sanskrit has been in India 
the language of literary culturé and of religion. The Brahman 
priestliood “has always affected a Sanskrit phraseology. , Rever- 

ence for Sanskrit as a sacred language, however, will be a factor 
of continually decreasing importance as time rolls on. ‘Tbe Hindu 
religion will inevitably break up before the onset of westesne 
science, and with the Hindu religion a large part of the reverence 
inspired by Sanskrit will disappear. It will ever command, how- 
ever, another kind of reverence. Its absolute importance asa 
language, aud its rich literature, serving partscularly as a key to the 
past history of the Aryan race, will ever make it a valued branch 
of learning. National feeling, too, will impel towards Sanskrit. 

In continuing to reverence Sanskrit, however, it is by no means 
necessary that we should, as at present, hold Bengali, Hindi &e., 
in contempt. The tendency will certainly be to avail oursélves as 
largely as possible of the living stores of our vernacular tongue, 
and not to unreasonably proscribe them as vulgar, because they are 
in use among all classes of the people. The entire Pandit class | 
in Bengal at one time largely employed, in colloquial speech, 

numerous Sanskrit words, in lieu of their Bengali equivalents. 
This:is now going out of fashion. The language in which eminent 
Pandits like Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and Taranath Tarkava- 
chaspati converse differs in no wise from that of Bengali gentle- 
men possessing no knowledge of Sanskrg¢.e Among Brahmans of 
the priestly class alone, does a Sanskrit phraseology yet linger in 
some measure, and the priests, as before remarked, are a gradually 
decaying class. ‘The indications are quite clear, therefore, that the 
purely Sanskrit element in Beugali is destined to be greatly cur- 
tailed in future. 

The arguments of the advocates of the present system of Sanskrit- 
borrowing demand an examination in detail. The main argu- 
‘ments are the following :— 

1. The dialectic varieties of Bengali are so many, and so con- 
flicting, that without Sanskrit there would be no cofamon standard 
of purity, no bond of union. e 

This argument, unfortunately, proves too much. It proves that 
without the purely Sanskrit element in Bengali there would be no 
common language for Bengal. If this be the fact, then Bengal 
hy all means should have several written languages instead of one. 

onvenience—human happiness—must be the plea for cultivating 
fe Bengali Ignguage at all, If; by ceasing to borrow from Sans- 
"krit words of the commonest kind, we are to dissolve the linguistic 
unity of the people of Bengal, by all meaus let ‘such . factitious: 
unity be dissolved at once. Popular education would spread 
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better, and so human happiness woyld be better. epromoted, if the | 


different sections of Bengal set up each its own dialeet as the lan- 
guage of writing. The face however, is that there isa general 
grammatical correspondence among the different dialeets of Ben- 
gal, and the vocables in common use too, are in general the same 
all over the country. ` The language of the Maldah, Dkicca’ and 
Barisal Districts are quite intelligible to people in Calcuta, as the 


present writer- can say from his own experience. Besides, the . 


people of Bengal generally now look upon the metropolis and the 
districts lying along the Bhagirathi as the parts where Bengali is 
spoken in its greatest purity. 

In the development of literary languages political capitals have 
in the past exercised but too much influence. Provincialisms have 
not been allowed fair play.. They have but too frequently been 
kept out of the literary language, simply because they have been pro- 
vincialisms. A better course than’ this would be to abserb into the 
cultivated dialect all that is of value in the several kindred 
dialects, Such absorption would be more real enrichment of a 
language than thoughtless borrowing under the bias of learning. 
If this principle were admitted and acted upon, provincial peculiari i- 
ties would, generally speaking, have a chance of being incorporated 
into the literary language, in proportion to the mental aetivity 
of the people who speak such dialects. Local centres of culture 
may thus have their due share of influence on the literary langusge 
of a couutry. 


To turn again to Behgal. Supposing even that the Calcutta 


dialect were to thoroughly over-ride all provincial dialects, there 
would be much less human unhappiness than under the present 


, . eos . . - , { 
régime. On this supposition, the people within a certain radins of 


Calcutta, at any rate, would not have to learn new names for familiar 
things ; aud the people of the rest of Bengal would have te learn far 
fewer words than if Sanskrit were to be drawn upon, as now, 


without stint or limit. There would be nothing like the trouble now 


entailed on all Bengalis who learn to read. 

If falliug back upon the past be the best means of finding a 
common grouńd for all, the remoter this past the better. A revival 
of Sanskrit, grammar and all, would’ secure unity all over Aryan 
India, and not over Bengal alone. Why not seek to make a 
revived Sanskrit the language of the educated throughout Aryan 


India, and thus secure a united Indian nationality? No ane has’. 


been venturesome enough to propose such a thins. ‘Beside 
the immeasurable difficulty that would attend such a revival 
Sanskrit, a replacing of the handier vernaculars bg the cumbr Af 
parent tongue would be decidedly a step backwards. A replacc 
ment of the comparatively hapdier Bengali words by their Sanskrit 
representatives would likewise be a step backwards, at the same time 
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that it would demand a meaniggless waste of brain-power from all 


who learn to read. 
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2. Another argument urged by the advocates of a Sanskritised 
Bengal: style is, that such borrowing has been quite spontaneous, 
and that this spontaneity must be taken as a proof that the course: 
of development followed by the language could not, and should not 
change. To this; the answer would be that all that }—~-~~*- +*- 


universe is in consequence of the operation of natu 
that things will change, as they have changed e 
forces prevail over those'that broug 
krit-borrowing has been natural,. t 

such borrowing produces in the pre 


his countrymen is also nat 
which of the two opposing : 
the end. This question ha 

3. It has been urged a 
direct descendant of Sansk: 
parent tongue, and that Sa 
with the current vernacula 
source, 

As regards the first part o 
the position taken up by t 
nounce all borrowing. He f 
should be the best source te 
given hereafter, It is the | 
main point at issue t 
régime., As state 
limited by necessity. 

As regards ready « 
much to do with t 
colloquial tongue, we 
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would think that s 
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words bodily transferred from Sangkrit. To the former class of 
words there can of course be no possible Objection, the latter are 
open to many, and, as they appegr to the present writer, insuper- 
able objections. 
4 It -has been maintained again that as*book Bengali is in- 
telligible to all Bengalis with the aid of a dictionary only, the , 
between book and spoken Bengali, is 
ntelligible with the aid of a dictionary 
mentous issues. Every book in English ` 
le, with the aid of a dictionary, if for all 
zin the book German equivalents were 
that the present practice of 
even the commonest Bengali 
» read, has already been fully 
ere dwelt upon. 
ined that, whatever be the 
ant, the State should not by , 
elopment. Languages grow 
1 Cæsar, however absolute the 
ild or modify it. 
preanic growth, and therefore 
` authority, it may 
at is a case which 
ment would have 
he matter at all, 
a knowledge of 
and .the institu- 
iolarships and so 
k themselves out 
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done for the natives.of this country what they could never have 
done for themselves,* the prefumption ought to, be that, in the 
matter of language too, English guidance would be beneficial. 

It must not be ‘understood thatYn maintaining it to be ‘the duty 
of Government’to interfere in the matter “uuder discussion, the 
present writer means any such thing that the Government should 
interdict: the publication of any books in the present book lan- 
guage. The great mass of Bengali readers. relish Sanskritised 
Bengali. The State should not curtail the happiness of such peo-" 
ple by so unwarrantable an act of tyranny as putting their literary 
language under a ban. It is clearly the duty of the State, how- 
ever, to take effective nreasures for the dissemination of useful 
knowledge among the people througl the refi vernacular of the 
people ; and by the real vernacular is meant here the language 
in‘which the upper and middle cl&sses ofthe Bengali commu- 
nity’°converse, and which the language of the lower orders too 
constantly tends to approach. ; 

To recognise this as the exclusive language of books intended 
for primary instruction would certainly not be to patronise 
a newly created language. It would amount only to an interdic- 
tion of any unnecessary Sanskrit. infusion into the language of 
books intended to convey elementary knowledge. This, in the 
interest of the masses, the State is bound to do; and for the rest. 
the struggle between the two styles may be left to be fought 
out between themselves, Of the ultimate issue of such a struggle 
there can be no manner of doubt. If the fitter is to survive, 
then the cumbrous learned jargon can have‘no chance in the long 
run against. the far more. economical, language that is now the. 
current speech of Bengal. . 

The State may, further, do one thing more, It may take steps - 
for making the European officers employed in Bengal. thorotighiy 
familiar with the current grammar and the current vocabulary of 
the Bengali tongue, As officers of Government, their utility would 
be greatly enhanced if they understood the language in which 
fhe people actually converse with one another.’ 

A few words as to the way in which Sanskrit in the present 
writers opinion can be legitimately drawn upon to enrich Bengali 
may not here be out of place. The introduction of western civi- 
lisation, and the spread of education has necessitated the addition 
of new words to the current .stock of Bengali words, - Should 
these words be adoptions or inventions from the Sanskrit or adoptions 
from English? From the utilitarian, non-sentimental point of 

4i the fact that the latter’ course would inevitably stamp a 

‘* Tt is not ` meant that English inseparable from foreign rule, however 


ruleis without any drawbacks what- good it may be.” 
ever, Certain drawbacks must be 
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mongrel chardeter on the language can have no weight. If there 
is real gain in borrowing from English, no-purist feeling should 
be allowed to stand in the way. But the fact is ‘that importations 
from English are liable to even®%raver objectionsthan indiscrimi- 
nate borrowing from Sanskrit. Euglish words imptrted would be 
immensely more difficult for the people to learn than ‘even lengthy - 
Sanskrit compounds invented of the occasion. If the principle 
of borrowing from English were to be fully accepted there 
Gould be no stopping at words like omygen, for which there 
are no ready-made Sanskrit equivalents; but English equivalents 
of already-existing Sanskrit words would likewise be intro- 
duced into Bengali. This would cause much inconvenience and: 
frightfal confusion. SA scientific or philosophical nomenclature 
framed out of Sanskrit can, as before observed, be mastered 
far more easily than*the ‘cotresponding English momenclature, 
Borrowing from English, therefore, would be an obstacle in the way 
of a spread ef knowledge. An illustration may make my 
position better understood. The Bengali boy, who kaows kara (to 
do) and the Hiadustani boy who knows karná, can far more easily 
learn the Sanskrit word kriyé than the English word verb, to un- 
derstand the real meaning of which he must farther go to the 
Latin verbum. Kar and Kriyé have so much in common as res-. 
pects sound that there is much greater economy of mental effort 
in learning kriyá than in learning verb. Take again such words as 
ganit (mathamaties) petiganit (arithmetic), &c; thew derivation 
from the same root as the Bengali gané and Hindi ginuá would 
greatly help the memoty. Some existing Sanskrit terms are again 
absolutely better than the corresponding ones in Emglish. The 
Sanskrit sarvanima is a more appropriate term, as Professor * 
Whitney remarks, than the English term pronoun ; and Professor 
Max Müller + says of the grammatical terminology of the Brah- 


“mans generally, that it is ‘in some respects more perfect than that 


of Alexandria and Rome.’ | | 

The existence of different scientific and philosophical nomen- 
clatures would again help the advancement of thought, As ob- 
served by Dr. Mansel ł, the possession by Germany of a 
philosophical nomenclature different from thatof the English and 
of the Latin’ family. of: nations hes been a help to accurate 
thought. When India comes to take her place among the civilised 
community of nations, and contributes her share to the progress of 
human thought, ker possession of independent scientific and philoso- 
phical nomenclatures would be a no insignificant-force amoug those 
that urge forward humanity in the career of advancement. 

While scientific and philosophical terms would qeem to be t 

oad 2 ~ 

* Language and the study of Lan- guage, First Series, p. 10-4. | 
guage, 3rd Edition, p. 258. .  Ẹ Prolegomena Logica, Oxford Edi- 

+t Lectures on the Science of Lean- tion, 1851, p. 37, 
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drawn from Sanskrit, a wide door should be left open for the intro- 
duction into writing of foreign*words, English or other, that under 
the pressure of necessity force their way into the current speech. 
It would be unreasonable purist? to exclude from books such 
handy, naturalised words as map, slate (silet), pencil (pénsil), and 
to seek to supply their place by new-coined Sanskrit equivalents. 

In the case of newly introdufced material objects of common 
use, the direct adoption of foreign words in the oral language 
would be the natural course, and the written language can here do 
no better than follow the oral, The adoption of unusual foreign 
words where accurate native or even Sanskrit equivalents cannot 
be found would again be sometimes necessary, Visvavidyalaya 
(Bengali pronunciation bissobiddélaed answers*very inadequately to 
University, in its present acceptation.. A dowuright adoption in 
writing of University would be bettér than finding a substitute. In 
inventing words again out of Sanskrit elements, it ought to be fur- 
ther borne in mind that the compounds formed should be handy 
anes, fit to be used.colloquially. This has in many instances been 
lost sight of, and the tendency has been but too strong towards 
compounds, often lengthy, formed out of unfamiliar materials. 

An enforcement of the correct pronunciation of Sanskrit in 
our Schools and Colleges, very desirable of other grounds, 
would act as a powerful check upon borrowing from Sanskrit. 
In enforcing correct Sanskrit pronunciation, Government would 
but complete the work it initiated by introducing into 
Bengal the Devanagari character. Sanskrit’ books are now 
read in Bengal in the Devanagari character, and the incorrect 
pronunciation, of Sanskrit that is allowed in all the Bengal 
schools and Colleges, the Sanskrit College itself included, is 
an evil that calls for remedy. The State has already innovated 
by introducing the Devanagari character. An enforcement--of--~_ 
the correct Sanskrit pronunciation cannot, therefore, be objected to. 

A word here about the large mass of Sanskrit words that popu- 
lar poetry has already appropfiated seem to be necessary. Such 
words kave a right to be employed, where required, in poetry and 
impassioned prose; but in ordinary prose composition they should 
be held inadmissible, for they form no part of. the living tissue 
of the language. ași and ya are living words, while 44, ATA 
and Ae AII are antique and poetical, l 

Tn cultivating Bengali and’ the other Aryan vernaculars of 
India, the romance languages of Europe should be our guide, 
There can be no reason why our vernaculars should lean more 
pon Sanskrit than French, Italian, and Spanish, do upon Latin, 

Y SYAMACHARAN GANGULI, 
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Translated by Miss Toru Duti. 
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: 1.—ISOLATION, 


Fall, fall, O snow, from thy thick heavy clond 

In silent showers ; encumber vales, and plains, 

And heights; with thy white plumes, till nought remains, 
Nor herb, nor tree, without its silver shroud. 

Safe in that shelter from the north-winds loud, 
When Spring, returning, their rude breath restraius,. 
More prompt the earth shail smile, iu genial rains, 
Aud leaves start forth in all their splendour proud, 
Blest isolation from the world, I see 

Herein thy emblem ; may thy winding-sheet 

Guard my soul likewise till its latest hour, 

That,so through all its journey, it may be 

Patient, until God’s love with generous heat 

In heaven unfolds the blossom into flower. 


2,— FREEDOM, 


By iron bars the lion proud hemmed round, 

The sovereign lion*with the terrible eyes, 
Vanquished, yet still invincible, defies 

Not by vain efforts but a calm profound. 

Idle, he sits, as wont, upon the ground, 

His claws drawn in their sheath, and none descries 
In his unchanging front the rage that lies 

Deep in his bosom without sign or sound, 

*'Tig sometimes only, when he sauffs the storm 
Sweeping afar, he stirs and lifts his form, 
Savage, magnificent, Then to hear his roar 
The gaolefs tremble, ——but he drops anew ; 
Not long has he to pine on dungéon-floor ; 

He chokes for freedom : death must soon ensue, 


* ` 


. - §.—OBEDIENCE. 
In thy strong teeth bite hard thy bit of steel, 


` Curve on thy chest thy nostrils belching fire, \. 
ue, 


Hold in thy strength, and check thy generous 
War-horse impatient in thy battle-zeal. 
® 3 > 
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' 
Mid the fieree onset whera the standards reel, 7 
And bright swords flash, and cannons thunder dire, 
Fain wouldst thou fly, and there with joy expire, 
Proud in thy blood thy loyalty to seal. ; 
But where’s the signal? Wait. Thy foam devour, 
Smoothen thy mane; and dull thine eye’s red flush, 

_ With pricked-vp ears attent until the hour, 
True to thy Rider’s will. So when it rings, . °° 
That glorious hour, thou shalt have leave to rush 
Through space entire, not on thy feet but wings. 

m e 


4, me THE PRESENT AGE. 


Vile Sloth and greedy Self-love hunt as game 
Each noble Virtue honored in the past, 

Man grovels in a cess-pool dim and vast’ 
And hides not now but blazons out his shame, + 
So well proscribed is the celestial flame 

That glory’s antique hymn is hushed at last, 
And Bard and Prophet with the idiots classed 
Raise mockful laughter more than serious blame, 
‘Shall we on laurels feed or dress in flowers ? 
‘Go, foolish poet, in thy garret dream f’ 

So speak the crowds insatiate‘in afl hours 

For filthy gold. Well! Let them thug blaspheme, 
Care not for them, but mustering thy powers . 
O Soul, well-born, pull hard against the stream. 


5.—POorsy.. - 


Thou cans’t not die, my foolish fears are vain, 
O Muse! O Poesy! “My love for aye! 
Thou livest and shalt live. - The sun, the day, 

7” Are less than thee, the life of hill and plain! 
Long as the Spirit makes the heart its fane, 8 
And homewards, Godwards, lifts our eyes, thy ray 
Shall light our path, and thy bewitching lay 
Our exile charm and mitigate our pain. 

And ye, who scorn her art, ye worldly-wise, 

Or who profane it, which is guiltier far, 

Ye may degrade yourselves, and blind your eyes 
And close pour ears, but ye can never mar 

Her glory’with your boastful blasphemies, 

Nor quench in heaven the lustre of one star. 
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O wild young savage wrapt in Homer’s lore 
Who fliest the talk of our lewicians wise, | 
And sports, and rich-deeked feasts, and beauty’s eyes, 
What dost thou, night and day, along the shore ? 
I wait, For what 2—Grand4¢s that hungry roar 
Of storm-vexed ocean as it earth defies 

°- e But grander are these histories.—They, are lies, 
And wasted hours no penanee can restore.— 
I care not. I would see as here I roam, , 
Astarté rise immortal from the foam 
Whom in my dseams I worship. Hope commands 
A patient out-look to the sky’s dim line, 
For often have I seen upon these sands, 
‘he impress of her conch and foot divine, 


7 —A CHARACTER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


A valiant heart, simple, correct, austere, 
Hewn from the solid rock, sincere as gold, 
Straight as an iron rod ;—~a man of old, 
Whose noble nature never knew a fear. 
Adulterous interests from his duty clear 

He chased afar; his canscience never sold ; 
Dared dangers terrible and manifold, 
And when they entled, dropped into the rear. 
Under the antique flag, how prompt his lanee ! 
But not the less his hate of foreign rule, 
Gentleman, subject of the King of France, 
Upon the Rhine, in Lyons’ noble school, 

In Vendée, and wherever he had chance, 

He shed his blood, faithful, and yet no tool, 


8.—My STRENGTH IS MADE PERFecT IN WEAKNESS. 


Cured, but still weak, like him I sometimes feel 
That hath the dropsy ; from his burden freed, 

Of help divine who has continued need, 

And cannot march but still appears to réel, 

Happy the blind from birth with holier zeal, 

The paralytic with more faith, who heed 

At once the Saviour’s words sublime, and speed 
Clear-eved and strong, with nothing left to hea 

But, though less full, unmeasured and not vain 

The grace that’s given me. May I watch with care, 
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Daily and ‘nightly on thè couch of pain, 

« Attentive to the Voice that i Sa.YS,—" Beware ! 
What thou hast done, thou” yet may’st do again, 
What others ue thou too might’st rashly dare!’ 


shel 








v 
[We grieve to say that, since the above Sonnets were prepared 


for publication i in the Calcutta Review, their ee and accom” 
plished author has passed away to her rest, Miss Toru Dutt’s 
girlhood—she was scarcely more than twenty when she died—was 
one of the richest promise, as those of our readers who have 
followed her occasional contributigns to thas Review will fully 
recognise ; and an earlier collection of her poems, entitled A Sheuf 
Gleaned in French Fields, was o® such marked excellence as to 
attract a great deal of attention and praise both here and in Bug- 
land. Of Indian birth—-a daughter of Babu Govin Chunder Dutt, 
a well-known and respected ‘citizen of Caleutta—Miss Dutt was 
educated. almost entirely in Europe. She wrote English with all 
the delicacy and good-taste of a highly cultivated Euglish womat 
and many of her short poems displayed a tender, half- sad ae ere 
and adepth of religious feeling, illuminated by a pure and lofty 
imagination, which promised to obtain for heran honored placė 
amongst English poets of the present day. Such was the hope 
of the young life which has just been cut off at its very opening. 
The flower has been plucked in the bud: but to those who sorrow 
for its untimely fate, the words which‘clest the first Sonnet given 
above—words which breathe “a sure and certain hope” —may well 
afford consolation :=— 


God’s love, with generous heat, 
in heaven unfolds the blossom into flower, 


‘ Editor, Calcutta Keview, | 
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1.—VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 


Valmiki and his Times; or, A View of the State of Society, 
Religion, Polity, Commerce &c. of Valmthis Times, gleaned 
from the Epic of Ramayan. By Prafwila Chandra Banerji, 
Calcutta, Printed at the Girisha-Vidyaratna Press, 24 Bye lane, 
Upper Circular Road, October 1876. 


TPS book is neither a novel, nor a drama, nor yet a stale story 
of love delivered in the sing-song style of noxious rhym- 
sters, It is one of a class of books of which not half a dozen 
can be yet found in the Bengali language. And of the three or 
four works of this kind which we have hitherto come across, this 
one by Babu Prafulla Chandra, and the Artihasiba-Rahusya 
by Babu Ram Dass Sen, are the only two which deserve to be 
mentioned with respect and presented to Indian and European 
readers as fair specimens of the new and important species of 
literature called forth in Bengal by a°partial revival of the true 
Aryan spirit in the educated Hindu mips, and the consequent 
growth of a vehement desire to understand ancient India. Both 
these works are of a purely antiquarian character, having for their 
object the determination of important points connected with the 
ancient civilisation of the Hindus—their religion, their philosophy, 
their social and political institutions. Attempts of this kind, 
it need hardly be said, ave worthy of all praise, and become 
matters of special interest 
not by foreign scholars and philologists, but by the descendants of 
the very men who, though great and good, look like the mon- 
strous beings that figure in fable and fiction, andwhom all the 
world desires to see invested «eith the colors of actual human flesh 
aud blood. Attempts of this kind—attempts to recover the actual 
living and moving spirits of a distant and almost shaaowy world— 
are everywhere difficult and dangerous; and particularly so in 
India, which, though it has lived the longest of national lives, is 
poorer than thé poorest of nationalities in the quantity and qua- 
ity of aaa records of history. It is true that the nation 
which writes #much—philosophy, fable or fiction—must write 
something about themselves’ and their actual belongings. But 
0 extract that something becomes all the.more difficult when the 
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and importance when they are made, 
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see ea writes 1s vast and voluminous as the ancient literature of 
the GiNus. It isalso well known that the history which is gleaned 
from a vast body of speculative or imaginative literature is itself 
speculative i in character and pecularly liable to be colored by the 
mental bias and temperament of each individual inquirer. To 
take one instonce. Babu Prafulla Chandra has said a good deal 
to prove the fallacy of the opinion’ entertained by men ‘like Pro- 
fessor Benfey that Sanskrit had ceased to be a spoken language 
when the Ramayan of Valmiki was written. We agree with our 
author in thinking that the mere fact of a book being written in 
a pompous, stilted or cumbrous style is no. proof that it is written 
in a language which gas ceased to be spoken. For, judged by 
this test, the writings of men Ifke Dr. Johnson and Jeremy Ben- 
tham would go far to show thatẹhe English language has lost all 
vitality and ceased to be the spoken language of the English 
people. But, on the other hand, Babu Prafulla’s view, though it 
is supported by arguments which must commend themselves to 
sensible men, does mot seem to us, after all, materially different 
from that of Professor Benfey. The Babu has quoted a passage 
from the Ramayar, which undoubtedly proves that the language 
in which Hanuman delivered his diplomatic message from Sugriva 
to Ram was net a dead or autiqrated vehicle of speech. But 
there are words in this passage which seems to us to import most 
clearly that, at the time of Valmiki, the Sanskrit language, though 
living, was far from possessifg the great social value attaching to 
all languages of every-day life. Ram is represented as saying— 
‘this person has studied grammar many atime. He has uttered: 
so many words ; and yet not one vulgar word has escaped his 
lips? So Sanskrit required a long aud laborious study before it 
could be spoken ; and so great was the difficulty of speaking it 
that a master of the language, when required to speak long, 
could make no commoner mistake han that of mixing up 
vulgar or colloquial words with words drawn from the sacred 
language. Such a language can onby have been studied and 
spoken by men whose sole occupation was literature, or by men 
who, like theesons of kings and ‘nobles, had both time and 
means at their command, To thereat mass of people, such 
a language must have been inaccessible. And in the eye of 
History, the language which is understood and spoken by the 
many is of infinitely greater importance than the language 
which is spoken by the learned few. The days when learning was 
clothed in the language of juns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas 
were the days of Lopular ignorance and superstigon ; the day 
on which ‘Tyndale nnd Coverdale translated aN Bible into 
common Inglisn was the dawn of intellectual progress and moral 
enlightenment. To look at the matter from another point of 
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view. In his Jast suntan abu Prafulla Chandra has ee 
with considerable ability the position of the different castes 
in ‘ancient India and attempsed to give us something like 
a historical account of an important movement which the Kshatriya 
class seem to have originated and kept up for a great length of time 
for the purpose of curbing thesdespotie power of the sacerdotal 
caste. The author has divided this struggle into certain stages, and 
seems to think that, when it was in its first and earliest stage, the’ 
Bráhmanical class did not possess that austere and self-sacrificing 
character which, by inspiring fear and reverence in the minds of 
the uninstructed at a later stage of the struggle, greatly weakened 
the ranks of the enemy and reducgd very wrgely the chances of 
victory on the side of the secular castes. We say that this division 
of the great civic struggle into suécessive stages characterised by 
well-marked differences in Brahmanical thought aud practice, is at 
the best a bare conjecture, which cannot give full satisfaction to 
the exact student of History, aware of the hopeless character of. 
Indian chronology and of the Sanskrit method of describing men 
and events without the slightest reference to their order and 
succession in point of time. And this is a consideration which 
leads us to question the soundness of the view of Indian history 
taken by our author in the dedicatory portion of his work, 
namely, that all the materials of history exist in abundance in 
the ancient literature of the Hindus., But to return to our main 
line of argument. Taking Babu Prafulla Chandra’s theory of 
successive well-marked stages to be sulefantially correct, we do 
not think that it at all explains the exact nature and magnitude 
of the old struggle for power carried on between the sacerdotal 
and the military castes. Most of the causes assigned by bim for 
the failure of the Kshatriya movement came into operation at the 
later stages of the conflict, and cannot therefore account for its 
collapse at the first and \earliest stage, The student of history 
cannot fail to observe that the immediate cause of this movement 
was the intolerable tyranny of the Brdhmanical class—a tyranny, 
which spared nobody, Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sudra; and that the 
revolt against this sacerdotal tyranny originated with the class of 
men who possessed the whole temporal power—the most important 
element of success in domestic feuds and international wars. And 
as the sympathy of the two lowest castes—Vaisyas and Sudras— 
must have been with the great political and military caste, the 
student of history finds it difficult to understand how the Brabman- 
ical class—so highly over-matched in number and strength—came 
‘out victoriougy from the conflict. To him, therefore, the most 
plausible explanation of the movement would seem to be this, 
The power of the Brahmanical class was essentially spiritual in 
character; and for that power to have been exercised tyranuically 
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it was Necessary not only that it shold bave beeneregarded with 
veneration and awe by those who did not possess it, but that the 
popular mind should have been mere mindful about spiritual than 
about temporal interests. It might be said with reference to the 
first of these two conditions that, wherever priests have exercised 
despotism, they have done so in thename of superhuman spiritual 
power. And itis therefore most in accordance with the teaching of 

“ufiiversal history to suppose that the clerico-military feud in India— 
admittedly the result of intolerable spiritual tyranny—arose after 
and not before the assumption of an austere and awe-inspiring 
scheme of life by the Aryan priesthood, As regards the second con- 
dition, it need hardly Be said that the Hindu is of an essentially 
religious turn of mind, caring more about the next world than about 
this and ready to sacrifice mùch on earth for a little in heaven. 
He believes happiness and misery to be the necessary consequences 
of his own individual acts—a frame of mind which leads to re- 
signation of the fullest and most impassive kind and prevents man 
from revolting against tyranny by whomsoever exercised. And he 
is best fitted to be influenced by the Vedantie doctrine of may4— 
by the doctrine, that is, of the utter unreality and worthlessness of 
earthly life and earthly interests,—a fact, which enables us to 
understand far more clearly and satisfactorily than the elaborate 
theory of Babu Prafulla Chandra the rapid crystallisation and ° 
lengthened duration of Indian caste. Such a man must have | 
proved a most supple and docile recipient of priestly advice and ” 
instruction. And it is bu® fair to conclude that the revolt against 
Brahmanical despotism can have excited very little interest in the 
minds of men of the servile and agricultural classes and feund 
buta very small number of supporters even among the members of 
the military caste. Two points now demand our attention. In 
the first place, priestly advice and instruction cannot have been 
communicated in the learned languagf of the Shastras. The 
ignorant and unlettered mass must haye been taught through the 
medium of their every-day vocabulary—a consideration, which 
makes it perfecgly clear that it was not the cumbrous language 
of Brahmanical anthorship but the plain dialect of the fireside 
and the-market-pkice which was the real living language of ancient 
India. In the second place, our own version of the Brabnoma- 
Kshatrya feud, based as it is in some’measure upon conjecture and 
speculation, might not, like the version of Babu Prafulla Chandra 
himself, find full or ready acceptance with others. And if it fails 
to do so, our regret would be all the greater that Sanskrit wribers 
kept no authentic memorials of their country’s istory. For 
speculation, however sound it may be, can never supply the place 
of actual history ; the difference between the one and the other 
being something like the difference between seeing a battle from a 
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neighbouring lœight and imayining what it must be like Mom the 
dull roar of distant artillery, : 

We will give another instanee. Babu Prafulla Chandra seems . 
to think that the structure of ancient Indian society resembled 
the structure of European society during the feudal régime. And 
in coming to this conclusion, #he author has been chiefly influ- 
enced by the resemblance between the Aryan conquests in India 
and the Germanic conquests in the last days of the Roman Empirt ;° 
between tributary chiefs and princes in India and European holders 
of fiefs rendering military service to their lords paramount; 
between the governors of villages and towns in ancient India and 
feudal barons exercising territorial gurisdicti@a within their respect- 
ive fiefs; and soon. We think, however, that these resemblances 
are more apparent than real. We doubt whether the tributary 
princes of ancient India occupied the same status as the Germanic 
soldiers who were rewarded with territorial possessions obtained 
from vanquished enemies, Mere payment of tribute means no- 
thing. Early conquests are everywhere found to have been fol- 
lowed by the exaction of tribute; but it cannot be asserted that 
wherever man cogquered, there the feudal system sprang up. The 
truest resemblancésis to be sought, notin the payment of fines 
and tributes, but in the internal organisation of society—not in 
the relation between feudal lords and feudal kings, but in the 
relation between feudal lords and thespeople over whom they exer- 
cised territorial authority. The principle of suzerainty, though 
most important in connection with Euro$éan feudalism, does not 
however prove much one way or the other. -French feudalism, we 
know, was characterised in numerous instances by complete 
baronial independence and absolute defiance of the kingly power. 
But it was not on that account anything different from the insti- 
tution bearing that name, On the other hand, the Government of 
India claims suzerainty over Indian chiefs and princes. But 
nothing is more certain than that the relation between the former 
and the latter is not of a feudal character. The Aryan Kings of 
india might have had tributary chiefs beneath them. But if 
these chiefs themselves did pot exercise feudal power over their 
subjects—if, that is, the constitution of their own States was not 
of afeudai character, it would be a grave philosophical error 
to suppose that the feudal polity existed in ancient India. And — 
where, we ask, isthe proof that ancient Indian society possess- 
ed a feudal structure? The existence of lords of towns and 
villages might indeed delude one into, the belief that there was 
something i feudalism in ancient India. But these lords of 
towns aud Villages appear to have been essentially different in 
‘status from the feudal barons of Ksurope. The places over which 
[they exercised authority were not their own possessions, and the 
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conditid of the people over who they ruled was determined 
and regulated not by their own will and- caprice but by the laws 
and ordinances of the King. Unle the feudal barons of Europe, 
they were not the masters of the people whom they governed ; 
and the relation of lord and vessal—the most essential element 
in the feudal polity—did not subsist between them, For Manu 
says that, the towns and villages over which they ruled were not 
théir own domains and that they received separate properties in 
lieu of the services they performed. Indeed, verses 114 to 1232, 
Chapter VIL., of the Institutes of Manu, make it perfectly clear 
that these lords of towns and villages were not territorial lords like 
the feudal barons of“Kurope, ut plain administrative officers 
remunerated by the Kings by separate assignments of immovable 
property. And to liken such lords to the landed aristocracy of 
feudal Europe would be to commit the very grave and mischievous 
error of confounding a purely adminstrative system with what was 
most truly a system of social life. But errors like this cannot be 
prevented when history has to be reasoned out. 

It is extremely gratifying to us to observe that Babu Prafulla 


Chandra’s book is pervaded throughout by a PORR of patriot- ` 


ism. The labour of investigating ancient Ind#n history must be 
naturally so great that none but sympathetic inquirers can be ex- 
pected to achieve anything valuable and useful in this line of work. 
Babu Prafulla’s book is the result of long and untiring study, of 
minute and extensive research, of patient industry and arduous 
labour. And we should %e inclined to doubt whether so many 
difficult conditions could have been complied with if the author 
had not breught to this work a highly patriotic mind, capable of 
enthusiastic devotion. But much as we value our author's patriotic 
feeling, we wish he had indulged it less freely and fervently in a 
work which, to be really valuable, must be the result of calm and 
dispassionate inquiry. In the sep ee pa portion of the first 
book, Babu Prafulla Chandra bas draw a picture of Aryan life in 
ancient India whieh seems to be highly over-coloured, and unwarrant- 


ed by the passages he has quoted from the Ramayan in support of 


his view. Again, in speaking of the Hindu system of taxation, the 
author says that, Hindu Society in the time of Valmiki cannot have 
attalned so much prosperity as to have been able to bear without 
pain or inconvenience taxes amounting to one-sixth of their pro- 
perty. ` And yet, almost in the very next sentence, he adds—‘ be 
that as it may, India, in spite of this, lived.a delightful life’! We 
are sorry for all this, because we value Babu Prafulla’s book so 
highly. l 

There are many small inaccuracies in this work, which we have 
neither time nor space to point out. The style of the book is 


not very elegant or perspicuous, and: is in many places deeidedly | 
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